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Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present  Extent  of  Savings'  Banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  Cambridge, 
20th  June,  1845.] 

Among  the  "  signs  of  tlie  times"  which  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  con- 
template, because  it  affords  at  once  evidence  of  social  progress,  and 
furnishes  the  best  assurance  for  its  continuance,  must  be  placed  the 
fact,  that  among  the  classes  of  our  countrymen  who  are  in  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  comfort,  there  has  of  late  arisen  a  great  and  grow- 
ing concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  less  favoured  and  more  numerous 
class— those  whose  daily  subsistence  must  be  acquired  by  their  daily 
toil.  Influences  to  this  end  have  long  been  quietly  but  steadily  at 
work,  set  in  motion  by  individuals,  few  in  number,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  of  small  account  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who  were  at  first  sus- 
tained only  by  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  and  who  long 
remained  uncheered  by  any  evidences  of  success;  those  influences  are 
now,  however,  openly  and  even  ostentatiously  employed;  they  have 
found  their  way  into  every  circle,  and  have  even  received  the  homage 
of  the  Senate.  It  has  become  fashionable  to  express  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  even  to  make 
some  exertion  to  secure  it,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  this  stage 
of  the  question  could  have  been  reached,  unless  through  the  sense  of 
its  importance  having  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  enlisting 
among  its  promoters  men  who,  by  means  of  their  station  and  intellec- 
tual endowments,  must  command  the  attention  of  society. 

The  present  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
enlarge  upon  the  moral  obligation  to  which  allusion  has  now  been 
made;  but  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  statistical  inquiry  to 
ascertain,  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  actual  condition  of  those  whom 
we  would  seek  to  benefit.  Without  such  inquiries  we  must  always 
be,  as  it  were,  groping  in  the  dark,  and  liable  to  make  a  profitless  use 
of  our  energies,  if  even  they  should  not  be  hurtfully  employed. 

Various  efforts,  which  have  been  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
success,  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  our  Statistical  Societies,  and 
by  means  of  Government  Commissioners,  to  place  before  the  world 
true  pictures  of  the  social  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  our  fellow 
countrymen,  who  form,  what  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  distinction,  are 
called  the  working  classes ;  and  from  a  variety  of  Journals  and  Par- 
liamentary Reports,  much  is  to  be  learned  concerning  their  means  of 
living,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  such  means  are  employed.  Our 
hours  of  leisure  could  hardly  find  better  employment  than  in  studying 
the  different  volumes  in  which  this  subject  is  authoritatively  treated, 
in  weighing  the  recommendations  which  they  offer,  and  in  helping  to 
carry  into  execution  those  among  them  which  appear  to  call  for  adop- 
tion, and  which  it  may  be  in  «r)ur  power  to  forward.    The  volumca  in 
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question  are  wltliin  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  it  would  be  productive 
of  but  little  good  to  call  away  attention  from  them,  by  offering  an 
analysis,  or  pretended  analysis,  of  their  contents.  There  is,  however, 
one  subject,  intimately  connected  with  the  matters  of  which  they 
treat,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  become  a  thing  of  national 
importance,  inquiry  into  which  may  throw  light  upon  every  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  which  has  not  been  made  the  matter  of  any  recent 
investigation, — the  progress  of  Savings'  Banks, — in  describing  which, 
I  would  now  venture  to  solicit  a  few  minutes  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Section. 

Savings'  Banks,  it  is  well  known,  are  to  be  placed  among  the  in- 
ventions of  the  present  century.  They  are  of  English  origin,  although, 
happily,  they  are  not  now  confined  to  these  kingdoms.  We  owe  their 
institution  to  a  well-known  benevolent  lady,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield, 
who,  in  1804,  induced  six  gentlemen,  residing  at  Tottenham,  near 
London,  to  receive  deposits  from  labourers  and  servants,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  their  safety  and  return  when  needed  to  the  depositors, 
with  5  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  provided  the  sum  were  not  less  than 
20s.,  and  had  remained  for  a  year  at  least  in  their  hands.  Deposits  of 
not  less  than  one  shilling  were  received.  Four  years  later  (1808), 
eight  individuals,  of  whom  four  were  ladies,  took  upon  themselves  the 
like  responsibility  at  Bath,  engaging  to  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  upon 
all  deposits  up  to  50^.,  but  limiting  to  2,000^.  the  whole  sum  to  be 
deposited.  In  the  same  year,  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  tried,  without 
success,  to  procure  legislative  sanction  for  a  plan,  whereby  the  small 
savings  of  the  industrious  labourer  and  artisan  would  be  placed  under 
the  safeguard  of  public  Commissioners. 

The  first  Savings'  Bank,  regularly  and  minutely  organized,  was 
"  The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruthwell,"  in  Dumfries-shire, 
established  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Henry  Duncan  in  1810;  and 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  its  success,  as  set  forth  in  the  published  reports 
of  that  gentleman,  that  many  other  institutions  were  formed  upon  the 
model  of  that  at  Ruthwell,  so  that  before  any  legislative  provision  had 
been  made  for  their  encouragement,  there  existed  70  Savings'  Banks  in 
England,  4  in  Wales,  and  4  in  Ireland. 

In  July,  1817,  two  Acts  received  the  Royal  Assent  for  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  Banks  for  Savings  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in 
Ireland.  It  was  not  imtil  1835,  that  these  institutions  were  placed 
under  legislative  regulation  in  Scotland,  a  circumstance  which  in  all 
pro])ability  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  facilities  given  by  Bankers  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  for  the  profitable  deposit  with  them  of  small  sums. 
Under  the  Acts  of  1817,  the  sums  deposited  were  placed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  each  Bank  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  who  thereupon  issued  debentures  for  the  amount 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3r/.  per  cent,  per  diem,  or  4/.  11*.  36?. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  It  was  customary  for  the  Trustees  to  allow 
4  per  cent,  only  to  the  depositors,  retaining  the  balance  of  the  interest 
received  from  Government  to  defray  tlie  necessary  charges  of  the 
establishment  for  oflice  rent,  clerks,  &c. 

The  progress  of  these  Savings'  Banks,  after  receiving  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  has  become  a  matter  of  national  importance,  not 
only  as  affording  means  for  judging  concerning  the  actual  and  conipa- 
rativo  condition  from  time  to  time  of  those  classes  of  persons  who 
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make  deposits,  but  also  as  incentives  to  prudence,  and  in  some  degree 
too,  as  security  for  good  citizenship,  among  a  very  numerous  body, 
now  numbering  more  than  a  million  of  our  fellow  subjects,  who  are 
thus  made  to  feel  that  they  too  have  an  interest  in  the  stability  of 
Government,  and  something  to  lose  from  acts  of  violence.  By  this 
means  some  slight  degree  of  sympathy  in  feeling  and  interest  has  been 
created  between  classes  as  to  whom  that  link  was  previously  wanting, 
so  that  the  untaught  or  ill-taught  labourer  or  artisan  who  has  a  small, 
but  to  him  important,  capital,  arising  from  his  savings,  and  deposited 
in  the  Savings'  Bank,  can  no  longer  look  with  the  same  feelings  of 
estrangement  as  formerly  upon  those  whose  savings,  or  those  of  tlieir 
prudent  ancestors,  may  have  exceeded  their  own. 

During  the  five  months  that  followed  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of 
I8I7,  viz.,  to  oth  January,  1818,  the  savings  deposited  with  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  amounted  to 
328,282/.  In  each  of  the  following  thirteen  years,  to  5th  January, 
1831,  the  sums  so  deposited  were— 

£. 


Year  ending  5th  Jan^.  1819  .. 


5  th 
5th 
5th 
5th 
5th 
5th 


1820 
1821  ... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824  ... 


1,567,667 
1,019,612 
707,106 
1,205,960 
1,632,166 
1,932,448 


Year  ending  5th  Jan^.  1826  .. 


5th 
5th 
5th 
5th 
5th 


1827 

1828. 

1829 

1830 

1831 


£. 
1,261,290 
526,155 
979,641 
931,361 
450,137 
549,459 


1825....  2,586,219 

forming  an  aggregate  sum  of  15,6775^^03/.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  permanently  lodged,  since  the  sum  remaining  in 
deposit  on  the  20th  November,  1830,  is  stated  to  have  been  13,507,565/., 
so  that  the  sums  withdrawn  must  have  amounted  in  all  that  time  to 
but  little  more  than  two  millions  in  addition  to  the  interest  allowed. 

From  and  after  the  20th  November,  1829,  detailed  statements  have 
been  made  up  from  year  to  year,  showing  the  sums  remaining  in 
deposit,  including  interest,  and  the  number  of  depositors  in  various 
classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  deposits,  in  each  division,  and 
in  each  county  of  the  kingdom.  The  aggregate  number  of  depositors 
and  sums  deposited  arc  shown  in  the  following  siumnary: — 


Year 

England. 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

United  Kingdom. 

ending 

20th  Nov. 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

Dejiositors. 

Amount. 

Depositors. 

Amouut. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

18.30 

.307,812 

12,207,006 

10,204 

314,903 

34,201 

905,0.56 

412,217 

13,507,565 

1831 

38(»,130 

12,354,617 

10,374 

322,540 

38,999 

1,042,332 

429,503 

13,719,495 

1832 

373,704 

11,9.56,289 

10,014 

301,509 

43,755 

1,178,201 

427,473 

13,435,999 

1833 

402,607 

12,680,512 

11,015 

329,887 

49,170 

1  ,,327, 122 

.. 

462,792 

14,337,.521 

1834 

434,845 

13,.')«2,102 

11,183 

3.30,9/0 

53,179 

1,45(1,766 

4.99,207 

15,309,844 

1835 

460,862 

14,41)1,310 

12,173 

3.'i0,1.35 

58,482 

1,608,0,53 

.5,37,517 

10,4.50,104 

1836 

515,444 

16,491,949 

13,II<I 

422,585 

64,019 

1,817,264 

6,7,53 

74,086 

599,326 

18,805,884 

1837 

544,449 

:7, 178,041 

13,963 

45.'-.,«46 

64,101 

1,829,226 

13,5.53 

100,.002 

6,30,066 

19,024,015 

1838 

595,425 

18,.W6,490 

15,2.32 

498,,359 

69,9.33 

2,048,469 

22,646 

279,994 

703,2,30 

21,393,312 

18,39 

622,468 

19,246,221 

15,893 

525,320 

75,296 

2,218,239 

34,7,39 

4.30,032 

748,396 

22,425,812 

1840 

6112,338 

20,203,4.38 

15,825 

521,918 

76,155 

2,206,733 

43,737 

5.38,901 

798,055 

23,471,050 

1841 

695,791 

21,(1.30,190 

16,220 

.')27,0H8 

78,574 

2,302,302 

50,019 

60!(,509 

841,204 

24,474,089 

1842 

723,374 

21 ,780,373 

10,4.34 

531,928 

80,604 

2,,354,9fl0 

54  ,,303 

6.52,129 

874,715 

25,319,330 

1843 

773,551 

23,.'i44,273 

17,077 

.055,849 

82,486 

2,447,110 

02,2.30 

830,083 

935„5,3() 

27,177,315 

1844 

8.32,290 

25,112,865 

18,690 

599,790 

91,243 

2,749,017 

09,824 

1,043,183 

1,012,047 

29,504,801 
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The  number  of  Savings'  Banks  existing  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  on  the  20th  November  of  each  year  beginning  with  1830, 
was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

England. 

AVales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

TOTAL. 

1830 

379 

25 

72 

476 

1831 

383 

22 

68 

473 

1832 

380 

22 

70 

472 

1833 

380 

23 

75 

478 

1834 

379 

22 

74 

475 

1835 

383 

23 

75 

481 

1836 

387 

23 

79 

2 

491 

1837 

398 

23 

78 

9 

508 

1838 

407 

23 

80 

12 

522 

1839 

418 

23 

80 

20 

541 

1840 

421 

23 

79 

23 

546 

1841 

427 

23 

76 

27 

553 

1842 

434 

23 

75 

31 

563 

1843 

437 

23 

73 

34 

567 

1844 

439 

23 

73 

36 

571 

In  addition  to  the  numbers  and  the  amounts  shown  in  the  foregoing 
summary,  should  be  reckoned  certain  Friendly  Societies,  which  during 
the  last  five  years  have  been  included  in  the  accounts  as  being  in  direct 
communication  and  account  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt.     These  were — 

In  the  year  ending  £, 

20th  November  1840,  332  Societies  having  deposits  amounting  to  1,217,765 

„  1841,  354  „  „  1,306,949 

„  1842,  371  „  „  1,449,244 

„  1843,  395  „  „  1,609,288 

1844,428  „  „  1,770,775 

£. 

Making  the  total  deposits  in  those  years  amount  in  1840  to  24,688,815 
„  „  1841    „   25,781,638 

„  „  1842    „  26,768,580 

„  „  1843    „  28,786,603 

„  „  1844    „  31,275,636 

It  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  exception  of  only  one  year  in  the 
entire  series,  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  sum  thus  deposited. 
In  1832,  doubtless  owing  to  the  political  ferment  in  which  the  nation 
was  then  involved,  there  was  a  positive  decrease  in  England  and  Wales, 
both  in  the  number  of  depositors,  and  the  amount  of  their  balances, 
viz. — 

England 6,426  fewer  depositors  ^398,328  less  deposits. 

Wales    360  ,,  21,037  ,, 

The  preceding  year,  also  a  time  of  political  excitement,  was  marked 
by  a  much  smaller  addition  than  usual  to  the  numbers  and  amounts  of 
1830,  the  increase  having  been,  in 

England 12,318  depositors  i€67,011  deposits 

Wales    170         „  7,643       „ 

The  increase  in  1833,  when  the  public  mind  had  become  more 
tranquillised,  was  in 

England 28,903  depositors  £724,223  deposits. 

Wales    1,001        , 28,378        „ 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  same  cause  agitated  the 
public  in  Ireland,  to  which  we  have  attributed  this  effect  in  England, 
it  was  not  accompanied  by  the  same  result,  possibly  because  the  con- 
dition of  agitation  is  one  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  more 
accustomed  than  their  fellow  subjects  in  England.  The  accounts  for 
those  years  do  not  include  Scotland.  The  increase,  embracing  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  up  to  1835  and  thereafter,  including  Scotland  also, 
has  been 

1831  as  compared  with  1830 £211,930 

1833  „      1832  901,522 

1834  „      1833 1,032,323 

1835  „      1834  1,086,260 

1836  „      1835 2,265,694  including  £74,086  Scotland 

1837  „      1836  818,131 

1838  „      1837 1,769,297 

1839  ,,      1838 1,032,500 

1840  „      1839  1,045,238 

1841  „      1840  1,003,639 

1842  „      1841  844,647 

1843  „      1842 1,857,979 

1844  „      1843 2,327,546 

Including  the  sums  already  mentioned  as  deposited  by  certain 
Friendly  Societies,  the  increase,  year  by  year,  since  1840,  has  been 

1841  as  compared  with  1840  £1,092,823 

1842  „  1841  986,942 

1843  „  1842  2,018,023 

1844  ,,  1843  2,489,033 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  superiority  over  the  other  years 
of  the  series  of  1836,  1838,  1843,  and  1844,  all  of  which  were  years 
of  great  commercial  activity,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  1838,  years 
of  cheapness. 

It  would  have  added  unreasonably  to  the  number  of  figures  with 
which  any  statement  of  this  kind  must  be  more  or  less  accompanied, 
if  the  depositors  had  in  each  year  been  classified  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  deposits.  This  classification  for  the  year  1844  was  as 
follows : — 


England. 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

TOTAL. 

Not  exceeding  £20 

„               50 

100 

150 

200 

Exceeding         200 

461,195 

207,129 

91,729 

32,083 

18,551 

2,914 

9,459 

5,584 

1,998 

634 

294 

38 

41,546 

33,298 

10,601 

3,024 

1,583 
92 

52,442 

12,259 

3,249 

640 

201 

564,642 

258,270 

107,577 

36,381 

20,629 

3,044 

Charitable  Institutions   

Friendly  Societies   

813,001 
9,789 
8,900 

18,007 
205 
478 

90,144 
677 
422 

68,791 
630 
403 

990,543 
11,301 
10,203 

Friendly   Societies  in  direct 
account  with  Commissioners 

832,290 

18,690 

91,243 

69,824 

1,012,047 

428 

Total    

1,012,475 

G 
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The  centesimal  proportions  in  which  the  different  classes  stand  to 
the  whole  number  of  individual  depositors,  are  as  follows: — 


England. 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Not  exceeding  ^"20 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Exceeding          200 

56-68 

25-46 

11-28 

3-94 

2-28 

0-36 

52-53 

31-01 

11-10 

3-52 

1-63 

0-21 

4609 

36-94 

11-76 

3-35 

1-75 

0-11 

76-24 

17-82 

4-72 

0-93 

0-29 

57-00 

26-08 

10-86 

3-67 

2-08 

0-31 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

It  thus  appears  that  the  largest  proportion  of  small  deposits  is 
made  in  Scotland,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  being  in  sums 
under  20^.,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribable  to  the  facility- 
afforded  by  bankers  as  already  noticed.  The  smallest  proportion  of 
deposits  of  lowest  amount  is  found  in  Ireland;  a  fact  which  probably 
results  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  and  which  deprives 
them  of  the  power  of  making  any  savings,  causing  the  Savings'  Banks 
to  be  the  resort  of  classes  in  more  easy  circumstances  than  the  gcne^ 
rality  of  those  who  make  deposits  in  England. 

The  average  balances  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  have  been  (discarding  all  fractional  parts  of 
a  poimd) : — 


England. 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nov.  20, 

1830 

33 

31 

26 

33 

1831 

32 

31 

26 

31 

1832 

31 

30 

26 

31 

1833 

31 

29 

27 

31 

1834 

31 

30 

27 

30 

1835 

31 

29 

27 

30 

1836 

31 

29 

28 

9 

30 

1837 

30 

30 

28 

11 

30 

1838 

30 

30 

29 

11 

30 

1839 

30 

30 

29 

11 

29 

J, 

1840 

29 

29 

29 

11 

28 

,, 

1841 

29 

29 

29 

11 

28 

,, 

1842 

29 

29 

29 

11 

28 

1, 

1843 

30 

33 

30 

13 

29 

" 

1844 

30 

32 

30 

14 

29 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  series,  in  which 
there  has  been  a  general  increase  observable  in  the  average  deposits, 
the  above  figures  exhibit  a  marked  difference  between  England  and 
Ireland,  the  average  sum  having  regularly  diminished  in  the  former 
division,  while  it  has  as  regularly  increased  in  the  latter  division. 

During  the  fifteen  years  for  which  the  accounts  have  been  regularly 
made  up,  the  per  centage  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors  and 
amount  of  their  balances  has  been : — 
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Depositors.  Amount. 

England 126  per  cent 104  percent. 

Wales 83        „         90 

Ireland  167        „         203 

Scotland  (from  1836)   ....  934        „         1308 

In  the  following  tallies  the  present  condition  is  shown  of  each 
county  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  respectively,  as 
regards  the  savings  dcpo.sited  in  these  Banks  by  the  people.  Assuming 
as  the  basis  for  the  calculation,  the  population  of  1841,  it  will  there 
be  seen  what  proportion  among  them  has  deposits  in  a  Savings'  Bank, 
and  the  sum  per  head  to  which  those  deposits  would  amount,  if 
equally  divided  among  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

England. 


County. 


Population, 
]841. 


Number 
of  Depo- 
sitors. 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


Average 
sum  de- 
posited. 


Proportion 
of  Depo- 
sitors to 

population. 


Sum  deposited 

per  individual 

of  the  whole 

population. 


Bedfordshire  .... 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Chester  

Cornwall 

Cumberland    .... 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon    .... 

Kent  

Lancaster   

Leicester 

Lincoln  

Middlesex  

Monmouth 

Norfolk  

Northampton.... 
Northumberland 
Nottingham    .... 

Oxford    

Rutland 

Salop  

Somerset    

Southampton .... 

Stafford  

Suffolk    

Surrey    

Sussex    

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts  

Worcester  

York  


107,937 
160,226 
155,989 
164,509 
395,300 
341,269 
177,912 
272,202 
533,731 
174,743 
324,277 
344,995 
431,307 
114,438 
157,237 

58,699 
548,161 
1,067,064 
215,855 
362,717 
1,576,616 
134,349 
412,621 
199,061 
250,268 
219,773 
161,573 

21,340 
239,014 
436,002 
351,1)40 
510,206 
315,129 
5H2,613 
299,770 
402,121 

56,169 

260,007 

233,484 

1,591,584 


3,584 
12,020 

4,657 

3,831 
15,302 
12,915 

7,538 
10,099 
49,866 
11,470 

7,323 
14,413 
25,526 

8,350 

3,785 

1,765 
33,392 
65,402 

6,803 

18,451 

176,849 

3,099 
18,336 

8,410 
12,862 
15,763 
10,246 
not  any 
16,452 
22,019 
23,942 
15,368 
11,972 
31,250 
15,709 
21,221 
942 
11,706 
12,218 
69,545 


£ 
111,526 
359,676 
128,025 
121,7/7 
554,400 
492,013 
211,741 
321,897 

1,492,072 
412,628 
201,354 
428,202 
818,157 
211,251 
113,425 
52,001 
945,273 

1,980,143 
173,581 
497,509 

4,521,589 
76,651 
527,300 
243,600 
459,390 
420,345 
285,713 
Savings' 
557,190 
679,072 
687,473 
452,306 
348,176 
749,199 
420,570 
468,270 
24,719 
413,941 
401,330 

2,105,866 


£ 
31 
29 
27 
31 
36 
38 
28 
31 
29 
35 
27 
29 
32- 
25 
29 
29 
28 
30 
25 
26 
25 
24 
28 
28 
35 
26 
27 
Bank 
33 
30 
28 
29 
29 
23 
26 
22 
26 
35 
32 
30 


1  in  30 

„  13 

„  33 

„  43 

„  26 

„  26 

„  23 

,.  27 

n  11 

„  15 

,.  44 

„  24 

„  17 

„  13 

„  41 

„  33 

„  16 

„  25 

„  32 

„  19 

M  9 

„  43 

„  22 

„  23 

»  19 

„  16 

„  15 
in  this 

M  14 

„  19 

„  14 

„  33 

„  26 

M  19 

„  19 

„  19 

,,  59 
22 

!!  19 

„  23 


s.  d. 
20  8 
44  10 

16  5 
14  9 
28  0 
28  10 
23  9 

23  4 
55  11 
47  2 
12  5 

24  9 

37  11 
36  10 
14  5 

17  8 
34 
23 
16 
27 
57 
11 
25 
24 
36 
33 
35 

county. 
47  0 
31  1 

38  8 
17  8 
22 


1 

25  8 
28  0 
23  3 

8  9 
31  10 
34   1 

26  ."i 
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County. 


Population 
in  1841. 


Number 
of  Depo- 
sitors. 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


Average 
sum  de- 
posited. 


of  Depo 

sitors  to 

population. 


Proportion  Sum  deposited 


per  individual 
of  the  popu- 
lation. 


Anglesea 

Brecon    

Carmarthen 
Cardigan     ..., 
Carnarvon  .... 

Denbigh 

Flint   

Glamorgan... 
Merioneth  ... 
Montgomery 
Pembroke  ... 
Radnor  


50,890 
53,295 

106,482 
68,380 
81,068 
89,291 
66,547 

173,462 
39,238 
69,220 
88,262 
25,186 


1,990 

1,073 

527 

816 

408 

1,903 

2,771 

3,695 

587 

2,127 

2,110 

not  any 


£ 
58,115 
25,045 
14,177 
20,637 
11,612 
46,003 
86,683 

115,604 
15,646 
58,502 
66,324 

Savings' 


£ 
29 
23 
26 
25 
28 
24 
31 
31 
26 
27 
31 
Bank 


1  in  26 

49 

202 

83 

198 

46 

24 

47 

66 

32 

41 

in  this 


s.  d. 

22  10 

9  5 

2  8 

6  0 
2  10 

10  3 

26  0 

13  4 

7  11 
16  10 
15  0 

County. 


Ireland. 


County. 


Antrim    

Armagh 

Cavan 

Clare  

Cork  

Down 

Dublin    

Fermanagh 

Galway   

Keny 

Kildare  

Kilkenny    

King's  County 

Limerick     

Londonderry  .... 

Louth 

Mayo 

Meath 

Monaghan 

Queen's  County 
Roscommon   .... 

Sligo  

Tipperary  

Tyrone    

Waterford  

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 


Population 
in  1841. 


360,875 
232,393 
243,158 
286,394 
854,118 
361,446 
372,773 
156,481 
440,198 
293,880 
114,488 
202,420 
146,857 
330,029 
222,174 
128,240 
388,887 
183,828 
200,442 
153,930 
253,589 
181,002 
435,552 
312,956 
196,187 
141,300 
202,033 
126,143 


Number 
of  Depo- 
sitors. 


6,168 
2,264 

308 

834 

15,684 

4,805 

24,178 

1,535 

396 
1,510 
1,018 
1,398 
1,365 
4,318 
1,961 
3,126 
1,406 
1,486 

926 
1,128 

921 

865 
3,512 
1,846 
3,782 

733 
1,457 
1,214 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


Average 
sum  de- 
posited. 


£ 

129,922 

69,492 

8,904 

24,328 

506,246 

152,380 

683,487 
54,303 
10,063 
37,969 
29,070 
48,021 
42,937 

146,731 
49,686 
92,413 
43,904 
47,324 
25,473 
35,437 
32,256 
27,493 

111,431 
54,034 

110,133 
33,243 
47,907 
31,111 


Proportion 
of  Depo- 
sitors to 

population. 


£ 

21 
30 
28 
29 
32 
31 
28 
35 
25 
25 
28 
34 
31 
33 
25 
29 
31 
31 
27 
31 
35 
31 
31 
29 
29 
45 
32 
25 


Sum  deposited 
per  individual 
of  the  popu- 
lation. 


1  in 


58 
102 
789 
343 

33 

75 

15 
102 
1,111 
194 
112 
144 
108 

76 
113 

41 
276 
122 
216 
136 
275 
209 
124 
169 

51 
192 
138 
103 


*.    d. 

7  2 

5  11 

0  10 

1  8 
11  10 

8  5 
36    4 

6  11 
0     5 

2  7 
5     1 

4  9 

5  10 
8  10 
4     5 


14 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
3 
5 
3 

11 
4 
4 


4  11 


Not  any  Savings'  Bank  in  Carlow,  Donegal,  Drogheda,  Leitrim,  or  Longford. 
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Scotland. 


County. 


Population 
in  1841. 


Number 
of  Depo- 
sitors. 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


Average 
sum  de- 
posited. 


Proportion 
of  Depo- 
sitors to 

population. 


Sum  deposited 
per  individual 
of  the  popu- 
lation. 


Aberdeen    

Argyll 

Banff  

Berwick 

Bute   

Caithness    

Clackmannan.... 

Dumfries    

Edinburgh 

Fife 

Forfar 

Inverness    

Kincardine 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark    

Moray     

Nairn 

Perth  

Renfrew 

Ross  &  Cromarty 

Roxburgh  

Selkirk    

Stirling  


192,283 

97,140 

50,076 

34,427 

15,69.T 

36,197 

19,116 

72,825 

225,623 

140,310 

170,400 

97,615 

33,052 

41,099 

427,113 

34,994 

9,218 

138,151 

154,755 

78,980 

46,003 

7,989 

82,179 


1,710 
240 
462 
189 
561 
218 
140 
344 
23,859 

2,972 

4,616 
856 

1,149 

265 

19,774 

1,838 
198 

4,735 

2,361 
415 
804 
315 
770 


£ 

22,750 
3,353 
6,733 
3,177 
8,155 
3,225 
1,627 
4,061 
322,346 

48,125 

48,006 
9,341 

22,549 

2,591 

294,726 

27,472 
2,212 

60,721 

36,107 
4,126 

20,188 
4,812 
9,746 


£ 
13 
13 
14 
16 
14 
14 
11 
11 
13 
16 
10 
10 
19 
9 
14 
14 
11 
12 
15 
10 
25 
15 
12 


in  112 
M  404 
M  108 
„  182 
„  28 
„  166 
„  136 
„  211 
„  9 
M   47 

„  37 
„  114 
„  28 
„  155 
„  21 
„  19 
»  46 
M  29 
„  65 
„  190 
„  57 
„  25 
„  106 


s.    d. 
2     4 

0  8 
2     8 

1  10 
1     4 


1 
1 
1 

28 


9 


6  10 
5  7 
1  11 


9 

8  9 

4  8 

1  0 
8  9 

12  0 

2  4 


Not  any  Savings'  Bank  in  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Haddington,  Kinross,  Linlithgow, 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  Peebles,  Sutherland,  or  Wigton. 

It  may  appear  strange  that,  with  the  exception  of  Middlesex,  the 
metropolitan  county,  and  the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  of  the  employ- 
ments which  wealth  creates,  the  largest  amount  of  deposits,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  should  be  found  in  Devonshire,  an  agricul- 
tural county,  in  which  there  were,  in  a  popvilation  of  533,460  persons, 
in  1841,  fewer  than  7jOOO  employed  in  all  kinds  of  manufactures. 
This  fact  is,  however,  capable  of  easy  and  sati.sfactory  explanation. 
The  Devon  and  Exeter  Savings'  Bank  has  been  for  many  years  placed 
under  very  zealous  and  able  management;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
constant  services  of  Mr.  Lee,  its  actuary,  has  received  the  support  of 
considerably  more  than  an  hundred  clergymen  and  gentlemen  residing 
at  different  places  within  the  county,  who  have  taken  pains  to  make 
known  among  the  labouring  poor  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  even  the  smallest  savings,  and  who 
have,  at  the  cost  of  some  personal  trouble,  received  such  savings  and 
transmitted  them  to  Exeter  for  investment, — an  operation  which, 
unaided,  the  depositors  could  hardly  have  accomplished.  This  fact 
should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  others  who  have  the  like  opportunity  of 
benefiting  their  ]>oor  neighbours,  showing  as  it  does  that  even  in  the 
least  promising  soil  they  may  reap  a  large  harvest  of  success  if  the 
needful  labour  be  not  withheld.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  create 
surprise  that  Lancashire,  at  the  head  of  our  manufacturing  population, 
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should  stand  so  low  in  the  scale  with  regard  to  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes,  that  there  shonld  be  twenty-five  counties  of  England, 
the  average  deposits  in  which  are  greater.  This  too  is  capable  of 
explanation  that  must  be  satisfactory.  In  towns,  and  especially  in 
places  that  arc  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
villages  of  Lancashire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  have  long  been, 
more  profitable  opportunities  present  themselves  for  the  investment  of 
small  sums  than  are  offered  by  Savings'  Banks.  Among  these  oppor- 
timities  Building  Clubs  are  common  in  those  localities,  and  absorb  the 
working  man's  savings  to  an  extent  which  few  persons  who  have  not 
inquired  into  the  subject  woxdd  conceive  probable. 

The  advantage  held  forth  by  the  Government  to  the  working  man, 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  save  a  portion  of  his  earnings,  was  greater 
under  the  Act  of  1817  than  it  is  at  present.  The  rate  of  interest  then 
fixed  was,  as  already  stated,  ^d.  per  centum  per  diem,  or  Al.  lis.  3c?, 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  out  of  which  the  allowance  made  to  depositors 
was  usually  4  per  cent.,  the  remaining  lis.  3f/.  being  retained  to  defray 
expenses.  There  was  no  restriction  then  placed  upon  depositors  as  to 
the  amount  of  their  savings;  they  might  deposit  100^.  the  first  year, 
and  50^.  every  year  after,  so  long  as  they  might  be  inclined  or  able  to 
do  so,  and  they  might  make  investments  in  as  many  different  Savings' 
Banks  as  they  judged  proper  and  could  effect.  In  time,  however, 
parties,  not  contemplated  by  the  legislature  in  framing  the  law,  finding 
that  they  could  thus  secure;  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  yielded 
by  the  public  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  save  all  risk  of  fluctuation 
in  the  A'alue  of  their  deposits,  used  the  Savings'  Banks  to  an  incon- 
venient extent,  and  in  1824  an  Act  was  passed,  limiting  the  amount 
that  might  be  deposited,  the  first  year  to  50/.,  and  all  future  yearly 
deposits  to  30/.,  with  the  further  restriction  that  no  person  should 
receive  interest  upon  any  amount  beyond  200/.,  and  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  have  deposits  in  more  than  one  Savings'  Bank. 
In  1828  the  rate  of  interest  Avas  reduced  to  '2\d.  per  centum  per  diem, 
or  3/.  8s.  5\d.  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  largest  sum  received  in  any 
one  year  was  fixed  at  30/.,  and  150/.  was  adopted  as  the  largest  sum 
upon  which  interest  would  be  paid  to  any  one  depositor.  In  1833, 
the  laws  relating  to  Savings'  Banks  were  extended  to  the  Channel 
Islands;  and  in  1835,  as  already  stated,  they  were  made  to  embrace 
Scotland.  The  latest  Act  for  the  regulation  of  these  institutions  was 
passed  in  1844;  it  further  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
public  to  3j  per  cent,  per  annum;  reducing  to  2d.  per  cent,  per 
diem,  or  3/.  Os.  \Qd.  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  allowance  to  depositors. 
This  change  took  effect  from  and  after  the  20th  November,  1844,  the 
day  to  which  the  statements  now  brought  forward  are  made  up. 
Whether  or  not  the  allowing  of  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  has  much 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  leading  them  to  spare 
a  portion  of  their  earnings,  is  a  question  which  the  result  of  this  change 
may  enable  us  to  answer.  If  that  answer  should  be  in  the  affirmative, 
if  the  now  diminished  allowance  for  interest  should  in  any  degree 
check  the  disposition  to  saving  on  the  part  of  the  classes  for  Avhom 
Savings'  Banks  are  opened,  the  economy  of  Parliament  in  thus  restrict- 
ing that  allowance  will  prove  a  measure  of  very  doubtful  wisdom,  and 
one  as  to  which  the  legislature  cannot  too  soon  retrace  its  steps. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  managers  of  Savings'  Banks  have  not 
generally  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  they  possess 
for  throwing  light  npon  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  various  classes 
making  deposits,  by  recording  and  publishing  their  occupations.  Many 
years  ago,  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  addressed  circular  letters 
to  each  Savings'  Bank  then  existing,  accompanied  by  forms  to  be  filled 
up,  and  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  possessing  correct  knowledge 
upon  the  subject.  This  well  meant  effort  proved,  however,  wholly 
abortive.  Some  few  of  these  establishments  are  accustomed  to  publish 
such  information ;  among  those  are  "The  Devon  and  Exeter  Savings' 
Bank,"  already  mentioned,  and  "  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  for 
Savings."  As  it  may  be  useful  to  know  the  result  exhibited  by  the 
accounts  of  two  establishments,  similar  in  their  object,  but  differing  so 
materially  in  their  circumstances,  I  shall  close  this  sketch  by  calling 
attention  to  their  several  statements. 

Analysis  of  Depositors  in  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Savings'  Bank  from 
1827  to  1833. 


Number. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Average 
Deposit. 

867 

3,574 

344 

£ 
43,612 
106,022 
3,284 

£    S.    d. 
50     6     0 
29  13     3 

Female  servants 

Children  of  servants 

9  10  11 

Total  Servants  

4,785 

152,918 

31   19     2 

Small  shopkeepers 

503 

2,365 

118 

612 

448 

194 

470 

3,778 

26,900 

90,839 

2,916 

20,269 

2,615 

8,535 

21,224 

50,840 

53     9     7 
38     8     2 

Artificers  and  mechanics   

Labourers  

24   14      1 

Females  in  trade    

Apprentices    

Carriers,  drivers,  porters,  &c 

Teachers,  clerks,  and  shopmen 

Children  of  the  above    

33     2     4 
5   16     9 
43  19  11 
45     3     2 
13     9     1 

Total  Traders  and  Manufacturers 

8,488 

224,138 

26     8     1 

788 
2,050 
3,844 

40,190 
65,757 
53,933 

51     0     3 

Labourers  

31   18     8 

Children  of  the  above 

14     0     7 

Total  Agriculturists   

6,691 

159,880 

23  17  11 

Soldiers,  sailors,  revenue  officers,  &c 

1,080 

40,977 

37  18  10 

Miscellaneous 

879 

32,654 

37     2  11 
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^^lattsllci  of  Merth/r  Tydc'il.  By  G.  S.  Kenrick,  Esq.  {Read  hefore 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge^  24th 
June,  1845.) 

It  is  our  duty,  while  we  enjoy  superior  advantages  of  station  or  con- 
dition, to  strive  to  do  something  for  our  less  fortunate  brethren.  To 
do  anything  for  them  with  effect  wc  must  make  ourselves  acquainted 
"with  them,  with  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
the  effects  which  these  are  calculated  to  produce  on  them,  both  morally 
and  physically.  With  this  view  I  have  been  led,  however  imper- 
fectly, to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  statistics  of  Merthyr  Tydvil — the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  its  means  of  education  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  the  operation  of  these  as  seen  in  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  people. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Population  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  made  in  the  spring  of 

1841. 


Total  Population 

32,968 

Exclusive  of  Coedycymmer,  Hamlet 
of  Vaynor,  Taft",  and  Cymon,  and 
Forest-hill. 

Houses    

6,145 

5i  persons  to  a  house  nearly. 
Three  persons  to  a  room. 

Sleeping-rooms  

10,835 

Children  under  three  years  of  age.... 

3,203 

Children  from  three  to  twelve  years 

0,857 

Age  for  education,  full  one-fifth  of 
the  population. 

Lodgers  

6,140 

One  for  each  house. 

English  people   

4,181 

13  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
84         do.               do. 

Welsh 

27,802 
985 

Irish    

3         do.               do. 

Persons  who  can  speak  English  in- 

telligibly   

10,917 

Children  who  go  to  day-schools,  by 

report  of  their  parents    

1,272 

Less  than  a  fifth  of  those  who  ought 

Ditto,  by  report  of  teachers 

1,313 

to  go. 

Pupils  attending  nineteen  Sunday- 

schools  at  Dissenting  chapels 

4,581 

Average  attendance. 

Ditto  at  Church  Sunday-schools  .... 

350 

)>               >» 

Can  read 

11,774 

Can  write    

5,709 

Persons  among  the  labouring  classes 

who  have  other  books  besides  re- 

ligious  books  

445 

Do  not  go  to  a  place  of  worship 

11,759 

Workmen  occasionally  intoxicated... 

2,587 

Or  a  thirteenth  of  the  population. 

Workmen  who    have  houses  being 

their  own  property 

91 

Lodging-houses 

59 

Children  working   and   living  with 

their  parents 

2,940 

Females  working    

404 

15,182 

Chapels  20,          „           | 

The  mass  of  the  population  of  Merthyr  has  been  called  into  activity 
and  brought  into  this  wild  district  by  the  establishment  of  large  iron- 
works belonging  to  Messrs.  Crawshay,  Guest,  Hill,  and  Thompson.  The 
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greater  part  of  the  people  are  supported  by  their  daily  labour  at  these 
Avorks;  and  the  remainder  of  the  population  consists  of  persons  who 
supply  them  with  food,  clothing,  furniture,  beer,  physic,  law,  and 
divinity.  There  are  very  few  persons  who  reside  in  the  black-looking 
village  of  Merthyr  who  are  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  the  iron  works,  in  one  of  the  modes  mentioned  above. 

In  proceeding  to  notice  in  detail  the  result  of  our  census,  we  find, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  5^  persons  on  an  average  to  each 
house,  which  shows  that  there  is  more  accommodation  in  this  respect 
than  the  population  to  the  east  of  the  coal  basin  enjoys. 

The  number  of  persons  to  each  sleeping-room  is  three,  being  per- 
haps as  little  crowded  as  the  generality  of  manufacturing  towns.  In 
some  parts  of  the  village  there  are  liouses,  however,  which  contain  far 
too  many  inmates,  and  where  lodging-houses  of  a  mean  description 
are  crowded  with  persons  of  different  professions,  including  vagrants, 
gamblers,  and  men  leading  dissolute  lives. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  unmarried  men  who  come  from 
Cardiganshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  other  adjoining  counties,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  wages  which  are  given  at  the  iron-works,  the 
usual  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  reversed  in  this  parish,  and  the 
males  much  exceed  the  females;  the  former  being  in  the  ratio  of  six  to 
five  of  the  latter.  This  influx  of  single  men  from  tlie  surrounding 
country  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  lodgers,  viz.,  6140,  whom 
we  find  located  in  Merthyr,  being  one-fifth  of  the  population,  and 
amounting  to  one  lodger  for  every  house  in  the  parish. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  large  village  so  near  the  boundary  of  an 
English  county  as  Merthyr  is,  and  having  such  frequent  communica- 
tion with  it,  should  have  so  small  a  number  of  Saxons,  as  the  English 
are  called,  among  the  population — only  about  4000  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  33,000;  and  there  are  11,000,  or  one-third,  who  cannot  speak 
English  intelligibly,  and  would  not  understand  an  English  sermon. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  service  at  the  chapels  is  generally  con- 
ducted in  Welsh. 

In  all  towns,  whether  large  or  small,  there  is  a  portion  inhabited 
by  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
district  occu])ied  by  the  poor;  there  is  also  a  part  where  the  decencies 
of  life  are  generally  observed,  and  another  where  these  observances  are 
not  kept  up:  men  will  fix  their  abode  and  associate  with  those  who 
resemble  them  in  character  and  condition  of  life;  added  to  which,  the 
effect  of  example  is  great  in  producing  a  level  in  moral  attributes  as 
well  as  in  personal  and  domestic  habits.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  visit  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  give  as  faithful  a 
l)icture  as  we  can  ctf  the  inhabitants — tlieir  wants,  their  temptations, 
their  comforts  or  destitution,  their  virtues  and  their  vices — that  cor- 
responding efforts  may  be  made  to  cncoiiragc  what  is  praiseworthy, 
and  to  remove  what  is  injurious  or  vicious. 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  crowded  and  imcomfortablc  dwellings, 
with  unpaved  and  almost  impassable  streets,  are  inhabited  by  persons 
who  a])j)ear  to  be  degraded  and  demoralized  by  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  We  will  begin  with  Dowlais, 
which  does  not  captivate  a  stranger  by  its  cleanliness  or  neatness,  par- 
ticularly in  the  back  streets,  uiid  Longtowu  is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
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streets  in  Dowlais.  The  houses  consist  of  only  one  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  is  used  for  all  purposes.  In  one  of  these  houses  were 
stowed  ten  human  beings,  viz.,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  with 
three  grown-up  lodgers ;  the  beds  were  in  a  comer  of  the  room  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  part  by  a  curtain.  The  furniture  in  this  street 
and  Twyn  of  Wagan  is  of  a  miserable  description:  the  people  are  very 
poor;  very  few  of  them  attend  a  place  of  worship,  and  almost  every 
house  is  visited  by  that  scourge  of  the  working  classes — intemperance. 
Eighteen  adjoining  houses  in  this  district  contain  96  persons,  and  only 
22  of  these  go  to  a  place  of  worship.  Two  houses  at  the  back  of 
Bethania  Street  consist  of  one  small  room  each,  to  which  there  is  no 
access  except  by  walking  up  a  deal  plank  to  these  miserable  abodes. 
The  one  house  is  inhabited  by  nine  persons,  the  other  by  seven.  There 
is  scarcely  any  furniture  in  these  houses,  and  only  one  small  bed  at  the 
corner  of  the  room  for  all  the  family;  the  children  must,  therefore,  be 
littered  on  the  floor.  In  a  house  in  an  adjoining  street  there  was  little 
furniture,  yet  the  house  was  neatly  kept;  but  the  poor  woman  com- 
plained that  her  husband  was  almost  always  drunk — that  he  wtjit  off 
on  this  errand  a  week  ago  and  was  not  yet  returned.  Two  of  her 
children  were  dead;  and  she  wished,  for  its  own  sake,  the  other  was 
dead  also.  She  seemed  broken-hearted  by  the  misconduct  of  her 
husband.  These  houses  of  one  room  each  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
Dowlais  Company;  the  rent  is  about  \s.  Qd.  a- week,  exclusive  of  coal. 

Adkins  Row.  People  poor — dirty — drunken.  At  one  house  the 
woman  said  she  had  no  Bible  now ;  she  had  a  valuable  one  some  time 
ago,  and  lent  it  to  a  neighbour,  who  pawned  it  for  gin. 

Street,  No.  21.  The  habitations  dirty  and  poor:  there  were  twelve 
drunkards  in  one  house,  who  were  not  at  all  ashamed  to  own  it.  Only 
two  persons  out  of  the  thirteen  who  lived  at  this  house  went  to  a 
place  of  worship. 

Street,  No.  4.  At  one  of  these  houses  lives  a  pudler,  getting 
35».  a- week ;  but  he  spends  most  of  his  money  in  drink,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children  are  in  a  pitiable  condition ;  she  would  have  died  for 
want  of  food  during  her  last  confinement,  but  for  the  charity  of  her 
neighbours. 

Pullywhead.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  poor,  immoral, 
and  drunken,  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  them  attend  a  place  of 
worship.  One  woman  said  four  of  her  children,  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  were  working  in  the  coal-pit,  and  she  complained  that  poverty 
obliged  the  younger  ones  to  go,  at  the  cost  of  their  health,  because  her 
husband  was  a  drunkard. 

Before  we  leave  Dowlais,  and  proceed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
parish,  we  must  make  a  few  general  observations.  There  are  a  number 
of  houses  about  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works  occupied  by  285  families, 
who  mainly  derive  their  support  from  these  works,  and  we  have  noted 
their  condition  as  follows : — 

Families  bearing  the  appearance  of  comfort 129 

Ditto,  poor 137 

Ditto,  miserably  poor    11 

Ten  of  these  houses  are  used  for  the  sale  of  beer,  or  one  bccr-house 
to  twenty-seven  houses.  This  fact  explains  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  as  one-third  of  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  is  devoted  to 
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the  purchase  of  intoxicating  drink.  In  two  streets  near  tin's  locality 
are  eighty-five  houses,  and  eight  of  them  are  used  for  the  sale  of  malt 
liquor.  These  streets  are  filthy,  the  houses  dirty  and  crowded;  the 
inhabitants  are  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  immorality,  and  many  of 
them  never  attend  a  place  of  worship.  In  passing  through  Dowlais  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  without  turning  out 
of  the  main  street,  sixty-two  drunken  people  were  counted;  several  of 
them  were  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  beer-shops  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
be  opened,  that  they  might  renew  the  practices  of  the  previous  night. 

In  proceeding  to  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pendarran 
Iron  Works  there  are  three  streets  near  to  each  other.  Respecting  the 
first,  we  must  remark,  that  the  people  appeared  rather  poor  and  dirty, 
and  there  was  great  complaint  of  drunkenness.  Of  the  next  we  must 
report  that  the  people  seemed  very  poor,  and  intemperance  existed  in 
almost  every  house.  In  the  third  street  the  houses  were  poor  and 
filthy,  and  there  are  several  instances  of  great  wretchedness  and  distress 
through  intemperance.  When  the  love  of  strong  drink  becomes  pre- 
valent, it  is  not  confined  to  the  male  population,  but  spreads  to  the 
females.  In  a  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  elsewhere  in  this 
parish,  we  saw  five  or  six  women,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mornino-, 
drinking  tea  with  rum  in  it.  Where  women  follow  this  practice  of 
taking  spirits  while  their  husbands  are  at  work,  their  houses  and 
families  are  untidy  and  neglected. 

Unfortunately,  a  working  man  cannot  be  wasteful  or  extravagant 
Avithout  making  others  suffer  besides  himself.  His  family  suffers  in 
many  ways,  but  not  least  in  the  children  being  taken  at  a  very  tender 
age  to  work  underground,  before  they  have  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  fatigue  and  exposure  to  which  they  are  subjected.  We 
believe  that  there  are  many  children  at  Pendarran,  whose  fathers, 
being  colliers,  carry  them  on  their  backs  into  the  colliery,  where  they 
remain  all  day,  and  some  of  these  children  are  under  five  years  of  age. 
A  boy  of  seven  years  of  age  was  taken  to  work  in  the  coal-pit  by  his 
father,  and  very  soon  a  cold  fixed  in  his  limbs,  and  he  has  been  for 
several  months,  and  still  continues,  a  great  suff'erer.  No.  53,  22, 
100 — Child  caught  cold  by  attending  an  air-door,  and  the  lungs  of 
these  children  are  seriously  affected.  No.  19,  41,  45  bear  similar 
testimony  to  the  evils  arising  from  this  practice.  At  Twyn  Rhodyn 
are  eighty  children  of  tender  age  who  are  at  -work,  and  there  are 
several  cases  of  ill  health  from  this  cause. 

Street  No.  10,  Cabin  Twyld  — These  are  miserable  huts;  they  lie 
low,  and  are  damp,  filthy,  and  unhealthy ;  the  peojjle  are  ignorant 
and  drunken.  Guarawar — The  liouses  are  ill-furnished  and  very 
dirty,  and  thrre  is  much  drinking  among  the  people. 

It  is  ])leasant  to  turn  from  this  dark  catalogue  to  Street  No.  9  and 
Lhiynvagor,  which  were  formerly  r(>niarkable  for  drunkenness.  Per- 
sons in  private  houses  had  been  selling  beer  without  a  license,  Avhen 
two  sober  families  removed  to  this  place,  and  there  was  speedily  a 
reformation  in  the  characters  of  their  neighbours,  many  of  whom  are 
now  respectable  in  conduct,  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  public 
Avorship.  Such  is  the  effect  of  example  for  either  good  or  evil:  a 
drunkard  makes  others  drunken;  a  virtuous  man  induces  others  to 
become  sober  and  religious. 

VOL.    IX.       PAllT    I.  O 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Pontstorcliouso  is  remarkable  for  dirt  and 
depravity.  The  houses  in  streets  No.  15  and  16,  Quarry-row,  are 
dirty  and  badly  furnished,  and  the  streets  in  many  parts  knee-deep  in 
nind:  it  is  a  low  and  unhealthy  spot.  Street  No.  17,  the  most  miser- 
able holes  (cellars),  and  the  most  wretched  and  immoral  people ;  a  col- 
lection of  all  that  is  bad.  Yet  in  this  place  there  are  a  few  houses 
which  are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  rest,  and  form  an  oasis  in  this  desert. 

Pontstorehouse  itself  is  distinguished  for  its  miserable  houses  and 
cellars,  many  of  which  are  used  as  lodging-houses  of  the  lowest  'class: 
there  are  16  lodging-houses  in  this  neighbourhood.  To  prevent  reite- 
rating the  same  thing  over  again,  we  must  place  in  one  category  Street 
No.  3,  storehouses,  stable -houses,  houses  by  Iron-bridge,  Hollow 
Island,  Pendarran  Vach,  the  general  report  of  which  is,  that  the 
streets  were  filthy,  the  houses  dirty,  with  little  furniture,  and  the 
people  ignorant  and  intemperate.  In  some  houses  the  children  were 
almost  naked,  having  no  clothes  to  put  on,  and  their  parents  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship ;  indeed  to  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  district,  religion  is  a  thing  almost  unknown. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dowlais, 
Pendarran,  and  Cyfarthfa  Iron  Works,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  distress 
among  the  people;  that  the  streets  in  which  they  live  are  filthy  and 
untidy;  their  houses  are  ill-furnished;  they  have  scarcely  clothes  or 
food  for  the  children;  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  iron-works  have  been  receiving  for  seven  years  29s.  a 
week  on  an  average,  with  regular  work.  But,  under  these  favourable 
circumstances,  in  a  parish  containing  33,000,  most  of  them  workmen, 
only  91  workmen  have  built  or  bought  houses  of  their  own ;  and  very 
few  indeed  have  put  money  in  the  savings'  bank.  Though  they 
receive  their  money  every  week,  and  have  a  good  market  at  which 
to  make  their  purchases,  yet  the  majority  of  the  workmen  are  poor — 
many  of  them  are  deeply  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers.  They  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  instead  of  that  take  them 
to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  to  the  injury  of  their  health.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  sufferers,  who  are  in  the  decline  of  life,  if  they 
had  been  prudent  would  now  have  been  independent  of  the  frowns 
of  the  world,  and  might  have  retired  from  work  on  a  handsome  com- 
petency. All  the  comforts  that  they  might  have  enjoyed  they  have 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  intoxication  by  means  of  a  nauseous  kind  of 
beer,  which  would  not  be  considered  drinkable  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  High-street,  and  the  better  part  of  the  town,  is  inhabited  by 
a  respectable  class  of  persons,  chiefly  shopkeepers.  Street  No.  2, 
Nanty  Gwyneth,  contains  convenient  dwellings  with  gardens  attached; 
the  street  is  clean,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  was 
evinced  by  our  finding  several  heads  of  families  in  the  act  of  reading 
the  Bible,  or  engaged  in  morning  prayer.  A  portion  of  the  glebe  land 
is  occupied  by  Scotchmen,  who  are  wandering  tea-dealers  and  hawkers, 
and  some  of  their  houses  are  furnished  with  good  libraries  of  works  on 
generalhterature;  but  it  was  very  rarely  that  we  found  such  books  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Welsh  or  English  workmen. 

Having  spoken  of  cases  where  parents  neglected  the  moral  culture 
of  their  children,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  praise- 
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worthy  conduct  of  a  shoomaker,  whose  sons  we  found  first  reading 
and  then  repeating  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  before  they  went  to  their 
work.  The  shoemaker  wished  that  his  children  should  have  employ- 
ment for  their  minds  as  well  as  their  hands,  while  they  were  in  the 
colliery. 

The  workmen  belonging  to  the  Plymouth  works,  and  living  near 
them,  are  a  more  orderly  people  than  we  found  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  parish ;  which  may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  wise 
precaution  of  Messrs.  HiUs,  who  own  the  land,  and  have  not  suffered 
it  to  be  overrun  with  public-houses  and  beer-shops.  The  temptation 
here  is  not  continually  before  the  men,  and  they  are  consequently 
more  sober. 


lAst  of  Day  Schools  in  the  Parish  ofMerthyr, 


Dowlais  Dame  School,  payment  ^d.  each  week 

»»  j>  «>"•  )» 

„       Boys  and  Girls' School,  5rf.         ,, 
,,      Do.  5d.         ,, 

Dowlais  Co.'s  School 


Merthyr  National  School 

Boys'  School,  where  Latin  is  taught,  21*.  a  quarter 

do.  8s.         ,,       

Boys'  and  Girls'  School,  from  6s.  to  10s.         ,,       

Girls'  School  6s.  to  10s.         „       

Boys'  and  Girls',  where  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
at  the  rate  of  6rf.  a  week    


Do.,  do., 

Do.,  do., 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do., 

Dame  School  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do., 

Do.,  do., 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Do.,  do.. 

Girls'  School,  terms  not  known... 

Boys'  and  Girls',  do. 


&d.  a  week 

hd.  „       , 

bd.  „ 

Ad.  „ 

4rf.  „ 

id.  „ 

id.  „ 

M.  ,, 

?>d.  „ 

3d.  „ 

3d.  „ 

id.  „ 

Zd.  „ 

3d.  „ 

3d.  „ 

3d.  „ 

3d.  „ 

3d.  „ 


17  Dame  Schools 
15  other  Schools 


Pupils. 

15 

34 

50 

40 

40 
200 

150 
60 
60 
40 
20 

36 
30 
50 
50 
70 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
30 
20 
40 
10 
15 
18 
10 
30 
30 
20 
50 

379 
934 


379 


934 


1313 

Making  a  total  of  32  schools  and  1313  pupils.  This  includes  pri- 
vate and  i)ubUc  day  schools  of  all  kinds,  except  Sunday  schools.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  our  own  experience,  in  a  great  degree,  confirms 
the  report  of  Mr,  Tremenhere,  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are, 
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in  general,  deficient  of  that  degree  of  learning  which  is  now  consi- 
dered necessary  to  constitute  a  well-qualified  superintendent  of  a 
school.  Parents  have  not  been  accustomed  to  expect  much  from  a 
dame  school,  and  we,  therefore,  were  not  surprised  to  find  that,  in  one 
instance,  the  mistress  was  not  able  to  write  her  own  name.  The  chief 
object  sought  and  attained  by  the  dame  schools  appears  to  be,  that  the 
children  may  be  kept  out  of  mischief;  in  most  of  them  there  was  great 
noise  and  disorder.  One  roof  covers  both  a  school  and  a  public- 
house,  which  are  carried  on  under  the  same  auspices.  When  the  edu- 
cation and  moral  training  of  youth  is  confided  to  an  illiterate  publican, 
we  cannot  complain  that  no  progress  is  made  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
nor  be  astonished  if  the  population  should  be  ignorant,  debased,  im- 
moral, drunken.  It  is  wonderful  that  there  should  be  so  many  per- 
sons in  jNIerthyr  who  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of 
bad  example  and  teaching  from  their  parents,  instructors,  and  asso- 
ciates, and  should  have  sufficient  Christian  faith  and  resolution  to  over- 
come the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

There  is  but  little  inducement  to  send  children  to  some  of  the 
schools  at  Merthyr,  and  many  of  them  are  consequently  brought  up 
in  what  I  fear  is  a  more  unfavourable  atmosphere — the  house  of  their 
parents,  and  streets  and  lanes  of  the  village,  where  they  communicate 
to  each  other  the  bad  language  they  severally  learn  elsewhere, ' 

Can  we  say  that  the  condition  of  Merthyr  does  not  call  for  im- 
provement when  we  find  from  the  report  of  the  teachers,  that  only 
1313  children  attend  the  day  schools,  while  there  are  6857  children 
who  are  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  instruction  ?  Perhaps  the  number 
at  school  does  not  exceed  each  day  1200  children.  It  is  intemperance, 
the  monster  vice  of  the  working  classes,  which  makes  the  parents 
complain  that  they  cannot  atford  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
tempts  so  many  of  them  to  spend  their  Sundays  in  the  public-house, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  entirely  neglect  public  worship.  Till  this 
vice  is  grappled  with  and  eradicated,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
will  remain  low. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  places  of  worship 
have  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  them,  where,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  deficiency  of  public  day  schools  is  supplied ;  but,  as  the  teaching 
is  confined  to  reading,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  attainments  of  the 
scholars  are  very  limited,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  youth  is 
often  lost  when  the  children  grow  up. 

In  conclusion — There  is  a  great  neglect  of  drainage  in  Merthyr : 
many  of  the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  in  bad  weather  the  people  have 
to  wade  through  a  stratum  of  mud  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep. 

There  are  many  cellars  and  miserable  hovels  that  are  not  fit  for  men 
to  dwell  in.  There  are  many  streets  without  the  conveniences  which 
are  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  civilized  beings. 

There  are  no  proper  infant  schools ;  no  good  juvenile  schools,  two 
only  middling;  most  of  the  teachers  being  ilHterate,  two  of  them  not 
able  to  write.  TJierc  is  no  taste  for  literature  among  the  Avorking 
classes ;  very  few  of  them  having  books  on  general  subjects. 

There  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  who  never  attend 
a  place  of  worship,  whose  enjoyments  are  low  and  degrading,  who 
toil  from  youth  to  old  age  for  "drink,  drink,   drink;  and  when  tliey 
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are,  from  old  age  or  sickness,  prevented  from  following  tlieir  usual 
occupations,  having  made  no  provision  for  such  cases,  they  are  thrown 
on  the  parish  for  support. 

Places  of  Worship  in  Merthyr  Tydml. 


Will 
contain 
Persons. 

Average 
attendance. 

Sunday 

Schools, 

average 

attendance. 

Communi- 
cants. 

Church  of  England 

820 
1,148 
409 
400 
439 
652 
599 
452 
400 
498 
311 
444 
100 

288 
659 

1,182 
324 
202 

1,030 

324 

300 

30 

682 
755 
441 
806 
1,061 
271 
155 

450 

Tolerably  full. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Very  fuU. 

Pretty  full. 

Do. 

Do, 

Very  fuU. 

Full. 

Do. 

Not  full. 
Full. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
200 
300 
30 

400 

Full. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Not  full. 
Not  full. 

200 

180 
160 
250 
350 
200 
206 
400 
120 
200 
130 

90 
370 
155 
160 

150 
200 
200 
700 
450 

00 

Pontmorlais  Calvinistic  Methodist... 

Bethlehem                    ,, 

Cae  Pant  Tywyll,  say 

340 

English  Weslevan    

160 

Welsh  Wesleyan 

300 

Zoar,                 Independent    

450 

AduUam,                    ,,             

130 

Ynis  Coy,                  ,,             

198 

Bethesda,                    ,,              

497 

Trosd  y  Rhew,           ,,              

120 

Horeb,                       ,,             

70 

Heol  Cerrig,              ,,             

Scotch  Independent 

Bethesda. 

Ebenezer,  Baptist    

170 

Zion,               ,,        

490 

Bethel,             , 

122 

Tabernacle,     ,,        

130 

New  Baptist  Chapel    

Twyn  y  Rodyn,  Unitarian 

Catholic  dwelling-house 

300 

Jews 

Places  of  Worship  at  Dowlais. 
Church  of  England 

Caer  Salem,  Baptist    

300 

Bryn  Zion,  Independent 

300 

Bythania,              ,,            

600 

Hermon,  Calvinistic  Methodist 

Shiloh,  Welsh  Wesleyan 

280 

English           ,,        

50 

29  places  of  Worship 

15,182 

say  12,000 

4,931 

5,007 

Do  not  attend    11,759 

Say  attendance  average 12,000 

Only  once  a  day    3,000 

('hildicn  under  three 3,203 

Invalids,  &c 3,006 


Total 32,968 
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Statistical  Account  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Norway,  dedticed 
from  Official  Papers.     By  Richard  Valpy,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  Cambridge, 
20th  June,  1845.] 

The  following  information  respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
Norway  has  been  chiefly  collected  from  an  able  and  interesting  return 
made  to  the  English  Government,  by  J.  R.  Crowe,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  at  Hamraerfest;  and  as  the  subject  has  been  considered 
a  desirable  one  to  bring  before  the  Association,  such  particulars  have 
been,  by  permission,  abstracted  from  the  return,  as  appeared  the  most 
likely  to  make,  this  paper  acceptable. 

The  exports  and  imports  are  separately  considered,  and  our  atten- 
tion is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  the  export  trade  of  Norway, 
which  chiefly  consists  of  the  produce  of  her  forests,  fisheries,  and 
mines.  The  Timber  Trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Agershuus  and  Christiansand,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
province  of  Drontheim. 

Deals,  principally  in  12-feet  lengths,  balks,  round  and  square,  and 
timber  of  various  dimensions  for  building  materials,  constitute  the 
articles  of  the  trade. 

The  most  extensive  forests  are  in  the  interior,  and  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty belonging  to  peasants. 

No  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  forests  exist  in  Norway ; 
each  proprietor  cuts  as  much  wood  as  he  thinks  proper.  While  the 
country  was  under  the  Danish  dynasty,  various  attempts  were  made 
by  that  Government  to  introduce  their  own  system  of  control,  and  for 
a  short  period  a  Forest  or  Wood  Department  was  established,  with 
officers  to  regulate  the  felling  j  but  it  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  be  felled  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  proprietors. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  decrease  of  the  woods, 
but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  subject,  that  the  reproduction  is  as  rapid  as  the  consumption,  and 
that  no  material  decline  is  to  be  anticipated. 

Autumn  and  winter  are  the  periods  of  the  year  when  the  timber  is 
felled,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  its  being 
transported,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  river,  to  await 
the  freshes  in  the  spring,  which  carry  it  either  to  the  saw-mills  or  sea- 
coast,  as  may  be  required. 

The  timber  is  invariably  received  on  the  banks  of  the  river  by  the 
timber  merchants,  who  mark  what  they  purchase;  it  then  remains  on 
the  banks,  on  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the  purchasers,  until  it  is  trans- 
ported by  the  freshes  to  the  place  of  destination. 

As  soon  as  the  rivers  begin  to  increase,  proper  people  are  sent  up 
by  the  purchaser  to  clear  the  banks  of  the  timber,  and  to  follow  its 
descent  in  order  to  release  any  that  may  chance  to  lodge  on  the  way. 
Whenever  lakes  intervene,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  timber  is  then 
collected  into  rafts,  and  conducted  across  to  the  opposite  outlet.  It  is 
there  cast  adrift,  and  again  carried  along  by  the  stream,  until  it 
reaches  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  formed  into  shapes,  suitable  to  the 
market  for  which  it  may  be  intended. 

To  Holland,  where  the  Norway  timber  is  chiefly  in  demand  for 
piles,  it  is  sent  round. 
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For  England,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  demand  is  exclusively  for 
building  materials,  with  the  exception  of  the  timber  required  in  Corn- 
wall for  the  use  of  the  mines,  the  balks  are  always  squared. 

The  principal  markets  for  deals  are  England,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Holland,  and  quantities  of  an  inferior  description  are  sent  to  Denmark. 

For  some  years  this  branch  of  trade  has  been  gradually  changing  its 
course.  Formerly  England  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  and  most 
certain  market;  and,  in  return,  England  retained  almost  the  exclusive 
trade  in  manufactures,  as  but  few  manufactured  goods  found  their  Avay 
into  the  country  from  other  places.  With  France  but  little  intercourse 
existed,  and  scarcely  any  with  the  German  States. 

From  1809,  however,  the  period  when  the  English  protective 
system  in  favour  of  Canada  came  into  operation,  the  decline  of  this 
trade  with  England  commenced.  Owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
Norwegian  timber  and  deals,  the  change  pressed  more  heavily  on  Nor- 
way than  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  such  property  actually 
fell  in  value  upwards  of  50  per  cent.  If  not  entirely  and  immediately 
thrown  out  of  the  market,  the  Norwegian  dealer  laboured  under  so 
many  disadvantages  that  ultimately  he  was  driven  to  seek  more  fa- 
vourable outlets  for  his  produce,  and  these  he  found  in  France,  where 
the  custom  of  substituting  boarded  for  stone  or  brick  floors  was  gra- 
dually gaining  ground. 

As  the  exports  to  England  fell  off,  the  use  of  British  manufactures 
decreased  in  a  similar  proportion. 

Hamburgh  and  the  German  states  became  new  markets  for  this 
description  of  Norwegian  produce,  and  German  manufactures  super- 
seded in  a  great  measure  those  of  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  timber  and  deals, 
exported  to  various  countries  in  each  year  from  1835  to  1841. 


Years. 

Groat 
Britain. 

France. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Hanover. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

1835 

135,987 

156,842 

160,097 

5,317 

81,733 

16,012 

4,442 

560,430 

1836 

140,785 

.... 

582,047 

1837 

141,567 

571.105 

1838 

160,357 

179,885 

162,168 

9,150 

69,375 

18,522 

4,459 

603,916 

1839 

151,250 

680,517 

1840 

152,350 

666,497 

1841 

159,602 

187,497 

177,i35 

5,480 

109,400 

21,622 

6,132 

666,868 

Note. — The  quantities  exported  to  the  several  countries  in  1836,  1837,  1839, 
and  1840,  are  not  specified  with  the  exception  of  England. 

Thus,  in  18.35,  Holland  took  28-56  per  cent. ;  France  27-99;  Eng- 
land 24-27;  Denmark  14*59;  and  other  countries  459  per  cent,  of  the 
total  quantities  exported.  In  1838  France  took  29*79  percent.;  Hol- 
land 26*85;  England  26*55;  Denmark  11-49;  and  other  countries 
5*32  per  cent.  And  in  1841  France  took  28*11  per  cent.;  Holland 
26*55;  England  23*93;  Denmark  16*44;  and  other  coimtrics 497 per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  timber. 

The  annual  average  quantities  of  timber  exported  in  the  seven  years 
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from  1835  to  1841  wern  G18,7G9  loads  of  50  cubic  feet,  wliicli,  if  we 
include  firewood  and  articles  of  minor  importance,  such  as  hoops,  Sec, 
may  be  estimated  to  be  worth,  at  tlie  place  of  shipment,  rather  more 
than  two  millions  of  sp.  d.  or  £435,000. 

The  Fishincr  Trade  is  next  in  importance  to  the  timber  trade,  and 
that  branch  of  the  industry  of  Norway  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  tlie  west  coast,  from  the  Haze  to  the  fron- 
tiers at  tlie  entrance  of  the  AVhite  Sea;  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Christian- 
sand,  Tromsoe,  and  Ilammerfest,  being  the  principal  of  such  towns. 

The  exports  consist  of  stock  fish,  round  and  split,  clip  fish  or  bac- 
calau,  salted  cod  and  halibut,  in  barrels  and  in  bulk,  cod  roes,  salted, 
herrings  salted  or  pickled,  liver  and  shark  oil,  and  live  lobsters. 

The  stock  fish  is  prepared  by  the  fisherman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fishing-grounds,  merely  by  drying  in  the  open  air  without  salt. 
It  is  then  conveyed  by  him  to  the  place  of  shipment  and  sold  to  the 
merchant.  The  fish  roes  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fisher- 
man ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  clip  fish  (which  is  similar  to  that 
cured  at  Newfoundland),  and  the  pickling  of  the  herrings,  is  solely  at 
the  risk  of  the  merchant,  wdio  makes  his  purchases  as  the  fish  is 
landed,  employing  his  own  people  in  the  ulterior  preparations. 

The  markets  for  the  stock  fish  are  the  Italian  States,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  and  Belgium.  Clip  fish  is  chiefly  sent  to  Bilboa;  the 
liver  oil  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium ;  the  cod  roes  ex- 
clusively to  France,  where  they  are  used  as  ground  bait,  chiefly  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay. 

Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  Prussian  states  take  the  herrings  in  a 
pickled  or  salted  state,  in  barrels,  and  Denmark  is  also  a  market  for 
them  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  stock  fish  and  clip  fish  form  the  chief  proportion  of  the  fish 
trade,  the  herrings  are  second  in  importance,  the  raw  and  salted  cod 
and  halibut  next,  and  lastly  the  live  lobsters. 

The  progress  of  the  fisheries,  since  the  year  1814,  is  shown  in  the 
next  table,  where  the  annual  average  quantities  of  fish  exported  are 
given  in  quinquennial  periods,  from  1815  to  1841. 


Periods. 

Dried 

Stock 
Fish. 

Clip  Fish, 

or 
Baccalau. 

Herrings, 
Salted. 

Cod  Roes. 

Cod  Liver, 

and 
Shark  Oils. 

Live 
Lobsters. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

No. 

1815  to  1819 

;9,/G7 

1,836 

\       not       r 

8,545 

19,193 

■\       not 

1820  —  1824 

12,851 

3,805 

\  sjiccified  1 

(not  known) 

27,205 

1   specified 

1825  —1829 

19;512 

;,454 

I  for  these  j 

22,146 

40,458 

j  for  these 

1830  —  1834 

20,176 

8,039 

'  periods.    V 

21,148 

25,719 

J    periods 

1835  —  1839 

18,959 

12,337 

407,823 

22,434 

37,063 

681,009 

1840  -1841 

14,190 

11,285 

008,086 

20,217 

41,715 

552,272 

In  addition  to  the  exports  here  specified,  raw  fish  is  exported  to 
some  extent,  but  in  what  quantities  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Although  considerable  fluctuations  appear  in  the  quantities  of  fish 
exjiorted  at  the  difterent  periods  specified  in  the  above  table,  Avhich 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  varying  nature  of  the 
fishing  trade,  a  growing  increase  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1814. 
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The  average  of  the  five  years  from  1815  to  1819,  in  comparison 
with  the  average  of  the  two  years  1840  and  1841,  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing results  relating  to  the  latter  average: — 


Dried 

Stock  Fish. 


-f45p.ct. 


Clip  Fish,  or 
Baccalau. 


+  514p.ct. 


Herrings, 

Salted, 

•40- '41  with  '35-'39. 

+  30  per  ct. 


Cod  Roes. 


Cod  Liver,  and 
Shark  Oils. 


+  137  per  ct.   +117  perct. 


Live 

Lobsters, 
•35-'39with'40-'4I. 

—  23  per  cent. 


and  in  comparing  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1815  to  1829 
with  that  of  the  twelve  years  from  1830  to  1841,  the  results  are  as 
follow,  in  regard  to  the  latter  average: — 


Dried 
Stock  Fish. 


+  27p.ct. 


Clip  Fish,  or 
Baccalau. 


+142p.ct. 


Herrings, 

Salted, 

'35- '39  with '40- '41, 

+  30  per  ct. 


Cod  Roes, 
•15-'19&  '25- '29 
with '30  to '41. 

+  39  per  ct. 


Cod  Liver,  and 
Shark  Oils. 


+  20  per  ct. 


Live 

Lobsters, 

'.35-'29with'40-'41. 

—  23  per  cent. 


So  that  all  branches  of  the  fisheries  exhibit  a  very  considerable 
progress  since  the  year  1814,  with  the  exception  of  lobsters,  which 
have  materially  decreased  in  the  last  of  the  two  periods  for  which 
we  have  figures. 

The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on,  with  little  variation,  along  the 
whole  coast  from  Bergen  to  the  White  Sea,  but  the  chief  seat  of 
it  is  near  the  Lofi'oden  Islands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  much, 
but  undeservedly,  dreaded  Maelstroom ;  and  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March  upwards  of  20,000  men  are  occasionally  engaged 
in  this  fishery,  which,  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  also  gives  employ- 
ment to  from  12,000  to  15,000  men  during  the  summer,  and  attracts 
from  300  to  400  Russian  vessels  annually  to  its  coast. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cod  liver  does  not  always  bear  the 
same  relative  proportion  to  the  fish.  There  is  a  very  striking  difference 
occasionally  in  the  quantity  of  oil  the  liver  yields,  for  six  hundred 
livers  may  be  required  one  year  to  make  a  barrel  of  oil,  when  two 
hundred  are  sufiicient  at  another  period. 

The  most  important  fishery  is  the  herring,  and  although  this  is 
more  fluctuating  than  any  other  branch  of  the  fishing  trade,  of  late 
it  has  been  .successful  for  a  scri(\s  of  years. 

Like  the  cod,  the  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  at  two  periods  of 
the  year,  in  summer  and  winter.  The  chief  locality  of  the  latter 
is  along  the  coast  from  IMacegal  to  Bergen,  and  of  the  former  from 
Drontlieim  to  Hammcrfest.  At  one  time,  the  winter  herrings  had 
abandoned  the  Norwegian  coast,  but  since  1808  they  have  been 
regular  in  their  annual  visit. 

The  lobster  fishery  is  now  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  a  separate  notice.  For  the  last  three  years  since  1841,  the 
annual  average  exports  have  not  much  exceeded  500,000,  and  as  the 
consumption  in  the  country  has  not  increased  it  is  evident  that  this 
branch  of  the  fisheries  is  on  the  decline.     It  is  pursued  along  the 
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coast  from  the  Swedish  frontiers  to  Christiansand,  and  the  produce 
is  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  the  London  market ;  lobster  smacks 
regularly  running  between  the  Norway  coast  and  London  to  receive 
them. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  since  1837,  the  annual  average  quantities 
of  smoked  salmon  exported  has  only  been  5,455  lbs.,  and  of  this  not 
above  200  lbs.  has  been  sent  annually  to  England;  the  chief  market 
being  Denmark. 

In  Part  XIL,  p.  112,  of  Mr.  Macgregor's  Commercial  Tariff, 
it  is  stated  that  for  several  years  salmon  formed  an  article  of  export, 
but  of  late  years  the  catch  has  not  exceeded  the  demand  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  decrease  in  this  valuable  article  has  been  attributed  to 
the  swarms  of  sharks  that  have  of  late  years  retained  possession  of  the 
banks  lying  off  the  coasts.  This  fact  was  only  accidentally  discovered 
in  1841,  by  the  circumstance  of  two  small  vessels  being  fitted  out  as 
an  experiment  to  try  the  bank  fishery  for  cod,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously attempted ;  when  instead  of  finding  the  object  they  were  in 
search  of,  these  voracious  animals  were  met  with.  In  1842  eiglit 
vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Hammerfest,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
shark  fishing,  and  no  less  than  20,000  were  taken  without  any  ap- 
parent diminution  of  their  number.  The  shark  oil  produced  was  about 
1,000  barrels. 

The  total  value  of  these  fisheries  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
3  million  of  specie  dollars,  or  £653,000,  annually. 

The  Metal  Trade  is  of  a  limited  nature,  although  full  7-8ths  of  the 
produce  of  the  copper  and  cobalt  mines  is  exported :  the  latter  in  the 
shape  of  smalts  and  oxide  of  cobalt ;  the  former  in  cake,  sheet,  and 
rosette  copper. 

Equally  as  much  iron,  in  various  shapes,  is  imported  into  the 
country  as  is  exported.  Many  of  the  iron  mines  cannot  be  worked  to 
advantage  beyond  what  the  local  consumption  may  call  for. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  of  metals,  and  minerals  of 
metals,  exported  in  each  of  the  years  1835  and  1841,  and  the  annual 
average  thereof  during  the  seven  years  from  1835  to  1841. 


Years. 


Chrome  Iron. 


Chrome 
Salt. 


Cobalt 
Ores. 


Cobalt 
Smalts. 


Cobalt 
Oxide. 


1835 

1838 

1841 

Average    1835  to] 
1841  J 

Per  centage  pro- 
portions of  the 
average  com- 
pared with  1835 


lbs.  avs. 

505,120 

884,389 
381 

to    878,727 
40J 

-|-73  per  cent, 


lbs. 
2,520 


154,378 
60,189 


+  2,250 
per  cent. 


lbs. 


33,660 


lbs. 
88,480* 


123,056 
1,016,715 


+  1,050 
per  cent. 


lbs. 
255,920 


197,924 
259,841 

+  1  \  per  ct. 


*  The  quantities  of  cobalt  smalts  exported  in  1835  and  1841  only  average  about 
V(j  of  the  same  for  each  of  the  intermediate  years. 
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COPPER. 

IRON. 

Tears. 

Old. 

Sheet. 

In  Blocks. 

Ore. 

Wrought. 

Cast. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1835 

5,280 

1,044,120 

1,534 

2,155 

206 

1841 

4,850 

75,379 

1,233,931 

2,184 

105 

Average,  1835  to) 
1841                   .( 

44,334 

1,189,784 

1,272 

2,410 

126 

Per  centage  pro-i 
portions  of  thel 
average      com-  j 
pared  with  I835J 

1  +  740 
)  per  cent. 

+  14  per  ct. 

—  21perct. 

)  +12 
[per  cent. 

1  -  63 
J  perct. 

The  results  here  set  forth  jjlainly  prove  that  the  exports  of  the 
Mineral  resources  of  Norway  have  been,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
materially  augmented  of  late  years. 

Of  the  total  quantities  exported  in  the  year  1841  the  chief  propor- 
tion was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  value  of  metals  produced 
in  Norway,  including  the  produce  of  the  Kongsberg  silver  mines, 
which  amounts  to  full  l-5th  of  the  whole,  is  estimated  at  about  one 
million  specie  dollars,  or  of  21 7,500. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  Fur  Trade,  although  it  may  be  looked 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  a  transit  trade,  than  as  part  of  the  national 
industry.  The  production  of  the  country  has  dwindled  down  to  the 
catch  of  a  few  thousand  fox  skins,  a  few  hundred  bear,  wolf,  otter,  and 
seal  skins,  with  some  of  the  smaller  animals,  annually.  These  are  all 
sent  to  Finmark  for  barter  with  the  Russians,  with  whom  a  lively 
traffic  in  these  articles  is  carried  on ;  chiefly  however  with  otter  and 
fox  skins,  purchased  in  London  at  the  sales  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. From  London  the  skins  are  first  sent  to  Hamburgh,  where  they 
are  purchased  by  the  Norwegian  trader,  who  ships  them  to  Finjnark, 
whence  the  greater  part  of  the  otter  and  fox  skins,  which  form  19- 
20ths  of  the  fur  trade,  are  conveyed  to  Moscow,  and  there  sold  to  the 
caravan  traders.  The  skins  are  ultimately  taken  to  Keachta  to  be  bar- 
tered with  the  Chinese  for  tea. 

The  value  of  these  furs,  including  others  of  minor  importance,  does 
not  exceed  100,000  specie  dollars  annually,  or  £21,700. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  may  therefore  be  estimated  as 
follows : — 

Timber  about  2,000,000  specie  dollars,  or  £435,000 

Produce  of  the  Fisheries    „     3.000,000  ,,                  653,000 

Produce  of  the  Mines   „     1,000,000  ,,                  217,500 

Fur     „        100,000  „                   21,700 

6,100,000  1,327.200 

Freights  by  Norwegian  vessels      ,,      1,500,000  „  32(;,000 

Total     7,600,000  „  1,653,200 

The  vabie  of  the  freights  is  added  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, as  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles  exported  are  conveyed  by  Nor- 
Avcgian  shipping ;  consequently  the  advantage  to  that  extent  remains 
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solely  w'itli  the  native  trader  and  shipowner.  From  the  official  returns 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  gross  amount  of  freights  earned  by  the 
transport  of  native  produce  is  fully  equal  to  1,666,000  specie  dollars, 
or  o£'362,200. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Import  Trade  of  Norway,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  articles  imported  are  salt,  grain,  co- 
lonial produce,  inanufactures,  tea,  sugar,  brandies,  wines,  provisions, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wool,  glass,  and  earthenware. 

Salt  is  received  as  return  cargoes  from  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Sicily,  and  occasionally  from  Liverpool. 

Giain  comes  from  Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

Colonial  produce  is  sent  from  Hamburgh,  Altona,  Holland,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Great  Britain. 

Provisions  are  imported  from  Denmark,  Russia,  Hanover,  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  manufactured  goods,  glass,  serge 
stuffs,  and  earthenware,  are  supplied  by  Hamburgh,  Altona,  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  following  short  abstract  from  Mr.  Crowe's  tables  of  the  articles 
imported  into  Norway  from  the  several  countries,  may  perhaps  be  some 
guide  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Nor- 
wegian import  trade. 

The  trade  of  Denmark  with  Norway  was  stripped  of  its  magnitude 
and  importance  when  the  two  countries  were  separated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and  Denmark  was  consequently  deprived  of  many 
commercial  advantages  which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  her  rela- 
tions with  Norway. 

The  trade  in  grain,  provisions,  and  colonial  produce,  was  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Danes  ;  and  the  merchants  of  Copenhagen 
were  in  fact  the  bankers  of  Norway,  and  as  such  controlled  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  commerce,  not  only  that  which  related  to  Denmark,  but 
also  the  trade  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Exchange  at  Copenhagen 
was  the  mart  where  most  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  Norway  were 
arranged. 

The  simple  interchange  of  their  superfluous  produce  now  forms  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  but  it  is  yet  of  an  extent  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  Denmark. 

Instead  of  inserting  in  this  paper  the  entire  tables  of  the  import 
trade  with  the  several  countries,  we  shall  only  abstract  the  quantities 
of  the  most  important  articles. 

The  imports  from  Denmark  in  each  of  the  years  1835,  1838,  and 
1841,  appear  in  the  next  table. 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  Denmark,  in  these 
periods,  has  for  the  most  part  suffered  a  gradual  decline.  Grain,  the 
demand  for  which  fluctuates  of  course  with  Norwegian  harvests  and 
provisions,  form  the  most  important  features  of  the  trade,  and  appear 
to  be  likewise  the  most  prosperous. 

According  to  the  most  careful  official  estimate  the  imports  are  valued 
at  rather  more  than  one  million  and  a-lialf  specie  dollars,  or 
o6326,000. 
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ARTICLES. 

1«35. 

1838. 

1341. 

Coffee lbs. 

97,630 

77,418 

64,706 

Cordage      ,, 

19,082 

15,474 

18,273 

Flax    „ 

20,813 

8,786 

7,273 

Hemp „ 

25,260 

4,340 

1,190 

Grain : — 

Barley     qrs. 

191,387 

230,272 

217,501 

Wheat  and  Flour  ,, 

18,049 

10,437 

7,453 

Rye , 

93,994 

67,241 

85,171 

Malt        „ 

13,597 

13,869 

16,362 

Leather       lbs. 

285,822 

97,230 

111,908 

Linens         ,, 

91,636 

87,947 

32,646 

Provisions,  viz. : — 

Cheese    ,, 

244,913 

316,457 

233,929 

Butter     ,, 

932,561 

1,465,949 

1,918,511 

Pork        „ 

410,126 

528,546 

639,702 

Beef        „ 

358,262 

391,494 

358,138 

Tallow     ,, 

64,582 

62,120 

87,108 

Wool       , 

71.434 

139,623 

Woollens        ,, 

77,929 

37,633 

41,702 

In  the  same  ratio  as  the  intercourse  with  Denmark  has  declined, 
lias  the  trade  with  Sweden  increased,  and  a  lively  intercourse  by  sea 
and  land  has  sprung  up. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  by  sea  from 
Sweden  in  each  of  the  years  1835,  1838,  and  1841,  are  given  in  the 
followinor  table. 


ARTICLES. 

1835. 

1838. 

1841. 

Alum      

...      lbs. 

30,961 

8,135 

30,661 

Bricks    

...     No. 

381,787 

458,629 

783,459 

Iron  and  Steel       

...     tons 

322 

1,049 

717 

Leather 

...     lbs. 

76,761 

5,965 

629 

Paper     

,, 

14,228 

45,430 

47,669 

Staves    

...    sp.  d. 

59,840 

75,894 

95,550 

Tobacco 

...      lbs. 

157,257 

105,435 

83,050 

Tar 

...  barrels 

2,761 

3,134 

4,706 

Oats       

qrs. 

5,241 

76 

9,348 

Butter    

...      lbs. 

80,675 

116,776 

117,905 

Linens   

95,907 

105,516 

93,036 

Woollens        

...        ., 

11,453 

16,233 

18,280 

No  particular  results  are  to  be  deduced  from  this  statement,  and  it 
aflfords  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  commercial  intercourse  that  exists 
between  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  quantities  of  manufactured  and  other 
goods  find  their  way  by  land,  and  of  wliich  no  returns  can  be  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  imports  that  pass  through  the  customs  does  not 
exceed  one  million  specie  dollars,  or  £217,500. 

The  trade  Ix'tween  Norway  and  Russia  is  of  a  two-fold  character : 
the  first  with  the  15altic  is  simple,  and  similar  to  that  carried  on  be- 
tween Norway  and  Prussia;  tlie  second,  with  the  northern  jiroviuces 
of  Norway,  the  White  Sea,  and  Finmark,  is  of  a  more  complicated 
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and  peculiar  character.  These  places  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other  for  the  sale  of  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and  for 
the  most  important  articles  of  food.  It  is  also  of  great  political  impor- 
tance to  Russia,  and  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities  are  granted  by 
that  power  to  that  particular  trade ;  and  by  virtue  of  treaties  with 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia  has  secured  to  herself  exclusive  immuni- 
ties, not  enjoyed  by  other  nations. 

No  correct  return  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  with  Russia  can  be 
given,  as  the  Russians  are  not  bound  to  unload  at  the  established  ports 
like  other  foreigners.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  table 
compiled  from  ofiicial  returns  of  imports,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  not  one-half  of  the  Russian  produce  imported  appears  in  these 
returns. 


ARTICLES. 

1835. 

1838. 

1841. 

Candles,  Tallow    

....     lbs. 

40,230 

23,756 

48,142 

Feathers         

,, 

59,490 

15,777 

61,177 

Flax  Seed      

....  barrels 

905 

3,169 

1,130 

Rye  and  Rye  Meal 

....     qrs. 

17,860 

66,665 

19,014 

Hemp    

....     lbs. 

2,606,520 

2,037,719 

3,024,017 

Hides     

137,151 

56,047 

181,081 

Linens   

487,161 

269,049 

440,739 

Oakum 

24,160 

8,398 

46,142 

Oil,  Cod  and  Liver 

....   quarts 

15,488 

32,704 

62,268 

Tallow   

....     lbs. 

3:678 

1,586 

35,081 

Tar        

....  barrels 

213 

312 

109 

Twine    

....     lbs. 

1,280 

320 

7,520 

Rope      

,, 

155,784 

112,829 

253,434 

As  it  has  been  before  remarked,  these  figures  are,  in  all  probability, 
far  from  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  actual  imports  from  Russia ;  they 
are,  however,  given  here  as  some  guide  to  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
actions. 

The  trade  between  Norway  and  Prussia  is  confined  to  a  few  articles 
of  mutual  necessity ;  the  following  were  the  principal  imports  in  each 
of  the  years  1835,  1838,  and  1841. 


ARTICLES. 

1835. 

1838. 

1841. 

Flax 

....     lbs. 

10,531 

6,520 

18,384 

Barley     

....     qrs. 

11,488 

46,440 

9,195 

Malt        

2,411 

7,920 

4,950 

Rye 

36,946 

98,340 

89,572 

Hemp     

....     lbs. 

17,193 

1,856 

17,369 

Oil:  Hemp, &c 

....  quarts 

19,184 

23,692 

Provisions      

....     lbs. 

2,427 

28,510 

25,891 

Soap        

>> 

6,780 

7,965 

25,326 

A  more  extensive  import  trade  is  carried  on  by  Norway  with  Al- 
tona,  Hamburgh,  and  the  German  States,  than  with  any  other  country; 
no  less  than  150  articles  are  specified  in  the  table  given  by  Mr.  Consul 
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Crowe,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  these  large  quantities  were  imported. 
The  following  table  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  most  prominent  imports, 
in  1835,  1838,  and  1841. 


ARTICLES. 


1838. 


Almonds 

Alum       

Aniseed,  &c 

Bark,  Medical 
Brimstone 

Bricks      

Cotton  Wool  .... 

Twist... 

Manufactures 

Coffee      

Dye-Woods  .... 
Fruit,  dried  .... 
Earthenware   .... 

Furs 

Glass        

Gums       

Barley     

Rye 

Hides       

Hops        

Copperas 

Indigo     

Iron  Manufactures., 

Linens     

Molasses 

Paints  and  Colours. 

Paper      

Potash     

Rosin      

Salt 

Saltpetre 

SUks        

Soap        

Spices      

Starch      


Sugar,  Raw     ... 

Refined 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Rice         

Wine       

Woollen  Yam... 

Woollens 

Zinc 


lbs. 


No. 
lbs. 


skins 
lbs. 

qrs. 

lbs. 


tons 
lbs. 


quarts 
lbs. 


36,342 
17,865 

126,976 
11,258 
19,429 

430,498 
35,962 
57,392 

214,562 
1,694,229 

492,083 

292,503 
37,112 
21,047 
63,929 
15,570 
9,653 
10,875 
56,104 
80,795 
42,297 
10,798 
92,569 

147,021 

334,008 
67,288 
37,156 
12,703 
24,759 
110 
12,101 
8,261 

120,364 

54,146 

22,954 

28,187 

1,969,390 

54,354 

1,217,638 

287,106 

134,172 

9,683 

186,495 

7,530 


47,964 

9,849 

110,782 

11,572 

26,956 

398,479 

50,332 

96,977 

210,513 

2,242,387 

215,313 

355,049 

22,081 

26,923 

115,771 

10,494 

8,827 

7,209 

123,693 

105,287 

39,715 

9,467 

95,990 

149,074 

514,320 

88,091 

139,394 

18,014 

33,085 

115 

26,379 

10,457 

100,191 

69,323 

29,415 

32,993 

1,574,203 

1,307,142 

55,116 

1,075,699 

331,494 

136,521 

2,850 

211,080 

22,915 


39,086 

13,121 

84,744 

12,899 

20,189 

888,576 

57,348 

120,865 

394,103 

3,609,812 

257,299 

359,791 

20,935 

35,817 

127,201 

12,973 

2,452 

6,082 

197,558 

93,123 

42,844 

17,229 

118,697 

214,804 

493,915 

102,162 

34,633 

16,027 

39,469 

100 

25,459 

10,969 

319,949 

65,301 

.36,120 

36,048 

2,027,894 

1,561,882 

49,025 

1,709,551 

374,075 

140,303 

3,550 

275,118 

18,132 


A  glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  at  once  establish  the  fact  of 
the  importance  and  prosperous  condition  of  trade  between  Altona  and 
Hamburgh  and  Norway.  A  great  and  continual  increase  has  taken 
place  since  the  year  1835,  in  the  imports  of  the  following  articles: — 
bricks,  cotton  wool,  and  cotton  manufactures,  colonial  produce  (par- 
ticularly coHce,)  glass,  hardwares,  linens,  silks,  soaj),  tobacco,  rice,  and 
woollens.  ie. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  is  not  given. 

The  quantities  of  the  princi])al  articles  imported  into  Norway  from 
Holland,  in  1835,  1838,  and  1841,  appear  in  tlie  next  table. 


Bricks 
Cotton  Wool  . 

Coffee      

Dye-Woods    ... 
Earthenware  ... 

Flax 

Glass       

Hemp      

Hoops     

Iron,  Cast 

Leather   

Molasses 

Oils 

Paints      

Cheese     

Rice 

Sugar,  Raw     ... 

Refined 

Tobacco  

Steel 


No. 
lbs. 


No. 
lbs. 


quarts 
lbs. 


1,556,453 

221,992 
42,203 
99,833 

313,981 

11,893 

34,355 

4,695,492 

373,179 
32,058 
15,101 

122,163 
62,417 

202,775 
31,465 
55,851 

380,216 
68,365 
23,130 


919,551 
13,516 
69,529 
16,524 
55,634 

182,158 

18,657 

16,237 

1,326,025 

252,365 

17,443 

7,464 

112,769 
60,910 

263,700 
37,791 
46,000 

456,189 
51,750 
22,204 


1,894,285 
38,865 
81,654 
20,620 
77,192 

316,727 

49,211 

9,420 

6,073,584 

354,637 
49,465 
33,502 

157,853 
60,543 

251,130 
46,007 
37,444 

556,680 
61,651 
36,903 


This  statement  does  not  show  any  sign  of  increased  activity  in  the 
trade  with  Holland.  Bricks,  glass,  hoops,  and  refined  sugar  exhibit  an 
increase,  but  most  of  the  other  articles  have  retrograded. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  '\\\\- 
ported  into  Norway  from  Great  Britain,  in  1835,  1838,  and  1841. 


ARTICLES. 

la-JS. 

1838. 

1841. 

Brass  Wares    

....     lbs. 

10,035 

10,917 

16,036 

Cotton  Wool 

,, 

30,536 

64,926 

126,419 

Twist 

,, 

64,721 

246,959 

594,678 

Manufactures 

,, 

83,876 

86,200 

226,213 

Coffee      

—      ,, 

226,490 

84,716 

185,979 

Coals       

....    tons 

8,043 

21,523 

27,546 

Dye-Woods    

....    lbs. 

89,442 

43,231 

88,354 

Earthenware  

,, 

548,891 

605,720 

800,047 

Copperas 

,, 

74,550 

74,848 

125,438 

Flax 

,, 

24,994 

83,884 

97,573 

Gunpowder     

,, 

38,569 

47,537 

74,347 

Hides      

)> 

15,377 

51,571 

Fire  Clay        

,, 

250,650 

330,000 

260,000 

Iron,  Wrought       

....    tons 

205 

304 

287 

Cast       

>> 

89 

53 

113 

Lead        

....     lbs. 

53,794 

86,912 

111,039 

Linens     

....      ,, 

21,490 

54,124 

46,2.32 

Paints      

,, 

193,515 

59,405 

249,974 

Porter      

.  ..  quarts 

28,791 

24,758 

43,374 

Rice 

....     lbs. 

28,673 

22,349 

14,742 

Salt 

....    tons 

1,415 

3,256 

1.727 
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ARTICLES. 


Saltpetre.  . 
Shot,  patent 
Soap 
Sugar 
Tin  Wares 
Thread    .... 
Tobacco  ... 
Woollens... 
Steel 


54,387 

07,241 

73,558 

45,411 

40,257 

50,939 

181,004 

30,489 

184,109 

177,179 

88,908 

179.452 

9,253 

8,869 

78,390 

14,800 

8,334 

31,942 

437,402 

170,379 

409,791 

75,390 

59,001 

100,095 

44,550 

69,080 

137,823 

A  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  many  of  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain,  such  as  in  cotton  wool,  cotton  twist,  and  manu- 
factures, earthenware,  gunpowder,  lead,  and  woollens ;  hut  on  com- 
paring the  trade  in  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Norway,  and  between  Altona  and  Hamburgh 
and  Norvvay,  it  will  be  found  that  we  fall  far  short  of  the  latter.  Since, 
however,  says  IMr.  Macgregor  in  his  Commercial  Tarifs,  part  xii.,  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  communication  once  a  week  by  Hull 
steamers,  between  that  port  and  Christiansand,  considerable  quantities 
of  colonial  produce  and  of  British  manufactures  are  imported  that 
way  into  Norway;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  direct  trade  with  England 
through  that  channel  will  increase,  and  supersede,  in  some  degree,  the 
indirect  and  costly  traffic  by  way  of  Hamburgh  and  Altona. 

Our  trade  with  Norway  will  most  probably  receive  an  impetus  from 
the  recent  modifications  of  our  tariff;  and  should  alterations  be  made 
in  the  duties  now  levied  in  that  country  on  our  cottons,  woollens,  and 
hardware,  the  improvement  would  no  doubt  be  rapid  and  lucrative,  and 
the  trade  might  again  be  drawn  into  its  legitimate  and  direct  course. 

The  imports  from  France,  although,  generally  speaking,  they  have 
increased  of  late  years,  are  not  as  yet  of  much  consequence.  The  ex- 
ports of  Norwegian  produce  form  the  principal  trade  with  that  country. 
The  following  were  the  principal  articles  imported  from  France,  in  1835, 
1838,  and  J  84]. 


ARTICLES. 

la'ij. 

1838. 

1841. 

Brandy    

....  quarts 

098,950 

675,652 

635,700 

Coffee      

....     lbs. 

84,245 

97,497 

185,979 

Corks,  cut       

,, 

10,214 

27,734 

28,504 

Flax 

jj 

10,780 

59,994 

63,390 

Glass       

,1 

13,041 

19,624 

14,460 

Leather  

,, 

101,630 

93,649 

175,560 

Molasses 

,, 

612,253 

390,105 

801,188 

Paper      

,, 

9,598 

18,824 

28,900 

Dried  Fruit     

,, 

89,815 

29,553 

114.294 

Rice 

,, 

10,788 

3,395 

17,071 

Salt 

....    tons 

9,485 

11,021 

11,701 

Sugar,  Refined        

....     lbs. 

51,172 

59,901 

25,883 

Soap 

,, 

1,420 

3,109 

7,724 

Tartar      

,, 

9,870 

2,283 

8,664 

Tuqientine      

10,020 

2,020 

8,760 

Vinegar   

....  quarts 

101,688 

87,060 

40,884 

Wine        

....       „ 

4  5  8,  L' 3  2 

256,828 

.331,180 
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Tlie  greatest  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  in  tlie  articles  of 
coffee,  cut  corks,  flax,  glass,  leather,  molasses,  paper,  dried  fruits,  and 
soap. 

Since  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  a  direct  intercourse 
has  been  established  with  Norway,  which  promises  well,  and  will 
probably  become  extensive.  At  present  the  imports  from  Belgium  are 
confined  to  a  few  articles,  such  as, 


No. 

1835. 

1838. 

1841. 

Bricks 

115,340 

61,359 

98,576 

Coffee 

lbs. 

7,083 

18,067 

18,210 

Cotton  Wool       

)> 

7,900 

14,261 

Flax     

41,035 

47,688 

131,424 

Glass    

,, 

4,692 

12,520 

14,813 

Hoops 

No. 

18,750 

244,424 

Leather        

lbs. 

4,728 

262 

59,563 

Paints 

>» 

91 

689 

9,960 

Rice     

,j 

685 

5,350 

28,740 

Sugar,  Refined    

)j 

75,675 

235,502 

586,638 

Soap     

4,728 

2,217 

19,036 

The  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  states  is 
limited,  and  is  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  respective  countries.  The 
principal  imports  were : 


lbs. 

1835. 

1838. 

1841. 

Cork       

81,996 

8,439 

71,584 

Figs 

)) 

5,445 

8,019 

15,901 

Oranges 

>) 

30,523 

101,551 

149,541 

Raisins    

,, 

4,264 

11,241 

18,192 

Salt 

tons 

33,100 

37,426 

43,399 

Wine       

quarts 

46,840 

40,385 

164,425 

We  may  here  shortly  observe  that  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the 
foregoing  abstracts  of  the  imports  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  increased  consumption  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  this  fact  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  only  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  Shipping 
of  Norway. 

There  appear  to  have  been 

In  1817  1,692  vessels  of  175,920  tons. 

„  1827  1,866  „  143,470      ,, 

„  1837  2,373  „  206,122      „ 

And  in  1841  2,509  „  266,801       „ 

employing  rather  more  than  15,000  men. 

The  Norwegian  flag  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
competing  with  British  shipping  in  the  carrying  trade.  As  a  proof  of 
the  extent  and  success  with  which  they  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves a  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  need 
only  be  stated  that  in  1838,  249  Norwegian  vessels  of  64,784  tons, 
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cleared  from  Swedish  and  Finnish,  ports  in  the  Baltic  with  caro;oes  for 
foreign  ports.  And  18,733  tons  of  Norwegian  shipping  was  employed 
in  carrying  freight  from  one  foreign  port  to  another. 

The  vessels  of  Norway  begin  to  offer  a  serious  competition  to  our  own 
shipping  in  foreign  ports,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  not  only  rank 
next  to  the  British,  but  in  many  places  command  a  preference.  And 
this  close  competition  and  preference  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  peculiar 
encouragement  offered  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  or  to  any  supe- 
rior economy  which  enables  the  Norwegians  to  sail  their  vessels  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  British  vessels,  but  chiefly  to  the  superior  class  of 
masters  which  the  laws  of  Norway  have  created.  The  Norwegian 
Government,  by  wise  regulations,  have,  in  addition  to  the  practical  test 
required,  made  certain  intellectual  acquirements  obligatory  on  those 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  of  vessels;  and  the  result  has  been  that  an 
intelligent  and  respectable  class  of  masters  has  been  formed,  which  has 
created  for  their  marine  a  confidence  and  respect,  which  our  own  ap- 
pears to  be  losing;  for  our  ordinary  class  of  masters  have  at  least 
remained  stationary,  if  they  have  not  absolutely  retrograded. 

These  are  valuable  observations  on  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  Norway,  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  competition 
now  offered,  in  foreign  ports,  to  our  shipping,  by  the  Norwegians, 
Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Americans,  might  be  successfully  encountered 
and  overcome,  if  the  British  Government  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Norwegian,  and  establish  a  sound  practical  and  intellectual  exami- 
nation for  the  officers  of  our  mercantile  shipping. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  from  1833,  the  annual  average  number  of 
vessels  that  cleared  from  Norway  to  Denmark  was  2,136  of  7^,352 
tons,  and  from  Denmark  to  Norway  2,262  vessels  of  91,275  tons. 

There  were  dispatched  from  Altona  and  Hamburgh  to  Norway 

In  1835  Vessels  of  12,990  tons,  of  which  92,511  tons  were  Norwegian. 

„  1838  „         14,365  „  10,359  „ 

„  1841  „         19,997  „  16,136 

From  Norway  to  the  several  ports  of  Holland  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  cargoes  cleared  were  : 

In  1835  898  cargoes  of  135,112  tons,  of  which  79,131  tons  were  Norwegian, 

„  1838  861  ,,         133,395  ,,  84,952 

„  1841  966         „         139,030  „  92,191  „ 

The  chief  proportion  of  goods  exported  to  our  own  country  is  con- 
veyed in  Norwegian  vessels,  as  the  following  figures  showing  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  cargoes  shipped  from  Norway  to  Great  Britain 
will  testify. 

In  1835  787  cargoes  of  115,136  tons,  of  which  103,607  tons  were  Norwegian. 

„  1838  917  „         134,048  „  125,048 

„  1841  831  „         135,842  „  125,502 

And  the  following  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to 
Norway  brought  cargoes  from  foreign  ports  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1835  138  vessels  of  37,726  tons. 

„  1838  139         „        33,530     „ 

„  1841  151         „        39,296     „ 

A  large  amount  of  shipping  is  employed  in  the  trade  between  Nor- 
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way  and  Franco,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  scut  from  Norway. 

Tons.  Tons. 

In  183.5,  730  vessels  of  124,472  of  which  703  vessels  of  119,837  were  Norwegian. 
„  1838,  860         „         141,227        „        797         „         132,712  „ 

„  1841,  829         „         148,203  139,842  „ 

Independent  of  this  important  amount  of  Norwegian  shipping  em- 
ployed between  the  two  countries,  about  31,200  tons  are  annually 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  increased  employment  of  the  Nor- 
wegian shipping  in  the  direct  and  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
we  have  inserted  the  following  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  Norwegian  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  with  each  of  the 
principal  countries  in  the  two  years  1838  and  1841. 


Countries  at 

1838. 

1841. 

which  the 
Vessels  arrived. 

From 
Norway. 

From  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

From 
Norway. 

From  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Vessels. 
350 
116 
203 
803 

84 
356 
730 
797 
64 
86 

Tons. 

49,257 

13,609 

12,228 

25,429 

10,359 
84,952 
1-25,048 
132,712 
8,538 
12,209 

Vessels. 

169 
67 
86 
63 

64 
52 
139 
171 
63 
188 

Tons. 
52,939 
13,905 
7,748 
4,360 

5,096 
10,563 
33,587 
35,350 
15,153 
36,965 

Vessels. 

519 
183 
289 
866 

148 

408 
809 
968 
127 

274 

Tons. 
102,196 

27,514 
19,976 
29,789 

15,455 
95,515 
158,635 
168,062 
23,691 
49,174 

Vessels. 

487 

121 

281 

1,118 

146 
359 
731 
760 
33 
102 

Tons. 

68,801 

15,250 

19,977 

37,784 

16.136 
92,191 
125,502 
139,482 
4,072 
13,562 

Vessel.. 

182 
72 
61 

138 

85 
78 
155 
207 
69 
188 

Tons. 
60,502 
19,643 
6,786 
9,188 

14,164 

20,164 
40,727 
45,775 
16,270 
44,573 

Vessels. 

669 

193 

342 

1,256 

231 
437 
8K6 
967 
102 
290 

Tons. 
129,303 

34,893 

25,863 

Denmark 

Altona  and  Ham- 
burgh     

Holland    

Great  Britain 

46,972 

30,300 
112,355 
166,229 
185,257 

Belgium    

Other  Countries. . 

20,972 
58,135 

Total 

3,589 

474,341 

1,062 

215,666 

4,651 

690,007 

4,138 

532,487 

1,235 

277,792 

5,473 

810,279 

Thus  the  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1838  was  690,007;  in  1841  it  amounted  to  810,279,  an  increase 
over  the  year  1838  of  120,272  tons,  or  17i  per  cent. 

Of  the  810,279  tons  in  1841,  532,487  tons  were  employed  direct 
between  Norway  and  foreign  countries ;  whilst  the  remaining  277)792 
tons  were  solely  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  one  foreign 
country  and  another,  against  215,666  tons  thus  employed  in  1838, 
which  shews  that  in  1841  there  was  an  important  increase  of  62,126 
tons,  or  28f  per  cent.,  in  this  division  of  their  shipping  trade.  The 
figures  in  this  statement  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  actual  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Norwegian  commercial  marine, 
as  many  vessels  perform  two  and  three  voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  real  extent  of  the  shipping  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  page. 

The  Norwegian  Government  by  attending  to  the  skill  and  activity 
of  their  pilots,  erecting  beacons,  and  preparing  charts,  are  doing  much 
to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  their  coasts,  and  to  make  them  with  their 
thousand  fiords  and  harbours,  more  accessible  than  they  have  been 
hitherto. 
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On  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the  English  Gentry^  with  additional 
ohservatio7is  on  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the  Aristocracy.  By 
William  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Collc;>;o  of 
Physicians,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's  College,  Phy- 
sician to  King's  College  Hospital,  Honorary  .Secretary  to  the 
Statistical  Society,  &c. 

{Read  before  the  Stath-tiral  Society  of  London,  19f/i  January,  1846.] 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  journal  of  the  Statistical  Society*,  I  examined 
the  duration  of  life  among  the  male  members  of  the  families  of  the 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  I  now  proceed 
to  extend  that  inquiry  to  the  male  members  of  the  families  of  the 
English  Gentry,  and  to  the  females  of  the  Upper  Classes.  In  order, 
also,  to  present  a  more  complete  view  of  the  duration  of  life  among 
the  higher  classes,  I  shall  extend  the  comparison  so  as  to  embrace 
the  members  of  Royal  Houses.  The  materials  for  the  proposed  com- 
parison have  been  obtained  from  two  distinct  sources — the  county  his- 
tories of  Northampton,  Cheshire,  Berkshire,  and  Surrey,  and  the  history 
of  Leedst,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Annual  Register,  on  the  other. 
The  facts  obtained  from  the  county  histories  consist  of  the  ages  at 
death  of  all  males  and  females  dying  aged  21  and  upwards,  arranged 
in  three  classes  : — 1.  The  Male  Members  of  the  Families  of  the  Gentry, 
2.  The  Females  of  the  Upper  Classes,  including  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage  as  well  as  the  Gentry,  and  3.  The  Members  of  the  several 
Professions.  The  ages  at  death  are  taken  partly  from  the  pedigrees  of 
the  county  families  and  partly  from  mural  tablets. 

The  comparison  which  I  am  about  to  institute  between  the  results 
obtained  from  these  sources  and  from  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is 
open  to  several  objections,  of  which  the  most  obvious  are  the  limited 
number  of  county  and  civic  histories  employed,  the  admission  into  that 
number  of  one  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  compara- 
tively ancient  date  of  the  histories  of  Berkshire  and  Surrey.  A  more 
careful  and  more  extensive  choice  of  county  histories  might  have  fur- 
nished unexceptionable  materials  for  the  comparison ;  but  as  a  still 
more  satisfactory  and  accessible  record  of  facts  presents  itself  in  the 
shape  of  the  obituaries  contained  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  An- 
nual Register,  I  have  deemed  it  a  better  economy  of  time,  to  pre- 
sent first  the  results  obtained  from  the  county  and  civic  histories,  with 
all  the  objections  attaching  to  them,  and  then  a  separate  and  distinct 
comparison  drawn  from  the  facts  gleaned  from  the  Annual  Register. 

County  Histories. 

The  following  table  presents  the  numbers  dying  at  each  ago  of  the 
three  classes — gentry  (males);  females  of  the  upper  classes;  and  i)rofes- 
sional  persons;}:.  The  number  of  the  first  class  is  2455,  of  the  second 
1872,  and  of  the  third  699. 

*  March,  184.'). 

t  Baker's  Northampton ;  Ormerod's  Cheshire ;  Ashmole's  Berkshire ;  Aubrey's 
Surrey  ;  and  Whitakcr'.s  Leeds. 

+  The  professional  persons  consist  of  .'ifi.'J  clergy,  f)?  lawyers,  (chiefly  barri.sters,) 
30  medical  men,  (chiefly  physicians,)  33  ofhcers  of  the  army,  G  of  the  navy,  and  8 
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Table  I. 


Age 

Gentry. 

Females.  Prof 

essions. 

Age. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

Professions. 

21 

20 

23 

64 

51 

21 

22 

22 

15 

28 

65 

52 

26 

22 

23 

39 

14 

66 

60 

30 

25 

24 

27 

34 

67 

52 

33 

22 

25 

40 

43 

68 

44 

37 

23 

26 

24 

22 

69 

50 

38 

16 

27 

22 

25 

70 

64 

54 

17 

28 

22 

24 

71 

62 

32 

13 

29 

21 

26 

72 

62 

52 

16 

30 

32 

15 

73 

48 

38 

23 

31 

18 

22 

2 

74 

44 

31 

15 

32 

30 

22 

2 

75 

44 

30 

16 

33 

20 

34 

5 

76 

44 

33 

20 

34 

28 

17 

2 

77 

44 

46 

14 

35 

35 

28 

8 

78 

35 

35 

14 

36 

32 

25 

8 

79 

44 

30 

8 

37 

28 

39 

3 

80 

31 

39 

16 

38 

26 

26 

1 

81 

24 

17 

12 

39 

26 

23 

8 

82 

25 

37 

12 

40 

39 

29 

8 

83 

23 

22 

9 

41 

22 

17 

5 

84 

26 

21 

9 

42 

22 

22 

7 

85 

12 

16 

4 

43 

17 

16 

9 

86 

17 

33 

1 

44 

32 

14 

13 

87 

13 

11 

4 

45 

34 

19 

8 

88 

15 

12 

7 

46 

23 

22 

7 

89 

10 

11 

4 

47 

34 

22 

4 

90 

7 

21 

7 

48 

28 

25 

10 

91 

4 

3 

1 

49 

41 

18 

12 

92 

7 

6 

3 

50 

33 

19 

11 

93 

2 

3 

0 

51 

25 

16 

5 

94 

1 

2 

0 

52 

48 

25 

5 

95 

4 

1 

2 

53 

37 

16 

13 

96 

3 

6 

0 

54 

53 

19 

13 

97 

2 

0 

0 

55 

35 

22 

19 

98 

0 

2 

1 

56 

49 

21 

13 

99 

2 

0 

1 

57 

50 

23 

16 

100 

3 

0 

0 

58 

50 

18 

22 

101 

0 

0 

59 

39 

25 

13 

102 

1 

0 

,.i. 

GO 

42 

40 

17 

61 

46 

29 

12 

106 

1 

62 

47 

29 

11 

63 

72 

47 

26 

112 

1 

In  the  following  tables  the  deaths  among  the  gentry,  females,  and 
professions,  are  given  for  periods  of  five  and  ten  years  respectively,  and 
a  column  is  added  presenting  the  per  centage  proportions  at  each  quin- 
quennial and  decennial  period.  The  per  centage  proportions  are  omit- 
ted in  the  case  of  the  members  of  professions,  in  consequence  of  the 
enumeration  beginning  among  that  class  at  a  later  age. 

members  of  other  profe.ssions.  In  consequence  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
clergy,  the  results  differ  little  from  those  which  could  have  been  obtained  if  members 
of  that  profession  had  been  taken  separately.  The  mixed  results  are  merely  used  as 
a  rude  standard  of  comparison. 
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Table  II. 


Number  of  Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Age. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

Professions. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

21  —  25 

141 

142 

5-74 

7-58 

26  —  30 

121 

112 

4-93 

5-98 

31  —  35 

131 

123 

19 

5-34 

6-57 

36  —  40 

151 

142 

28 

615 

7-58 

41  —  45 

127 

88 

42 

5-17 

4-70 

46  —  50 

159 

106 

44 

6-48 

5-66 

51  —  55 

198 

98 

55 

8-03 

5-23 

56  —  60 

230 

127 

81 

9-37 

6-78 

61  —  65 

268 

152 

93 

10-92 

8-12 

66  —  70 

270 

192 

103 

11-00 

10-26 

71  —  75 

260 

183 

83 

10-59 

9-78 

76  —  80 

198 

183 

72 

8-07 

9-78 

81  —  85 

110 

113 

46 

4-48 

6-04 

86  —  90 

62 

88 

23 

2-53 

4-70 

91  —  95 

18 

15 

6 

0-73 

0-80 

96  —100 

11 

8 

2 

0-45 

0-43 

and  upwards 

Table  III. 


Number  of  Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Age. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

Professions. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

21   —  30 

262 

254 

10-67 

13-56 

31  —  40 

282 

265 

47 

11-49 

1415 

41  —  50 

286 

194 

86 

11-65 

10-36 

51  —  60 

428 

225 

136 

17-40 

12-01 

61  —  70 

538 

344 

196 

21-92 

18-38 

71  —  80 

458 

366 

155 

18-66 

19-56 

81  —  90 

172 

201 

69 

7-01 

10-74 

91  —100 

29 

23 

8 

1-18 

1-23 

and  upwards 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Nelson's  kindness  for  the  follovvino-  life 
table,  constructed  from  the  foregoing  data.       (Table  IV.) 

On  carefully  comparing  the  columns  of  this  Life  Table  it  appears, 
that  during  the  three  years  20,  21,  and  22,  the  expectation  of  life 
among  the  gentry  is  somewhat  higher  than  among  the  females  of  the 
uj)per  classes,  but  that  from  23  to  79,  both  inclusive,  the  reverse  obtains, 
while  after  79,  till  the  end  of  life,  the  expectation  among  the  gentry 
again  exceeds  that  of  females.  Tiie  difference  in  favour  of  the  female, 
at  the  age  of  50,  somewhat  exceeds  two-and-a-half  years;  on  the  other 
liaiid,  tlie  expectation  for  males  at  90  years  of  age  exceeds  that  of 
females  by  more  than  one  year.  On  comparing  the  gentry  with  })ru- 
fessional  men,  the  expectation  will  be  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
latter  class  \\\)  to  the  02nd  year,  after  which  age  it  gradually  becomes 
more  favourable  to  the  gentry,  and  continues  so  to  the  end  of  life. 
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Table  IV. 

Expectation  of  Life  inthc  Male  Members  of  the  families  of  the  English  Gentry, 
in  the  Females  of  the  Upper  Classes,  and  in  Professional  Men. 


Age. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

Professions. 

Age. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

Professions. 

18 

38-4760 

62 

11-8169 

13-4157 

11-8257 

19 

37-9029 

63 

11-3563 

12-8553 

11-3511 

20 

37-3281 

36-9833 

64 

10-9102 

12-3097 

10-8929 

21 

36-7516 

36-5345 

65 

10-4771 

11-7812 

10-4559 

22 

36-1734 

36-0872 

66 

10-0558 

11-2730 

10-0392 

23 

35-5908 

35-6414 

67 

9-6452 

10-7885 

9-6458 

24 

35-0016 

35-1879 

68 

9-2463 

10-3241 

9-2723 

25 

34-4031 

34-7213 

69 

8-8606 

9-8761 

8-9146 

26 

33-7928 

34-2365 

70 

8-4901 

9-4407 

8-5678 

27 

33-1680 

33-7279 

71 

8-1371 

9-0136 

8-2258 

28 

32-5342 

33-2015 

72 

7-8045 

8-5905 

7-8805 

29 

31-8890 

32-6630 

73 

7-4918 

8-1739 

7-5328 

30 

31-2412 

32-1186 

33-9479 

74 

7-1983 

7-7667 

7-1856 

31 

30-5923 

31-5746 

33-1335 

75 

6-9235 

7-3730 

6-8428 

32 

29-9456 

31-0366 

32-3156 

76 

6-6665 

6-9978 

6-5097 

33 

29-3022 

30-5100 

31-4942 

11 

6-4252 

6-6476 

0-1936 

34 

28-6630 

29-9921 

30,6745 

78 

6-1998 

6-3190 

5-8946 

35 

28-0289 

29-4861 

29-8002 

79 

5-9897 

6-0077 

5-6120 

36 

27-4012 

28-9945 

29-0542 

80 

5-7917 

5-7070 

5-3449 

37 

26-7807 

28-5181 

28-2597 

81 

5-6000 

5-4064 

5-0902 

38 

26-1626 

28-0467 

27-4779 

82 

5-4041 

5-0893 

4-8423 

39 

25-5421 

27-5683 

26-7098 

83 

5-2038 

4-7578 

4-6039 

40 

24-9143 

27-0708 

25-9565 

84 

5-0003 

4-4162 

4-3750 

41 

24-2743 

26-5415 

25-2193 

85 

4-8464 

4-0716 

4-1546 

42 

23-6179 

25-9681 

24-4991 

86 

4-5994 

3-7369 

3-9439 

43 

22-9503 

25-3607 

23-7923 

87 

4-4209 

3-4341 

3-7441 

44 

22-2768 

24-7297 

23-0942 

88 

4-2644 

3-1676 

3-5551 

45 

21-6026 

24-0862 

22-3998 

89 

4-1320 

2-9433 

3-3741 

46 

20-9333 

23-4415 

21-7059 

90 

4-0231 

2-7054 

3-2027 

47 

20-2737 

22-8059 

21-0095 

91 

3-9244 

2-6283 

3-0294 

48 

19-6243 

22-1756 

20-3130 

92 

3-8055 

2-4780 

2-8247 

49 

18-9856 

21-5469 

19-6190 

93 

3-6486 

2-5412 

2-5890 

50 

18-3584 

20-9151 

18-9298 

94 

3-4358 

2-3592 

2-3241 

51 

17-7884 

20-2764 

18-2460 

95 

3-1571 

2-0879 

20256 

52 

17-1875 

19-6271 

17-5711 

96 

2-8333 

1-7411 

1-7037 

53 

16-5984 

18-9717 

16-9074 

97 

2-5139 

1-4444 

1-4117 

54 

16-0212 

18-3154 

16-2587 

98 

2-2019 

1-1346 

1-1315 

55 

15-4545 

17-6634 

15-6285 

99 

1-9035 

•8200 

-8333 

56 

14-8982 

17-0199 

15-0205 

100 

1-6333 

•5000 

-5000 

57 

14-3524 

16-3893 

14-4385 

101 

1-3888 

58 

13-8177 

15-7716 

13-8796 

102 

1-1666 

59 

13-2953 

15-1668 

13-3409 

103 

•9545 

60 

12-7866 

14-5718 

12-8201 

104 

-7500 

61 

12-2932 

13-9885 

12-3158 

105 

-5000 

.... 

I  now  proceed  to  compare  the  duration  of  life  among  the  gentry  and 
professional  persons  with  that  of  the  peerage  and  baronetage.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  this  comparison  for  every  quinquennial  period,  as  is 
done  in  the  following  table.  The  duration  of  life  among  females  of 
the  higher  classes  is  also  given. 
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Peerage 

Profes- 

Peerage 

Profes- 

Age. 

and 
Baronetage 

Gentry. 

sions. 

Females. 

Age. 

and 
Baronetage 

Gentry. 

sions. 

Females. 

20 

38-5 

37-3 

37-0 

65 

10-2 

10-5 

10-5 

11-8 

25 

34-6 

34-4 

34-7 

70 

8-2 

8-5 

8-6 

9-4 

30 

30-9 

31-2 

33-9 

32-1 

75 

6-5 

6-9 

6-8 

7-4 

35 

27-4 

28-0 

29-9 

29-5 

80 

5-1 

5-8 

5-3 

5-7 

40 

24-5 

24-9 

26-0 

27-1 

85 

4-0 

4-8 

4-2 

41 

45 

20-9 

21-6 

22-4 

24-1 

90 

3-4 

4-0 

3-2 

2-8 

50 

17-9 

18-4 

18-9 

20-9 

95 

2-4 

3-2 

20 

21 

55 

15-2 

15-5 

15-G 

17-7 

100 

1-2 

1-6 

0-5 

0-5 

60 

12-6 

12-8 

12-8 

14-6 

On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several  columns  of  this  table  it  will 
appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ages  of  20  and  25,  the  gentry 
enjoy  a  better  expectation  of  life  than  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  professional  persons  up  to  85  years  of  age,  after  which 
time  the  aristocracy  enjoy  a  slight  advantage.  The  females  of  the 
higher  classes,  at  20  years  of  age,  have  a  lower  expectation  of  life  than 
either  the  aristocracy  or  gentry,  but  from  25  to  75  years  of  age  inclu- 
sive, the  expectation  for  females  is  more  favourable  than  that  for  either 
of  the  other  classes.  At  90  years  of  age,  again,  the  balance  turns  in 
favour  of  the  male  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  at  80  in  favour  of 
the  gentry.  The  expectation  for  professional  men,  as  compared  with 
that  for  females  is  higher  at  30  and  35  years,  and  after  80,  but  in  the 
intermediate  period  it  is  in  favour  of  females.  From  40  to  70  years 
of  age  inclusive,  the  four  classes  stand,  in  respect  of  the  expectation  of 
life,  beginning  with  that  which  enjoys  the  most  favourable  expectation, 
in  the  following  order: — females,  professional  men,  gentry,  aristocracy. 
If  the  comparison  is  limited  to  males,  and  from  30  to  70  years  inclusive, 
they  will  stand  in  the  following  order: — professional  men,  gentry, 
aristocracy  ;  from  75  to  85  inclusive  ;  — gentry,  professions,  aristocracy; 
and  from  90  to  100  inclusive: — gentry,  aristocracy,  professions.  If 
the  clergy,  who  form  the  large  majority  of  the  class,  designated  "pro- 
fessions," had  been  taken  separately,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  presented  a  still  more  favourable  expectation,  for  on  comparing 
the  clergy  alone  with  the  remainder,  I  find  that  while  at  the  period, 
from  30  to  40,  the  former  lose  5  per  cent,  by  death,  the  latter  lose  no 
less  than  1.3  per  cent.,  an  excess  which  must  tend  greatly  to  lower  the 
expectation  of  life  for  tlie  entire  class. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  rendered  in  the  InVhcst 
degree  probable  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  life,  the  gentry  are  more 
healthy  than  the  aristocracy,  and  professional  persons  (chiefly  clergy- 
men) more  liealthy  than  either  of  the  others.  It  will  presently  a])pear 
how  far  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  result  of  the  facts  gleaned 
from  the  Annual  Jieyister. 

liof(jro,  how(;ver,  I  proceed  to  this  new  order  of  facts,  it  may  bo 
well  to  a])ply  the  nc^w  materials  collected  from  the  county  histories,  to 
the  solution  of  a  question  partly  discu.ssed  in  the  former  essay — Has 
the  duration  of  life  among  the  higher  classes  varied  at  different  periods, 
and  if  so,  has  it  continueil  to  in\])rove,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  has 
been  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  community? 
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The  following  table  will  contribute  somewhat  towards  the  solution 
of  this  question,  but  the  general  results  to  which  it  leads  must  be 
received  with  all  the  reserve  which  should  always  be  exercised  when 
we  deal  with  small  numbers  of  facts.  They  are  statistical  probabilities 
of  a  low  order,  which  may  be  usefully  placed  on  record,  awaiting  further 
confirmation,  or  the  more  unwelcome  fate  of  theories  based  on  too 
slender  a  foundation. 

Table  VI. 


Date  of 

English 
Kings. 

Peerage  and 
Baronetage. 

Gentry. 

Professions. 

Females. 

Total. 

Birth. 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Age. 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Age. 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Age. 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Age. 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Age. 

56 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Age. 

1200-1300 

2 

66-50 

7 

64-14 

7 

62-29 

1 

17 

63-18 

1300-1400 

3 

48-33 

9 

45-44 

7 

46-57 

2 

47-5 

21 

46-42 

1400-1500 

3 

50-00 

23 

69-11 

21 

60-29 

1 

68 

5 

47-0 

53 

58-24 

1500-1550 

}l 

59-00 

52 

71-27 

100 

68-15 

30 

66-90 

40 

65-35 

222 

68-21 

1550-1600 

100 

68-25 

244 

64-25 

84 

69-06 

152 

57-85 

580 

63-96 

1600-1650 

(* 

66-75 

192 

63-95 

707 

59-65 

159 

64-17 

424 

60-13 

1482 

60-83 

1650-1700 

346 

62-40 

625 

52-75 

182 

60-57 

613 

56-29 

1766 

56-67 

1700-1743 

3* 

74-66 

812 

64-13 

479 

58-58 

185 

62-67 

463 

68-81 

1942    63-75 

*  1700  to  1763  inclusive. 

This  table  is  extremely  curious,  and  deserving  of  comment.  The 
last  column,  which  presents  the  total  of  the  five  classes,  exhibits  an 
average  duration  of  life,  in  persons  born  during  the  13th  century,  of  63 
years;  this  average  falls  during  the  14th  century  so  low  as  46^  years, 
rises  during  the  15th  to  58j,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century  to  68i;  from  this,  its  highest  point,  it  gradually  falls,  in 
successive  half  centuries,  till,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
it  reaches  its  minimum,  57  years^  to  recover  itself  again  during  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century,  when  it  rises  to  63f  years.  With  this 
general  result,  that  of  the  several  classes  tallies  as  closely  as  could  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  In  the  first  three  columns,  and  in  the  general 
average,  there  is  a  minimum  in  males  born  during  the  14th  century, 
and  a  decrease  as  compared  Avith  those  born  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding century;  in  the  case  of  English  monarchs  there  is  an  unbroken 
increase  through  the  several  successive  periods;  the  peerage  and  baro- 
netage, and  the  gentry,  present  a  maximum  in  those  born  during  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  professional  persons  in  those  born 
during  the  last  half  of  the  same  century;  in  females  also  the  average 
is  high  dviring  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and,  in  common  with 
the  other  classes,  decreases  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  to  increase 
again  in  persons  born  during  the  first  45  years  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  case  of  females  the  maximum  age  is  attained  at  this  period. 
All  the  columns  agree  in  presenting  a  marked  increase  in  the  average 
duration  of  life  of  those  born  during  the  18th  century,  as  compared 
with  those  born  in  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century-.  In  males  the 
luaximum  occurs  in  the  first  or  last  half  of  the  16th  century,  in  females 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Thotigh  it  is  not  contended  that  the  facts  at  the  earlier  periods  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  yet  some  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  several  data  in  the  same  general  result.  Should  the 
figures  in  this  table  receive  confirmation  from  future  inquiries,   the 
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result  expressed  in  general  terms  would  be — an  extraordinarily  low 
duration  of  life  in  persons  born  during  the  14tli  century,  a  maximum 
attained  during  the  16th  century,  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  value 
of  life  till  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
those  bom  during  the  18th  century.  It  will  presently  appear  that  this 
improvement  is  still  in  progress. 

In  pointing  out  these  fluctuations,  in  the  case  of  the  peerage  and 
baronetage,  I  suggested  that  the  progressive  diminution  in  the  value 
of  life  might  be  due  to  social  habits  gradually  deteriorating  from  the 
period  of  the  greatest  average,  falling  to  a  minimum  as  intemperance 
and  self-indulgence  reached  their  climax,  and  then  again  rising  with 
improved  habits  of  living:  and  to  this  view  of  the  case  I  still  incline. 
Whether  the  very  low  duration  of  life  in  persons  born  during  the 
14th  century  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  frightful  pestilence  which  ravaged 
this  country  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  and  to  the  long  suc- 
cession of  similar  visitations  which  followed  close  upon  it  and  upon 
each  other,  is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  to  answer.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject,  the  duration  of  life 
among  the  higher  classes,  as  determined  by  facts  gleaned  from  the 
Annual  Register. 

Annual  Register. 

From  the  obituaries  of  the  Annual  Register.,  from  the  date  of  its 
first  publication  in  the  year  1758  to  the  year  1843  inclusive,  I  have 
carefully  extracted  the  ages  at  death  of  all  persons  dying  aged  21  years 
and  upwards,  and  have  arranged  them  according  to  sex,  rank,  and  pro- 
fession. The  comparison  which  it  is  proposed  to  institute  in  the  present 
Essay  will  embrace  the  members  of  royal  houses,  both  male  and 
female,  the  male  members  of  the  families  of  the  peerage  and  baronetage, 
and  of  the  gentry,  and  females  belonging  to  the  higher  classes;  and  as 
the  period  embraced  by  the  obituaries  is  the  same  in  each  case,  it  is 
believed  that  the  comparisons  will  be  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  allows.  The  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  professional  men  are 
reserved  for  a  future  communication. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  in  the  case  both  of  the  county  his- 
tories and  of  the  Annual  Register.,  the  deaths  by  violence  have  been 
omitted,  and  that  every  death  from  natural  causes  taking  place  above 
21  years  of  age  has  been  included  in  the  abstracts.  It  may  be  objected 
to  facts  derived  from  this  source,  that  the  results  may  be  influenced  by 
selection ;  and  that  while  the  deaths  of  all  members  of  royal  houses 
and  of  the  aristocracy,  at  whatever  age  occurring,  would  be  chronicled, 
the  deaths  occurring  among  the  gentry  are  only  recorded  in  the  case  of 
men  who  have  attained  to  ])()sitions  of  eminence,  A  reference  to  the 
obituaries  themselves  will  show  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  this 
objection.  There  is  such  a  i)roportion  of  young  men,  and  of  men 
without  title  or  distinction,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  obituary  aiming 
at  being  a  faithful  and  impartial  chronicle  of  deaths  taking  place  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  iMoreover,  the  large  number  of  deaths  of 
tradesmen  and  of  persons  whose  decease  could  liave  no  public  interest, 
shows  that  such  was  the  object  of  the  compiler  of  the  obituaries.  In 
using  the  tables  as  means  of  com])arisou  with  the  duration  of  life  in 
the  humbler  orders,  it  should  be  borni;  in  mind,  that  if  any  omissions 
have  been  made,  they  arc  most  likely  to  have  been  of  the  younger 
members;  so  that  if  there  is  any  error  or  exaggeration,  it  consists  in 
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presenting  the  average  age  at  death,  and  the  expectation  at  different 
ages,  in  too  favourable  a  light:  so  that  if,  on  comparing  the  higher 
classes  with  the  rest  of  the  commnnity,  or  with  the  lower  orders,  the 
result  should  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  still  shorter-lived  than  the  figures  would  represent  them. 

Duration  of  Life  among  the  Hif/her  Classes,  as  deduced  from  the 
Obituaries  of  the  Annual  Register,  1758  to  1843. 

Table  VII. 


Royal  Houses. 

Royal  Houses. 

i 

Age. 

t4 

o 

< 

1 

§  Si- 

P^H  &  U 

Age. 

3 
o 

< 

u 

o 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

c3  o  to 

21 

1 

0 

5 

.J 

24 

Gl 

2 

0 

14 

29 

19 

22 

1 

0 

6 

15 

16 

62 

0 

1 

21 

32 

23 

23 

0 

0 

7 

10 

14 

63 

1 

3 

26 

39 

25 

24 

1 

1 

2 

8 

17 

64 

1 

0 

22 

31 

13 

25 

0 

0 

5 

16 

16 

65 

1 

0 

29 

40 

38 

26 

0 

0 

3 

9 

11 

66 

4 

1 

26 

29 

28 

27 

2 

0 

6 

11 

16 

67 

3 

0 

18 

39 

23 

28 

0 

1 

7 

13 

18 

68 

3 

4 

30 

44 

27 

29 

0 

1 

G 

6 

12 

69 

2 

4 

19 

40 

28 

30 

0 

0 

13 

12 

6 

70 

1 

1 

47 

63 

66 

31 

0 

0 

5 

5 

13 

71 

2 

1 

35 

49 

41 

32 

0 

0 

4 

16 

19 

72 

5 

1 

39 

45 

46 

33 

1 

0 

7 

8 

15 

73 

2 

3 

35 

45 

44 

34 

0 

2 

2 

5 

10 

74 

1 

1 

34 

54 

36 

35 

0 

2 

10 

10 

13 

75 

1 

2 

42 

60 

63 

36 

1 

1 

7 

9 

15 

76 

G 

4 

35 

56 

47 

37 

1 

0 

9 

6 

22 

/  7 

2 

0 

34 

47 

51 

38 

0 

0 

6 

12 

18 

7S 

5 

0 

31 

40 

45 

39 

1 

1 

7 

3 

11 

79 

0 

1 

15 

24 

37 

40 

0 

1 

8 

9 

10 

80 

2 

2 

31 

80 

64 

41 

1 

1 

8 

12 

13 

81 

1 

1 

29 

32 

54 

42 

2 

0 

13 

13 

12 

82 

2 

1 

32 

45 

55 

43 

2 

0 

12 

17 

8 

83 

2 

1 

25 

40 

50 

44 

1 

0 

7 

9 

15 

84 

0 

0 

21 

51 

48 

45 

2 

2 

12 

10 

17 

85 

1 

0 

31 

46 

48 

46 

2 

0 

14 

3 

16 

86 

0 

0 

20 

32 

39 

47 

0 

1 

12 

8 

17 

87 

1 

1 

21 

32 

36 

48 

0 

0 

12 

10 

12 

88 

1 

0 

17 

24 

36 

49 

1 

1 

9 

10 

9 

89 

1 

0 

4 

13 

18 

50 

2 

0 

10 

18 

14 

90 

1 

0 

16 

21 

38 

51 

3 

0 

9 

11 

14 

91 

0 

0 

5 

13 

20 

52 

2 

0 

11 

14 

13 

92 

1 

0 

6 

11 

25 

53 

3 

3 

15 

17 

13 

93 

1 

3 

15 

16 

54 

2 

2 

19 

10 

19 

94 

2 

10 

12 

55 

2 

0 

21 

16 

15 

95 

0 

4 

9 

56 

1 

0 

21 

16 

16 

96 

4 

10 

10 

57 

3 

1 

17 

31 

11 

97 

2 

6 

9 

58 

2 

1 

22 

22 

12 

98 

1 

5 

9 

59 

4 

2 

16 

15 

11 

99 

2 

3 

GO 

3 

2 

32 

25 

20 

100 

and  up 

wards 

14* 

35t 

*  6  at  100,  5  at  101,  1  at  102,  1  at  105,  and  1  at  109. 

t  13  at  100,  4  at  101,  3  at  102,  1  at  103,  3  at  104,  3  at  105,  1  at  106,  1  at  108, 
2  at  109,  1  at  110,  1  at  111,  1  at  112,  and  1  at  117. 
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Tlie  preceding  table  pives  the  numbers  dyinj^  at  each  year  from  21 
inclusive,  in  the  following  classes: — the  members  of  royal  houses, 
male  and  female,  the  aristocracy,  the  gentry,  and  the  females  belonging 
to  the  two  last-mentioned  classes.  The  niim]>er  of  deaths  recorded  in 
the  several  classes  is  as  follows: — royal  houses,  males  102,  females 
CO;  aristocracy  1239;  gentry  1787;  females  1907. 

The  following  tables  present  the  numbers  and  per  centage  propor- 
tions for  periods  of  5  and  10  years  respectively. 

Table  VIII. 


Number  of  Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Royal  Houses. 

X 

Royal  Houses. 

>, 

Age. 

1 
< 

§ 

fil  t3  3 

< 

S 

o 

S          m 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

«     S     M 

£  S<  S3 

21—  25 

3 

1 

25 

54 

87 

2-94 

1-G7 

2-02 

3-02 

4-56 

26—  30 

2 

2 

35 

51 

03 

1-96 

3-33 

2-83 

2-85 

3-30 

31—  35 

1 

4 

28 

44 

70 

0-96 

6-67 

2-26 

2-46 

3-67 

36—  40 

3 

3 

37 

39 

76 

2-94 

5-00 

300 

2-18 

3-99 

41—  45 

8 

3 

52 

61 

05 

7-84 

5-00 

4-20 

3-41 

3-41 

46—  50 

5 

2 

57 

49 

68 

4-90 

3-33 

4-GO 

2-74 

3-56 

51—  55 

12 

5 

75 

68 

74 

11-77 

8-33 

6-05 

3-80 

3-88 

56—  60 

13 

6 

108 

109 

70 

12-75 

10-00 

8-71 

6-10 

3-67 

61—  65 

5 

4 

112 

171 

118 

4-90 

6-67 

9-04 

9-57 

6-19 

66—  70 

13 

10 

140 

215 

172 

12-75 

16-G7 

11-30 

12-03 

9-02 

71—  75 

11 

8 

185 

253 

230 

10-80 

13-33 

14-93 

14-16 

12-06 

7G—  80 

15 

7 

140 

247 

244 

14-71 

11-67 

11-78 

13-82 

12-80 

81—  85 

6 

3 

1.38 

214 

255 

5-88 

5-00 

1113 

11-97 

13-37 

86—  90 

4 

1 

78 

122 

107 

3-92 

1-G7 

6-30 

6-82 

8-76 

91—  95 

1 

1 

16 

53 

82 

0-96 

1-67 

1-29 

3-00 

4-30 

96—100 

and  up 

wards 

7 

37 

66 

0-56 

2-07 

3-46 

Table  IX. 


Number  of  Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Royal  Houses. 

>. 

Royal  Houses. 

>. 

Age. 

§ 

jj. 

■1  n  o 

8 

.^ 

S      „• 

•  M 

a 

S  g;  § 

.25 

a 

3  g  S 

Males. 

Females 

•< 

o 

fK  t-J  o 

Males. 

Females 

^ 

O 

;^  P  u 

21—  30 

5 

3 

60 

105 

150 

4 

90 

5-00 

4-85 

5-87 

7-86 

31—  40 

4 

7 

65 

83 

146 

3 

90 

11-G7 

5-26 

4-64 

7-66 

41—  50 

13 

5 

109 

110 

133 

12 

74 

8-33 

8-80 

G-15 

6-97 

51—  60 

25 

11 

183 

177 

144 

24 

52 

18-33 

14-76 

9-90 

7-55 

61—  70 

18 

14 

252 

38G 

290 

17 

05 

23-34 

20-34 

21-60 

15-21 

71—  80 

26 

15 

;531 

500 

474 

25 

51 

25-00 

26-71 

27-98 

24-86 

81—  90 

10 

4 

21G 

336 

422 

9 

80 

6-67 

17-43 

18-79 

22-13 

91—100 

and  upwarclH 

1 

1 

23 

90 

148 

0-90 

1-67 

1-85 

5-07 

7-76 

A  very  superficial  examination  of  these  tables  will  .<erve  to  show 
that  the  members  of  royal  houses  have  a  shorter  duration  of  life  than 
the  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  than  the  gentry,   and  these  latter  a 
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shorter  duration  still  than  the  females  of  the  upper  classes.  It  must 
also  be  evident  by  the  higher  per  centage  proportions  of  deaths  oc- 
curring at  early  and  late  periods  of  life  among  females,  that  that 
class  is  characterized  by  the  high  mortality  of  its  young  adults  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  attainment,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
survivors,  of  a  good  old  age,  on  the  other.  These  conclusions  are 
confirmed  by  the  following  table,  which  presents  the  average  age 
attained  by  such  of  the  several  classes  as  reached  the  undermentioned 
ages.  A  column  has  also  been  added,  shewing  the  average  age 
attained  by  such  of  the  Kings  of  England,  (21  in  number)  since  the 
Conquest,  as  died  natural  deaths. 

Table  X. 


Age  at 
Death. 

Kings  of 
England. 

Royal  Houses. 

t 

■i 

•< 

Females 
of  the 
Upper 
Classes. 

England,  (Mr.Farr.) 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

2 1  and  upwards 

62-11 

61-18 

65-31 

67-59 

67-18 

68-60 

69-80 

26 

63-31 

61-81 

66-19 

68-97 

69-31 

69-68 

70-88 

31        „ 

59-19 

64-06 

63-00 

67-31 

70-22 

70-79 

70-80 

71-98 

41        „ 

60-45 

65-25 

66-74 

69-13 

72-03 

74-00 

73-12 

74-20 

51         „ 

64-12 

68-54 

69-11 

71-69 

74-00 

76-56 

75-64 

76-58 

This  table  strongly  confirms  the  results  drawn  from  the  facts 
gleaned  from  the  county  histories.  If  the  comparison  be  limited  to 
males,  it  will  be  observed  that,  for  all  ages,  the  average  duration  of 
life  increases  from  the  highest  class  to  the  lowest ;  and  the  two  columns 
of  females  present  the  same  result.  It  will  also  appear  that,  though  the 
duration  of  life  among  the  females  of  the  higher  class  is  considerably 
longer  than  among  males  of  the  same  class,  the  former  are  exposed 
in  early  adult  life  to  dangers  which  may  reduce  the  averages  for  the 
early  periods  even  below  the  standard  of  the  other  sex. 

The  column  for  all  England  shows  that  the  duration  of  life  of  the 
higher  classes,  both  males  and  females,  falls  short  of  the  average  of  the 
whole  community :  a  result  in  accordance  with  the  facts  recently  presen- 
ted to  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Neison. 

Having  thus  given  separately,  the  results  deduced  from  the 
County  Histories  and  the  Annual  Register,  I  proceed  to  compare  them. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  table. 

Table  XI. 


Aristocracy. 

Gentry. 

Females. 

Age. 

Peerage  and 
Baronetage. 

Annual 

Register. 

Coimty 
Histories. 

Annual 
Register. 

County 
Histories. 

Annual 
Register. 

21  and  upwards 

26 
31 
41 
45 

60-23 
61-35 
61-66 
65-54 
69-70 

65-31 
66-19 
67-31 
69- 13 
71-69 

57-31 
59-33 
61-10 

64-83 
68-14 

67-59 
68-97 
70-22 
72-03 
74-00 

57-09 
59-86 
62-07 
67-24 
70-85 

67-18 
69-31 
70-79 
74-00 
76-50 
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This  table  shows  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  duration  of  life  in  recent  times  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  last  six  centuries.  When,  however,  the  average  of  the  deaths 
recorded  in  the  last  century,  in  the  pages  of  the  Annual  Recfister,  is 
compared  with  the  average  of  a  period  immediately  preceding  it,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  life  will  ajipear  to  be  much  less  considerable. 
Thus  the  average  age  at  death  of  812  members  of  the  families  of  the 
peerage  and  baronetage,  born  during  the  first  45  years  of  the  18th 
century,  and  of  whom  a  considerable  proportion  must  have  died  before 
the  end  of  that  century,  is  64'13,  but  the  average  age  at  death  of  1239 
males  of  the  same  class,  dying  from  the  year  1758  to  the  year  1843 
inclusive,  and  of  whom  a  large  number  must  have  been  born  during 
the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  is  65 '31,  being  an  increase  of  1*18 
years.  This  difference  of  little  more  than  one  year  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  be  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
born  during  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century,  over  those  born  during 
the  first  half  of  the  same  century. 

The  results  established  in  this  paper  diflPer  from  many  averages 
recently  obtained,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
any  material  difi'erence  in  the  ages  of  the  living  members  of  the  several 
classes  which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  comparison.  By  limiting 
the  record  of  deaths  to  adults,  and  comparing  classes  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  similarly  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  the 
living,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  are  free  from  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing  fallacies  belonging  to  vital  statistics. 

It  may  be  useful  to  conclude  these  remarks  by  a  brief  summary  of 
the  chief  propositions  and  probabilities  established  in  this  and  the 
previous  essay. 

1 .  The  duration  of  life  among  the  higher  classes  has  varied  greatly 
at  different  periods.  It  was  a  minimum  in  persons  born  during  the 
14th  century,  and  a  maximum  in  those  born  during  the  16th 
century;  and  it  was  nearly  equal  in  those  born  during  the  13tli 
and  first  half  of  the  18th  centuries.  From  the  16th  century 
(the  period  of  the  maximum)  it  gradually  fell  till  the  latter  half 
of  the  17th  century,  since  which  period  it  has  again  increased. 
and  is  still  probably  improving.  These  propositions  are  basetl 
rather  upon  the  coincidence  of  the  several  series  of  facts  than  on 
the  number  of  the  facts  themselves,  which  during  the  early  periods 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous.   (See  Table  VI.) 

2.  The  duration  of  life  among  the  upper  classes  varies  with  their 
rank,  being  lowest  in  the  highest,  and  highest  in  the  lowest  rank. 
Beginning  with  the  class  which  has  the  shortest  average  duration 
of  life,  the  several  classes  will  be  found  to  stand  in  the  following 
order. 

1.  Kings. 

2,  Members  of  Royal  Houses,  (males)*. 

"  Tliis  relative  position  of  the  members  of  Royal  Families  is  coiifiiinoil  by  the 
approximate  average  age  at  deatli  of  the  members  of  Ducal  and  i'rincoly  families, 
extracted  by  Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  from  the  Almanack  of  Gotiia.  The  following,  in 
round  numbers,  are  the  average  ages  :  20  and  upwards,  oG  ;  2.')  and  upwards,  f)7  ;  30 
and  upwards,  b\i  ;  40  and  upwards,  63  ;  50  and  u])wards,  67.  These  numbers  are 
higher  than  those  obtained  for  English  Kings,  ami  lower  than  those  obtained  for 
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3.  Members  of  Roj^al  Houses,  (females). 

4.  Peers,  (successors  to  Title), 

5.  Male  members  of  the  families  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage. 

6.  Do.  Gentry. 

7.  Professional  men,  (chiefly  Clergymen)"'. 

8.  Females  of  the  Upper  Classes. 

3.  The  expectation  of  life  among  females  of  the  upper  classes 
is  lower  than  that  of  males,  when  young  adults  are  included,  but 
higher  when  the  comparison  is  restricted  to  more  advanced  ages. 

4.  The  duration  of  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  both  sexes 
falls  short  of  that  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Though  it  has  been  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  to  present  the 
results  of  new  inquiries,  it  must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  useful 
to  compare  the  expectation  of  life  among  the  higher  orders  with  that 
which  obtains  in  the  other  classes  of  society.  The  materials  for 
such  a  comparison  in  regard  to  the  lower  orders  were  furnished  in 
an  extremely  interesting  and  highly  important  essay  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  Neison,  and  subsequently 
published  by  him  in  a  separate  form. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  expectation  of  life  among  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry  respectively,  with  that  of  professional  persons 
(chiefly  clergymen),  of  agricultural  labourers  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  of  the  working  classes  in  Liverpool.  It  is  derived  from  the  "Con- 
tributions to  Vital  Statistics,"  by  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  Esq. 

Table  XII. 


Agricultural 

Peerage 

Labourers' 

England. 

Liverpool 

Age. 

and 

Gentry. 

Professions. 

Friendly 

(Males.) 

Friendly  Societies 

Baronetage. 

Societies. 
Mr.  Neison. 

Mr.  Neison. 

(Mr.  Neison). 

20 

38  •.'i 

37-3 

47-9 

40-7 

37-9 

30 

30-9 

31-2 

33-9 

40-6 

34  1 

301 

40 

24-4 

24-9 

26-0 

32-8 

27-5 

23-1 

50 

17-9 

18-4 

18-9 

25-1 

20-8 

171 

60 

12-6 

12-8 

12-8 

17-8 

14-6 

12-0 

If  we  compare  the  expectation  of  life  for  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  with  that  enjoyed  by  the  other  classes,  we  can  scarcely  fail 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  possession  of  ample  means  of  self- 
indulgence  is  unfavourable  to  longevity.     Luxurious  habits,  an  absence 

the  members  of  Royal  Houses  from  the  Annual  Register.  It  is  much  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  aristocracy.  The  approximate  average,  in  order  to  admit  of  exact 
comparison,  would  require  to  be  increased  by  a  small  fraction  of  a  year.  (See 
Table  X.) 

*  I  may  so  far  anticipate  the  promised  inquiry  into  the  duration  of  life  among  the 
members  of  the  several  professions,  as  to  state  that  the  facts  gleaned  from  the  Annual 
Register  fully  confirm  those  drawn  from  tlie  county  histories  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  clergy.  1239  deaths  among  the  aristocracy  yield  an  average  of 
65-31  years,  1787  deaths  of  gentry  an  average  of  G7"59  years,  while  950  clergy  yield 
a  mean  of  C8-75  years ;  a  duration  of  life  exceeding  that  of  females,  when  young  adults 
are  included. 
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of  the  chief  motives  -which  stir  other  men  to  exertion,  and  the  inevitable 
effect  of  idleness — dissipation — combine  to  impair  the  health  and 
shorten  the  lives  of  these  favoured  children  of  fortune.  When  com- 
pared with  professional  persons,  and  especially  with  the  clergy,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  society,  but 
with  habits  of  life  naturally  more  strict,  and  means  of  self-indulgence 
more  limited,  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  will  be  found  to  have  a 
shorter  expectation  of  life.  Even  when  compared  with  the  labouring 
class  of  the  most  unhealthy  city  of  England,  they  enjoy  a  very  trifling 
advantage.  But  when  we  make  the  agricultural  labourer  our  standard 
of  comparison  we  are  still  more  struck  with  the  physical  inferiority  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  still  more  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  that 
temperance  and  moderation  which  their  lowly  circumstances  impose 
upon  them,  and  of  that  daily  toil  which  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
regard  in  the  hght  of  a  hardship.  Again,  contrast  the  expectation  of 
life  among  the  higher  classes  with  the  expectation  for  England  and 
AVales,  and  we  must  be  still  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  same 
conviction.  The  favourable  expectation  of  the  entire  male  population, 
with  a  large  number  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale  exposed  to  the  evils 
of  wealth,  and  a  still  larger  class  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  immersed 
in  poverty  and  surrounded  with  all  its  unhealthy  accompaniments, 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  there  must  be  a  large  class  who  enjoy  a  better  expectation 
of  life  than  either  extreme,  and  whose  longevity  is  such  as  not  only 
to  compensate  the  low  duration  of  life  of  the  two  extreme  classes,  but 
to  create,  so  to  speak,  a  fund  out  of  which  that  higher  average  duration 
may  be  supplied.  It  is  but  natural  to  look  for  the  class  in  question 
among  that  part  of  the  population  residing  either  in  the  country,  or 
in  the  smaller  towns  of  England,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  which  combines,  in  varying 
proportions,  daily  exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere  with  prudent  and 
temperate  habits. 

From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  is  impossible  to_  escape  the 
conviction  that  temperance,  mental  occupation,  and  bodily  exercise, 
are  the  three  principal  elements  of  health.  When  these  are  combined, 
whether  from  necessity  or  by  choice,  we  have  the  condition  most 
favourable  to  longevity,  and,  by  inference,  to  health  and  enjoyment. 
Temperance,  with  constant  bodily  exercise,  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  ill-paid  agricultural  labourer;  temperance,  with  constant  mental 
occupation— a  combination  which  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  clergy— is  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  professional 
])orsons.  Both  these  classes  are  long-lived,  but  the  agricultural  labourer 
.stands  at  the;  top  of  the  sanitary  scale,  separated  by  a  wide  interval 
from  every  other  class  of  the  community. 
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Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics,  especially  designed  to  elucidate  the 
Rate  of  Mortality,  the  Laws  of  Sickness,  and  the  Influences  of  Trade 
and  Locality  on  Health,  derived  from  an  extensive  Collection  of 
Original  Data,  supplied  hy  Friendly  Societies,  and  proving  their  too 
frequent  Instability.  _  By  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  F.L.S., 
Actuary  to  the  Medical,  Invalid,  and  General  Life  Office. 

[Continued  from  page  343,  Vol,  VIII.] 
Bates  and  Contributions  of  Friendly  Societies. 

The  Influence  of  the  results  established  in  the  former  part  of  this 
communication  on  the  rates  and  contributions  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, is  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  members  of  those  insti- 
tutions. It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  add  a  few  remarks  bearing  on 
this  subject. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  is  the  Values  of 
Annuities,  according  to  the  Rates  of  Mortality  developed  in  this  in- 
quiry, for  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Rural,  Town,  and  City  Districts  of 
England  and  Wales — for  the  three  districts  combined — and  also  for 
Friendly  Societies  in  Scotland.  These  Values  will  be  found  in 
Table  XXX. 

The  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  the  following  calculations  is  3  per 
cent,  per  annum.  In  almost  every  other  calculation  extant  for  the 
purposes  of  Friendly  Societies,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  has  been  adopted; 
but  a  careful  investigation  of  the  returns  on  this  point,  as  given  in  the 

Table  XXX*. 
Value  of  Annuities. — Three  per  Cent. — Friendly  Societies. — Males. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

24-61632 

24-27400 

23-43143 

24-35763 

24-10883 

15 

23-58105 

23-21610 

22-37367 

23-30430 

2300442 

20 

22-78605 

22-18086 

21-29054 

22-39981 

22-04167 

25 

22-01579 

21-05800 

20-15300 

21-48840 

21-11751 

30 

21-06763 

19-84248 

19-02036 

20-48675 

20-05456 

35 

19-92773 

18-53330 

17-76316 

19-24911 

18-83406 

40 

18-60452 

17-01150 

16-45861 

17-90117 

17-56000 

45 

17-08533 

15-40168 

15-11524 

16-40208 

16-09068 

50 

15-41074 

13-65935 

13-63015 

14-77241 

14-54962 

55 

13-66985 

11-85678 

12-01300 

13-06832 

12-86124 

60 

11-85797 

10-12786 

10-18722 

11-27757 

11-18877 

65 

9-97031 

8-38614 

8-45537 

9-48291 

9-62477 

70 

8-26474 

6-72612 

6-84949 

7-80205 

8-01955 

75 

6-88702 

5-73900 

5-30768 

6-45931 

6-44582 

80 

5-62034 

4-64316 

3-82960 

5-15847 

4-60254 

85 

4-65920 

3-21398 

2-61777 

3-99517 

3-44665 

90 

3-02089 

1-93288 

1-73900 

2-46913 

2-34280 

95 

1-36282 

1-24523 

1-23064 

1-29460 

1-29804 

100 

*  This,  and  the  eleven  following  Tables,  will  be  found  complete  for  eveiy  age,  in 
"  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics,"  published  by  Simpkins,  Marshall  and  Co. 
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Schedules  referred  to  at  page  297,  vol.  viii.,  has  shown  that  in  prac- 
tice a  higher  rate  of  interest  is  not  reahsed  by  Societies. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  have 
hitherto  allowed  Friendly  Societies  3^.  16^.  Q^d.  per  cent.;  but  even 
in  the  cases  where  this  mode  of  investment  has  been  taken  advantage 
of,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  all  the  funds  at  the  moment  they  fall 
duo,  and  of  immediately  employing  them  in  the  Government  Stock, 
together  with  the  comparatively  large  balance  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  Societies'  funds  usually  kept  in  hand  to  meet  approaching  liabilities, 
render  it  difficult  to  make  such  beyond  3  per  cent.     It  is  intended  on 

Table  XXXI, 

Value  of  Deferred  Annuities  to  commence  at  Age  70. — Three  per  Cent,— 

Friendly  Soeicties, — Males. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

•05112 

•42290 

•38922 

•56105 

•5388 

15 

•7C513 

•49756 

•46062 

•65971 

•6335 

20 

•91400 

•59034 

•54896 

•78632 

-7551 

25 

1-09932 

•7033!) 

•65852 

•94337 

•9081 

30 

1-32102 

•84266 

•79819 

1-13398 

1-0930 

35 

1-58746 

1-01025 

•97311 

1-36739 

1-3232 

40 

1-91180 

1-23160 

1-20038 

1-65581 

1-6149 

45 

2-31101 

1-50478 

1-50262 

2-01895 

1-9792 

50 

2-818C8 

1-86923 

1-90303 

2-48959 

2-4632 

.  55 

3-50134 

2-37996 

2-45326 

3-12949 

3-1099 

(iO 

4-45356 

3-16628 

3-22609 

4-04001 

4-0594 

G5 

5^85372 

4-42512 

4-50804 

5-41330 

5-5670 

Table  XXXII. 

Value  of  Temporary  Annuities  to  continue  till  Age  70. — TItreeper  Cent.— 
Friendly  Societies. — Males. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural, Town, and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

23-96250 

23-85110 

23-04221 

23-79058 

23-5700 

15 

22-81592 

22-71854 

21-91305 

22-04459 

22-3709 

20 

21-8720.-, 

21-59052 

20-74158 

21-01349 

21-2806 

25 

20-91647 

20-35461 

19-49448 

20-54503 

20-2094 

30 

19-74061 

18-99982 

18-23217 

19-35277 

18-9010 

35 

18-34027 

17-51705 

16-79005 

17-88172 

17-5109 

40 

16-69272 

15-77990 

15-25823 

10-24536 

15-9451 

45 

14-77431 

13-89090 

13-61262 

14-38313 

14-1115 

50 

12-59206 

11-79012 

11^72707 

12-28282 

12-0864 

55 

10-16851 

9-47682 

9-55974 

9-93883 

9-7513 

60 

7.40441 

6-96158 

0-90113 

7-23750 

7-1294 

65 

4-01659 

3-96102 

3-94733 

4-00901 

4-0578 

E  2 
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Table  XXXIII. 

Single  Premiwn  for  Sum  at  Death. — Three  per  Cent. — Friendly  Societies. — 

Males. 


ENGLAND 

AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural ,  Town ,  and    Rural,  Town,  and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts.          City  Districts. 

10 

•25397 

•26387 

•28840 

•26143 

26868 

15 

•28404 

•29468 

•31921 

•29211 

30084 

20 

•30720 

•32483 

•35076 

•31845 

32888 

25 

•329G4 

•35753 

•38389 

•34500 

35580 

30 

•35725 

•39294 

•41688 

•37417 

38676 

35 

•39046 

•43107 

•45350 

•41022 

42231 

40 

•42900 

•47539 

•49150 

•44948 

45942 

45 

•47324 

•52228 

•53064 

•49314 

50221 

50 

•52202 

•57303 

•57388 

•54061 

54710 

55 

•57272 

•62553 

•62098 

•59024 

59628 

60 

•62550 

•67589 

•67416 

•64240 

64499 

65 

•68048 

•72662 

•72460 

•69467 

69054 

70 

•73015 

•77497 

•77137 

•74363 

73729 

75 

•77028 

•80372 

•81628 

•78274 

78313 

80 

•80718 

•83564 

•85933 

•82063 

83682 

85 

•83517 

•87726 

•89463 

•85431 

87018 

90 

•88289 

•91457 

•92022 

•89896 

90264 

95 

•93118 

•93461 

•93503 

•93317 

93307 

100 

.... 

Table  XXXIV. 

Annual  Premium  for  Slim  at  Death. — Three  per  Cent. ^Friendly  Societies.-^ 

Males. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City             Rura 

,  Town,  and 

Rural, Town,  and 

I 

)istricts. 

Districts. 

Districts.            Cit; 

•  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

00992 

•01044 

•01181 

01031 

•01070 

15 

01156 

•01217 

•01366 

01202 

01253 

20 

01292 

•01401 

•01574 

01361 

01427 

25 

01432 

•01621 

•01815 

01.534 

01609 

30 

01619 

•01885 

•02082 

01741 

01837 

35 

01866 

•02207 

•02417 

02026 

02129 

40 

02188 

•02639 

•02815 

02378 

02475 

45 

02617 

•03184 

•03293 

02834 

02939 

50 

03181 

•03909 

•03923 

03428 

03518 

55 

03904 

•04865 

•04772 

0419G 

04302 

60 

04865 

•06074 

•06026 

05232 

05292 

65 

06203 

•07742 

•07663 

06627 

06499 

70 

()7S.si 

•10031 

•09827 

08448 

08174 

75 

09767 

•11926 

•12941 

10493 

10518 

80 

12193 

•14808 

•17793 

13325 

14937 

85 

14758 

•20818 

•24729 

17107 

19570 

90 

21958 

•31183 

•33597 

25913 

27003 

95 

39410 

•41627 

•41918 

40668 

•40604 

100 
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another  occasion  to  pnblish  an  account  of  the  Money  Transactions  of 
those  Societies ;  this  and  some  other  points  of  interest  will  then  be 
more  fully  entered  on. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Rates  of  Mortality  in  the  respec- 
tive Districts  will  of  course  develop  themselves  also  in  the  same  order 
or  relation  in  the  value  of  Annuities,  although  not  in  so  marked  a 

Table  XXXV. 

Temporary/  Annual  Premmm  to  continue  till  Age  10  for  Sum  at  Death. — 

Three  j)cr  Cent. — Friendly  Societies. — Males. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural,  Town, and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

•01017 

-01062 

•01200 

•01054 

•01094 

15 

•01193 

•01242 

•01393 

•01236 

•01287 

20 

•01343 

•01438 

•01613 

•01408 

•01476 

25 

•01504 

•01674 

•01873 

•01601 

•01678 

30 

•01722 

•01965 

•02168 

•01838 

•01938 

35 

•02019 

•02328 

•02549 

•02173 

•02281 

40 

•02425 

•02833 

•03023 

•02606 

•02711 

45 

•03000 

•03514 

•03631 

•93206 

•03323 

50 

•03841 

•04480 

•04509 

•04070 

•04181 

55 

•05128 

•05971 

•05881 

•05396 

•05546 

60 

•07443 

•08489 

•08468 

•07798 

•07934 

65 

•13565 

•14647 

•14646 

•13703 

•13653 

Table  XXXVI. 


Prohahility  of  Living  One  Year. — Fr^ 

endly  Societies.- 

-Males. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

•997700 

•997250 

•996040 

•997500 

•99750 

15 

•995652 

•996214 

•995263 

•995821 

•99586 

20 

•992605 

•994651 

•993556 

•993243 

•99298 

25 

•992772 

•994054 

•990194 

•992985 

•99246 

30 

•992890 

•992597 

•990723 

•992435 

•99208 

35 

•992641 

•991530 

•9H85S5 

•991700 

•99044 

40 

•992028 

•990401 

•9H.'-)986 

•990613 

•98923 

45 

•990855 

•987873 

•983303 

•988797 

•98751 

50 

•988003 

•983727 

•980604 

•985730 

•98416 

55 

•983605 

•976814 

•977049 

•981017 

•98005 

60 

•978407 

•967278 

•969541 

•974951 

•97091 

65 

•968353 

•955815 

•954033 

•964479 

•96156 

70 

•949565 

•927706 

•936080 

•944698 

•94905 

75 

•929889 

•900362 

•910395 

•923389 

•93550 

80 

•903566 

•890423 

•861990 

•898349 

■89612 

85 

•886486 

•842001 

•789248 

•870008 

•83359 

90 

•851890 

•725800 

•686766 

•800000 

•77510 

95 

•671780 

•008280 

•598592 

■636453 

•63830 

100 
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degree,  nor  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  simple  Mortality  Tables.  If 
money  made  no  interest,  it  is  plain  that  the  value  of  Annuities,  and 
the  numerical  expression  in  the  Expectation  Tables  or  Mortality 
Tables  of  Collective  Intensity,  would  be  identical,  and  under  that 
aspect  Annuities  would  have  a  maximum  value.  Again,  if  money 
could  reahze  an  infinite  amount  of  interest,  Annuities  would  then  be 

Table  XXXVII. 
Probability/  of  Dying  in  one  Year. — Friendly  Societies. — Males. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES.                                         SC( 

)TLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  To'Nvn.and   Rura 

, Town,  and 

Districts. 

Districts.              ] 

Districts. 

City  Districts.         Citj 

Districts. 

10 

•002300 

•002750 

003960 

•002500 

00250 

Vi 

•004348 

•003786 

004737 

•004179 

00414 

20 

•007395 

•005349 

006444 

•006757 

00702 

25 

•007228 

•005946 

009806 

•007015 

00754 

30 

•007110 

•007403 

009277 

•007565 

00792 

35 

•007359 

•008470 

011415 

•008300 

00956 

40 

•007972 

•009599 

014014 

•009387 

01077 

45 

•009145 

•012127 

016697 

•011203 

01249 

50 

•011997 

•016273 

019396 

•014270 

01584 

55 

•016395 

•023186 

022951 

•018983 

01995 

60 

•021593 

•032722 

030459 

•025049 

02909 

65 

•031647 

•044185 

045967 

•035521 

03844 

70 

•050435 

•072294 

063920 

•055302 

05095 

75 

•070111 

•099638 

089605 

•076611 

06450 

80 

•096434 

•109577 

135010 

•101651 

10388 

85 

•113514 

•157999 

210752 

•129992 

16641 

90 

•148110 

•274200 

313234 

•200000 

22490 

95 

•328220 

•391720 

401408 

•363547 

36170 

100 

Table  XXXVIII. 

Single  Premium  for  Sichiess. — Three  per  Cent. — Friendly  Societies.- 


-Males.. 


ENGLAND 

AND  AVALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Dibtricts. 

10 

30-51966 

36-22972 

28-20766 

31-86825 

27-2409 

15 

32-90212 

37-24804 

31-49726 

34-09838 

30-5778 

20 

34^68519 

39-80233 

35-41518 

36-20420 

32-7979 

25 

37-06553 

42-65912 

38-35728 

38-74841 

34-6727 

30 

39-71760 

46-39042 

40-81807 

41-07304 

37-0322 

35 

43-04039 

50-82250 

43-37036 

45-12188 

40-2840 

40 

46-56296 

55-56052 

46-00568 

48^83092 

44-1712 

45 

49-99718 

59-78395 

48-60345 

52-34908 

48-2316 

50 

53-45831 

62-31153 

50-16440 

55-28222 

51-8728 

55 

55-95894 

63-22429 

49-06310 

56-91284 

53-1216 

60 

55-15634 

61-85428 

42-69764 

55-23260 

51-5541 

65 

43-27124 

48-88897 

29-18848 

42-94219 

40-9909 
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at  a  minimum  value,  and  have  the  same  expression  for  every  Table 
of  Mortality  and  every  age  in  those  tables.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose 
money  could  realize  100  per  cent.,  or  always  double  or  replace  itself  in 
the  course  of  a  year ;  and  starting  with  unity,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  term  of  the  annuity  a  new  fund  would  have  formed  itself  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  annuity,  and  leaving  exactly  the  original  unit 
with  which  the  start  was  made,  ready  to  enter  on  a  second  term  of  the 
annuity  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Under  such  an 
aspect,  no  matter  wliat  Table  of  Mortality  w^as  employed,  the  values 
of  annuities  would  diifer  but  little,  as  unity  would  invariably  be  ca- 


Table  XXXIX. 


Temporary  Annual  Premium  for  Sickness,  to  continue  till  Age  70.- 
per  Cent. — Friendly  Societies. — Males. 


'Three 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ages. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rm-al,To\vn,and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

1-22262 

1-45787 

1-17326 

1-28519 

1-1087 

15 

1-38152 

1-57042 

1-37464 

1-44215 

1-3084 

20 

1-51649 

1-76190 

1-62891 

1-60100 

1-4716 

25 

1-69122 

1-99765 

1-87159 

1-79849 

1-6348 

30 

1-91441 

2-31954 

2-12238 

2-04753 

1-8552 

35 

2-22543 

2-74463 

2-43790 

2-38971 

2-1762 

40 

2-63176 

3-31129 

2-82968 

2-83154 

2-6067 

45 

3-16953 

4-02243 

3-32613 

3-40302 

3-1917 

50 

3-93305 

4-87185 

1-94155 

4-16193 

3-9639 

55 

5-01042 

G-03468 

4-64624 

5-20282 

4-9409 

60 

6-56278 

7-76910 

5-36326 

6-70497 

6-3417 

65 

8-62563 

9-85462 

5-89985 

8-47051 

8-1045 

Table  XL. 
Annual  Premium. — Sickness. 


England  &  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ages. 

Highland 
Society*. 

An  sell's 
Results. 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural,  Town,  and 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

21 

-9666 

1-.1179 

1-6368 

1-5011 

25 

1-0708 

1-4731 

1-7985 

1-6348 

30 

1-2417 

1-6718 

2-0475 

1-8552 

35 

1-4583 

1-9320 

2-3897 

2-1762 

40 

1-7667 

2-2731 

2-8315 

2-6067 

45 

21917 

2-7232 

3-4030 

3-1917 

50 

3-3318 

4-1619 

3-9639 

55 

4-1963 

5-2028 

4-9109 

60 

5-4990 

6-7050 

6-3417 

*  This  column  presumes  on  money  hearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
antl  consists  of  the  reciprocals  to  the  quantities  given  at  page  23G  of  the  Highland 
Society's  Report.  The  other  columns  are  calculated  at  3  per  cent.,  as  explained  in 
the  body  of  the  text. 
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pable,  from  tho  interest  realized  only,  of  meeting  every  payment  for 
an  absolute  term  of  years.  It  is  tliereforc  evident  that  tlie  values  of 
annuities  involving  the  discount  of  money  will  always  shew  less  dis- 
tinction between  difterent  Tables  of  Mortality  than  the  Tables  them- 
selves will  shew;  and  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest,  the  less  dis- 
tinction is  observable  between  the  annuities  of  different  Tables,  as  well 
as  less  difference  between  the  values  of  annuities  at  various  ages  for  the 
same  Mortality  Table. 

Table  XLI. 

England  and  Wales. —  Whole  Population.— Three  per  Cent. — Males. — 

Pemales. 


Single  Premium  for  Sum        J 

Uinual  Premium  for 

AgCB. 

at  Death. 

Sum  at  Death. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

10 

23-11227 

23-14338 

•29770 

-29679 

01235 

•01229 

15 

22-31543 

22-38900 

•32091 

•31877 

01376 

•01363 

20 

21-36038 

21-54070 

•34873 

•34347 

01560 

•01524 

25 

20-42957 

20-69063 

•37584 

•36824 

01754 

•01698 

30 

19-45529 

19-77275 

•40421 

•39497 

01976 

•01901 

35 

18-34839 

18-76000 

•43645 

•42446 

02256 

•02148 

40 

17-08318 

17-60569 

•47331 

•45809 

02617 

•02462 

45 

15-66814 

16-26662 

•51452 

■49709 

03087 

•02879 

50 

14-11352 

14-74322 

•55980 

•54148 

03704 

•03439 

55 

12-43500 

13-05178 

•60869 

•59072 

04531 

•04204 

60 

10-67861 

11-26347 

•65985 

•64281 

05650 

•05242 

65 

8-89699 

9-41209 

•71174 

•69673 

07192 

-06692 

70 

7-16642 

7-60903 

•76214 

•74925 

09333 

•08703 

75 

5-54513 

5-93475 

•80937 

-79802 

12366 

•11507 

80 

413709 

4-47790 

•85037 

•84045 

16554 

•15343 

85 

3-02174 

3-28766 

-88286 

•87512 

21953 

•20410 

90 

2-18378 

2-37019 

•90727 

-90184 

28497 

•26759 

95 

1-64619 

1-73887 

•92293 

•92023 

34878 

•33599 

100 

1-36660 

1-29352 

•93107 

•93320 

39342 

-40689 

105 

•32363 

•48544 

•96145 

•95674 

72639 

•64410 

On  referring  to  Table  VII.,  p,  302,  vol.  viii.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  difference  of  Expectation  between  the  Rural  and  City  Districts 
at  age  30  is  14-442  per  cent.;  but  a  comparison  of  the  values  of 
Annuities  at  that  age  for  the  same  Districts,  as  given  in  Table  XXX., 
shows  a  difference  of  only  9-729  per  cent.  The  following  Abstract  will 
give  a  concise  view  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  expressions : — 

Table  XLII. 


Ezpectation  of  Life  in 

Excess  per 

Cent,  in  favour 

of  Rural 

Districts. 

Value  of  Annuities, 
Three  per  Cent. 

Excess  per 
Cent,  in  favour 

Age. 

Rural 

Districts. 

City 
Districts. 

Riual 

Districts. 

City 
Districts. 

of  Rural 
Districts. 

20 
40 
60 

45-3550 
,30-9724 
16-6524 

40-0148 
26-0873 
13-7685 

11-774 
15-772 
17-318 

22-78605 
18-60452 
11-85797 

21-29054 
16-4.5861 
10-18722 

6-563 
11-534 
14-090 
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Again,  for  reasons  precisely  similar,  less  distinction  will  be  found 
to  exist  between  the  vakie  of  annuities  for  various  ages  in  the  same 
table,  than  between  the  expectations  of  life  for  those  ages;  for 
example,  the  difference  of  expectation  between  ages  30  and  60  in 
the  Rural  Districts  is  21.7549  years,  or  nearly  57  per  cent.;  but  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  annuities  for  those  ages  in  the  Rural 
Districts  is  9'2097,  or  about  44  per  cent.  Like  results  will  also  be 
found  for  other  ages,  no  matter  what  table  of  mortality  be  employed: 
taking  the  general  results  for  the  three  districts  for  ages  50  and  70,  the 
difference  of  expectation  will  be  found  to  be  11  •98(33  years,  or  about 
54  ])er  cent. ;  but  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  annuities  for  those 
ages  is  7'1460,  or  46  per  cent.  The  difference  in  this  instance  is 
however  less  than  in  the  former,  on  account  of  more  proximate  and 
more  advanced  ages  being  taken;  but  Avith  ages  less  proximate  and 
less  advanced,  the  difference  will  exceed  that  in  either  of  the  preceding 
cases.  Let  ages  10  and  50  in  the  Rural  Districts  be  compared,  and 
the  difference  of  expectation  will  be  found  to  be  56  per  cent.,  but  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  annuities  is  only  37  per  cent. 

From  these  remarks  respecting  the  relative  values  of  annuities,  and 
the  expectation  of  life  in  various  mortality  tables,  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  that  practically  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  table 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calculations  for  the  guidance  of  a  Society. 
The  object  of  these  remarks  is  intended  to  lead  to  quite  the  opposite 
conclusion,  and  to  prevent  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with  such  subjects  from  hastily  adopting  any  given  table,  simply 
because  the  money  test,  by  which  it  is  generally  brought  into  com- 
parison with  other  tables,  shows  but  little  difference.  The  success  of 
every  Friendly  Society,  and  other  Institution  dealing  in  life  contin- 
gencies, depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  proper  investment  of 
its  funds;  and  although  annuities  by  two  different  mortality  tables 
may  apparently  approximate  to  nearly  equivalent  values,  still,  before 
all  the  conditions  of  each  table  arc  practically  determined,  the  accumu- 
lation of  interest  as  presumed  on  in  the  construction  of  the  tables,  will 
ultimately  realize  the  maximum  difference  which  is  found  to  prevail 
between  the  expectation  of  life  for  the  respective  tables. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  annuities  at  3  per  cent,  as  given  in 
Table  XXX.,  and  also  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  Mr.  Ansell's 
Table,  and  the  Northampton  Table, 


Table  XLIII. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Scotland. 

Carlisle. 

AnseU. 

Age. 

Rur.!! 
Districts. 

Town 
Districts. 

City 
Districts. 

Rural, 
Town,  and 

City 
Districts. 

Rural, 
Town, and 

City 
Districts. 

Nortli- 
ampton. 

20 
10 
(id 

22-86O0 
lH'f!01:'.2 
11-,S;-,7H7 

22-18080 
17  OHM 
10]-278f) 

21-2!IO.'5t 
10- 1.1801 
l(ll.s722 

22-30981 
1700117 
1  1-277.-.7 

2201107 
17-.3fiO()il 
1MSS77 

21001 
17- 113 
lOl'Jl 

201002 
l;)0(i73 

0-8.3H3 

18-0385 
11 8476 
0-7774 
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To  those  flesiroiis  of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  relative  values  of 
tinnuities  for  the  different  tables  given  in  this  paper,  and  the  tables  of 
mortality  hitherto  in  use,  a  careful  consideration  of  their  respective 
bearings  will  be  important;  for  as  annuity  tables  are  the  foundation  on 
which  all  the  subsequent  Monetary  Tables  are  built,  their  peculiarities 
must  affect  the  whole  structure.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  on  in- 
spection of  the  Table  for  Deferred  Annuities,  Table  XXXI.  Accord- 
ing to  that  table,  at  age  30  the  value  of  a  Deferred  Annuity  of  11.  per 
annum,  to  commence  forty  years  hence  or  on  attaining  age  70,  is,  for 
the  Rural,  Town,  and  City  Districts,  1*13398,  and  the  value  of  the 
same  sum  according  to  Mr.  Ansell's  Table  is  only  '6764.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  distinction,  and  of  vital  importance  to  Friendly 
Societies;  for  although  the  present  results  for  age  30  show  only  an 
excess  of  value  in  simple  or  immediate  annuities  of  less  than  13  per 
cent,  above  those  given  by  Mr.  Ansell,  yet  in  the  Deferred  Annuity  at 
the  same  age  there  is  an  excess  of  69  per  cent.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  as  these,  when  the  improvement  of  money  at  interest 
magnifies  results,  that  serious  blunders  in  the  adoption  of  an  erroneous 
mortality  table  will  be  apt  to  prove  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  a 
Society. 

Few  Friendly  Societies  granting  Deferred  Annuities  have  yet 
survived  long  enough  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  so  serious  an  error; 
biit  the  above  illustration  points  out  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must 
overtake  those  Societies  at  present  granting  Deferred  Annuities,  as  very 
few  of  them  exact  even  so  favourable  terms  as  arc  required  by  Mr. 
Ansell's  Tables.  A  further  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
peculiar  result  is  produced,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  Table  F, 
page  28,  of  the  "  Contributions".  It  will  be  seen,  tliat  of  89360 
persons  living  aged  30,  42367  attained  their  70th  year  of  age;  that  is 
to  say,  out  of  100  entering  a  Friendly  Society  at  30  years  of  age,  and 
purchasing  Deferred  Annuities,  47  would  be  alive  at  70  years  of  age,  to 
be  placed  on  the  annuity  list;  but  Mr.  Ansell's  Table  would  provide  for 
33  only  of  such  persons  becoming  annuitants.  Or  more  correctly,  out 
of  every  1000  members  entering  those  Societies  at  age  30,  there  would 
be  147  annuitants  unprovided  for;  that  is  to  say,  45  per  cent,  more 
annuitants  would  have  to  make  claims,  than  would  be  calculated  on  by 
Mr.  Ansell's  data,  and  who  would  therefore  be  left  destitute  of  any 
provision  for  old  age. 

The  melancholy  spectacle  which  such  a  state  of  things  would 
produce  can  be  readily  imagined.  Supposing  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  only  one  million  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  (which  is 
much  under  the  correct  estimate,)  whose  average  age  is  about  30,  and 
presuming  that  the  terms  for  Deferred  Annuities  are  graduated  according 
to  the  preceding  hypothesis,  470,000  of  those  persons  would  attain  the 
age  of  70,  and  nearly  one-third  would  be  without  any  provision  for  old 
age.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  evils  connected  with  the  present 
condition  of  Friendly  Societies;  and  although  its  visitation  be  more 
remote,  the  awful  consequences  of  such  a  calamity,  like  every  other 
evil  of  procrastination,  will  be  irreparable. 

Table  XXII.  presents  the  value  of  Temporary  Annuities  to  contiime 
till  age  70;  and  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  Immediate 
Annuities  absolute  for  life,  and  Deferred  Annuities,  it  must  be  evident 
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that  Temporary  Annuities  will  <also  partake  of  the  same  character  in 
relation  to  the  other  Annuity  Tables  just  referred  to. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that,  according  to  the  results  of  this 
inquiry,  annuities  are  of  greater  value  than  those  given  in  many 
other  tables,  it  must  follow  that  the  value  of  assurances,  or  sums 
payable  at  death,  is  less.  An  inspection  of  Table  XXXIII.  will 
show  that  at  age  30  the  value  of  100/.  payable  at  death  is  35/.  \As.  Gd. 
in  the  Rural  Districts;  39/.  5.?.  \\d.  in  the  Town  Districts; 
41/.  13s.  9i.  in  the  City  Districts;  37/.  8s.  Ad.  in  the  Three  Districts 
combined;  and  38/.  13s.  Gd.  according  to  the  value  of  life  in  Scotland: 
■while,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  the 
same  sum  would  bo  40/.  2s.  7</. ;  by  Mr.  Ansell's  Table  44/.  2s.  Id.; 
and  by  the  old  Northampton  Table  as  much  as  47/.  10s. 

Again :  the  annual  premium  at  age  30  for  an  assurance  of  100/. 
at  death  will,  according  to  Table  XXXIV,,  be  1/.  12s.  5d.  for  the 
Rural  Districts;  1/.  17-*'.  9(^/.  for  the  Town  Districts;  21.  Is.  8d.  for 
the  City  Districts;  1/.  14s.  \d.  for  the  Three  Districts  combined;  and 
1/.  16s.  9d.  for  Scotland:  but  the  annual  premium  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  is  1/.  19s.;  by  Mr.  Ansell's  Table  2/.  7s.  \d.\  and  by 
the  Northampton  Table  2/.  13s.  Ad.  Nothing  beyond  the  most 
g(!neral  view  of  the  various  Tables  is  proposed  to  be  here  taken,  as 
the  remarks  formerly  made  respecting  the  Tables  of  Mortality  them- 
selves will  point  out  the  various  modifications  which  the  results  must 
undergo  in  their  application  to  monetary  purposes. 

In  Table  XXXV.  will  be  found  the  Temporary  Annual  Premiums 
payable  until  age  70,  to  assure  a  sum  payable  at  death,  whenever 
that  may  happen,  for  each  of  the  districts.  And  in  Tables  XXVI. 
and  XXXVII.  Avill  be  foimd  the  probabilities  of  living  for  one  year 
and  of  dying  in  one  year  for  each,  district.  As  these  form  elements 
in  the  determination  of  the  rates  or  premiums  for  allowances  during 
sickness,  they  are  simply  inserted  as  a  check  upon  the  calculations. 

The  next  table  to  be  brought  under  notice  is  Table  XXXVIII., 
which  represents  the  single  premium  necessary  to  provide  an  allowance 
of  1/.  per  week  during  sickness  or  incapacity  for  labour  up  till  the 
age  of  70.  All  the  tables  here  given  are  meant  to  be  illustrative  of 
tlie  true  bearings  and  risks  of  Friendly  Societies;  and  the  age  of  70 
has  been  fixed  on  in  the  present  instance,  and  in  the  other  tables  of 
Temporary  Premiums,  because  it  is  an  age  usually  adopted  in  calcula- 
tions for  Friendly  Societies,  and  will  therefore  admit  of  easy  comparison 
with  other  results  on  the  same  subject. 

As  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  the 
general  principles  of  Vital  Statistics,  or  to  discuss  the  methods  and 
I'oniiuhe  most  applicable  to  questions  of  life  contingency,  those  desiring 
information  on  such  points  had  better  consult  the  standard  works  on 
the  subject;  but  the  calculations  in  reference  to  the  benefits  ottered 
by  Priendly  Societies  being  limited  to  the  term  of  70  years  of  ago,  and 
as  it  will  be  necessary  in  practice  to  have  tables  for  other  terms  of 
life,  it  may  be  convenient  for  reference  to  give  the  fornmhe  by  which 
the  results  in  Table  XXXVIII.  were  obtained. 

Let  a  =  the  average  amount  of  sickness  to  eacli  individual  for  the 
year  immediately  following  any  given  age,  as  given  in 
Table  XXII. 
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Let  b  =  the  present  vahie  of  ]/.  due  six  months  licnce;  and 
Let  a  X  b  =  .t;  also  lot 

2)  =  the  probability  of  a  life  of  the  given  age  living  ono 

year;  and 
c  =  the  present  value  of  1/.  duo  one  year  hence;  and 
Let^^  X  c  =  1/;  then  if 

z  is  made  to  represent  the  present  value  of  11.  per  week 
during  sickness,  from  any  given  age  up  to  an  older  age — 
say  70,  the  successive  values  for  the  z  representing  each 
age  are  found  under  the  following  expression : 

And  if  6  is  made  to  represent  the  terms  at  the  respective  ages  in 
Table  XXXII., 
A  ;?„  —  X  (1  +  ^)  will  give  the  annual  premium  for  an  allowance 
of  1/.  per  week  during  sickness  or  incapacity  for  labour, 
as  set  forth  in  the  table  at  page  121.  In  that  table  both 
the  annual  premium  and  the  benefit  are  understood  to 
cease  on  attaining  70  years  of  age,  or  sooner  in  the  event 
of  death. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
various  payments  are  to  be  made  annuallj';  but  it  is  well  known  that 
Friendly  Societies  rarely  make  any  payments  at  so  remote  periods. 
For  strict  practical  purposes,  tables  involving  the  consideration  of 
annuities  payable  in  monthly  or  weekly  instalments  would  be  better 
fitted;  but  as  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  furnish  data  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  those  Societies  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
risks  imdertaken  by  them,  rather  than  to  give  practical  details  for 
their  guidance,  further  tables  have  not  been  inserted. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  remarks  already  made  in  regard  to  Table 
XXII.,  that  the  premium  for  an  allowance  in  sickness,  according  to 
the  results  of  this  inquiry,  must  be  higher  than  those  of  former  tables. 
As  Mr.  AnscU's  information  on  this  subject  is  the  most  deserving  of 
attention,  the  comparison  will  be  limited  to  the  values  given  at  pages 
133  and  134  of  his  interesting  treatise.  At  age  30  the  value  of  1/.  per 
week  during  sickness,  uj)  to  70  years  of  age  is  30-0958;  (see  Table 
XLIV.)  but  according  to  the  results  in  Table  XXXVIII.,  it  is 
39-7176/.  for  the  Rural  Districts;  46-3904/.  for  the  Town  Districtsf; 
40-8181/.  for  the  City  Districts;  41-6730/.  for  the  Rural,  Town,  and 
City  Districts  combined;  and  37'0322/.  for  Scotland.  These  values, 
though  widely  different  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Ansell,  are  still  not 
greater  than  might  be  expected  after  a  careful  consideration  of  Table 
XXII*.,  and  the  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  pages  on  that  table. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  values  of  Annuities  calculated  from  different 
mortality  tables  will  always  show  less  difference  than  the  mortality 
tables  themselves;  but  the  same  feature  does  not  present  itself  in 
connection  with  sickness  tables.  Two  different  tables  on  the  plan  of 
Table  XXII.  might  indicate  ]>reciscly  the  same  ratio  of  sickness  at 
each  age,  and  yet  the  value  of  a  sick  allowance  calculated  for  the  one 
table  might  differ  widely  from  that  for  the  other. 

*  See  the  table  in  full  in  the  "  Contributions,"  page  92. 
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In  the  Annuity  Tables  two  elements  only  affected  the  results — the 
rate  of  mortality,  and  the  rate  of  interest;  but  three  elements  affect 
the  Sickness  Tables — the  rate  of  mortality,  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  rate  of  sickness.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
does  not  necessarily  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  sickness ; 
and  therefore  two  classes  of  the  population  may  be  influenced  by  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  degree  of  sickness,  and  yet  be  subject  to  very 
different  rates  of  mortality.  Keeping  this  in  view — suppose  there  are 
two  Sickness  Tables,  A  and  B,  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
rate  of  sickness  at  each  age;  but  that  the  population  of  Table  A  is 
subject  to  a  high  rate  of  mortality  compared  to  Table  B ;  it  is  evident, 
that  although  each  individual  of  the  same  age  in  both  tables  would  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  of  life  experience  the  same  degree  of 
sickness,  yet  each  person  under  Table  B  would  be  subject  to  a  greater 
amount  of  sickness  over  the  Avhole  duration  of  his  life ;  and  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  his  expectation  of  life  is  greater.  Take  any  num- 
ber of  persons — say  100,  on  the  former  table  at  30  years  of  age,  and 
suppose  their  expectation,  or,  for  greater  exactitude,  their  equation  of 
life,  to  be  30  years;  one-half  only  of  those  lives  would  live  to  attain  60 
years  of  age:  but  if  on  the  other  Table  the  equation  of  life  were  40 
years,  one-half  of  the  same  number  would  not  be  dead  till  70  years  of 
age,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  would  be  subject  to  an  increased 
ratio  of  sickness  in  the  decennial  period  following  age  60.  It  happens 
that  there  is  an  actual  case  in  point  to  illustrate  this  hypothesis.  The 
Rural  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Average  Results  for 
all  Scotland,  show  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  sickness  in  the 
aggregate  over  the  whole  period  of  forty  years,  from  age  30  to  7^^ 
differing  by  less  than  two-tenths  of  a  week's  sickness;  the  amount  in 
the 

Rural  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  being  ....  12ri448  weeks 
And  in  the  whole  of  Scotland    121*3164    do. 

But  the  equation  of  life  for  the  former  at  age  30  will  be  found  (Table 
XIX.)  to  be  40*813  years,  while  for  the  latter  it  is  only  37'478  years, 
being  a  difference  of  3"335  years.  And  therefore,  although  there  is  no 
greater  amount  of  sickness  in  the  Rural  Districts  of  England  and 
Wales  than  in  Scotland  generally,  still  the  value  of  a  sick  allowance 
in  the  former  is  greater  than  in  the  latter.  According  to  Table 
XXXVIII.  it  will  be  found  to  be  at  age  30,  for  the 

Rural  Districts  of  England  and  Wales £'39-7176;  but  for 

The  whole  of  Scotland  only £37-0322 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  rate  of  sickness  is  not  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient index  to  the  rates  of  premium  that  may  be  deduced  therefrom.  In 
Table  XXVII.  it  was  shown  that  the  excess  of  sickness  in  the  present 
results  above  those  by  Mr.  Anscll  was  21  per  cent.,  but  the  values  for 
sick  allowance,  quoted,  show  a  difference  of  above  31  per  cent.  The 
feature,  therefore,  Avhich  was  characteristic  of  Annuity  Tables — of  aj)- 
])roximatiiig  nearer  to  equivalent  values  than  the  jVIortality  Tables 
from  which  they  were  deduced — does  obviously  not  distinguish  Sick 
Allowance  Tables. 

There  is  anotht^r  feature    connected   with  Tai)les  of  the  Rates   of 
Sickness,  which  will  affect  their  money-values,  independently  of  the 
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influence  of  tlie  rates  of  mortality,  and  this  is  the  graduation  or  distri- 
bution of  sickness  over  the  various  periods  of  life.  It  might  happen 
that  two  Sickness  Tables  gave  the  same  amount  of  sickness  within  a 
given  period  of  years,  but  that  in  tlie  one  table  it  was  more  uniformly 
spread  over  the  various  terms  of  life;  not  showing,  as  in  the  other 
table,  a  very  low  rate  of  sickness  at  the  younger  ages,  and  a  very  high 
rate  at  advanced  ages.  This  circumstance,  although  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  both  tables  were  the  same,  would  occasion  a  difference  in  the 
value  of  sick  allowances — and  fur  two  reasons;  first,  because  the  bulk 
of  the  sickness  in  the  one  tabic  being  deferred  till  the  advanced  ages, 
those  persons  dying  before  reaching  those  ages  would  experience  a 
minimum  amount;  and  second,  on  account  of  the  money  liabilities  also 
being  deferred,  the  investment  of  the  early  premiums  would  accumu- 
late at  interest.  An  inspection  of  Table  XXV.,  given  at  page  330, 
vol.  VIII.,  and  the  table  at  page  322  of  the  same  volume,  will  show 
that  such  a  relation  exists  between  Mr.  Ansell's  Table  and  the  general 
results  of  this  inquiry;  the  sickness  in  his  table  being  more  uniform, 
and  showing  less  disparity  for  the  various  ages,  while  the  Highland 
Society  Table  runs  almost  parallel  over  the  whole  term  of  life,  from  20 
to  70  years  of  age,  with  the  results  for  the  three  Districts. 

The  following  abstract  will  show  the  comparative  values  of  an 
allowance  of  11.  per  week  in  sickness,  up  till  age  70: — 

Table  XLIV. 


Mr. 

Ansell's 
Table. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Age. 

Rural 

Districts. 

iTown 
Districts, 

City 
Districts. 

Three 
Districts 
combined. 

Three 
Districts 
combined. 

Ago. 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

27-0881 
30-0958 
34-3204 
38-7078 
39-2316 

34-68519 
39-71760 
46-56296 
53-45831 
55-15634 

39-80233 
46-39042 
55-56052 
62-31153 
61-85428 

35-41518 
40-81807 
46-00568 
50-16440 
42-69764 

36-20420 
41-67304 
48-83092 
55-28222 
55-23260 

32-7979 
37-0322 
44-1712 
51-8728 
51-5541 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

The  important  efiect  of  the  above  differences  on  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  a  Society  is  obvious.  The  distinction  which  has  been 
observed  in  respect  of  single  payments  or  premiums,  will  also  be  found 
to  prevail  in  the  annual  premiums,  as  given  in  Table  XXXIX. ;  and 
the  following  abstract  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  tables.  The  annual  premium,  as  well  as  the  sick  allowance, 
will  also  terminate  in  this  case  on  attaining  70  years  of  age. 

The  preceding  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
leading  features  of  the  Sickness  Tables,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  modes 
of  application  to  the  practical  uses  of  Friendly  Societies.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  present  paper  will  obtain  anything  like  a  general 
circulation  among  the  members  of  those  Societies,  or  a  different  style 
and  mode  of  treating  the  subject  would  have  been  adopted.  All  that 
has  been  contemplated  is  such  an  exhibition  of  the  facts  and  data  as 
will  afford  a  means  of  determining  the  various  contingent  risks  on 
■which  the  liabilities  of  Frieudly  Societies  depend,  and  in  such  a  manner 
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Table  XLV. 


Mr. 

Ansell's 
Table. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Age. 

Rural 
Districts. 

Tow-n 
Districts. 

City 
Districts. 

Three 

Districts 

combined. 

Three 
Districts 
combined. 

Age. 

20 
30 
40 
50 
GO 

1-3206 
1-6718 
2-2731 
3-3318 
5-4990 

1-51649 
1-91441 
2-63176 
3-93305 
G-56278 

1-76190 
2-31954 
3-31129 

4-87185 
7-76910 

1-62891 
2-12238 
2-82968 
3-94155 
5-36326 

1-60100 
2-04753 
2-83154 
4-16193 
6-70497 

1-4716 

1-8552 
2-6067 
3-9639 
6-3417 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  taking  an  interest  in  Vital  Statistics;  but 
as  in  addition  to  the  prizes  given,  as  mentioned  at  page  297, 
vol.  VIII.,  a  further  inducement  was  held  out  to  parties  furnishing 
data,  by  a  promise  to  publish  the  results,  and  to  present  copies  to 
every  contributor  of  data,— and  as  the  paper  will  have  a  circulation  to 
that  extent  at  least, — it  is  proposed  to  add  a  few  remarks  bearing  on 
the  present  condition  of  Friendly  Societies. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  information  was  the 
fear,  on  the  part  of  the  members,  that  its  publication  might  prove 
hurtful  to  particular  Societies;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  come 
under  a  promise,  that  whatever  use  was  made  of  the  information,  no 
individual  Society  would  be  referred  to.  But  that  a  general  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  condition  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  respect  of  the  adequacy 
of  their  contributions  for  the  benefits  held  out  by  them,  fifty  Societies 
liave  been  selected  at  random;  and  in  order  to  make  the  illustration 
more  simple,  one  period  of  life  only,  age  35,  has  been  fixed  on,  and  the 
rates  in  each  of  the  fifty  Societies  in  question  examined  and  graduated 
to  represent  an  allowance  of  \l.  per  week  during  sickness,  up  till  age 
70 — an  annuity  of  13^.  per  annum  for  life  after  70 — £ind  a  sum  of  10/. 
payable  at  death,  whenever  that  may  happen.  The  corresponding  rates 
having  been  determined  in  each  Society  for  the  above  scale,  they  were 
found  to  average  only  1/.  \\s.  5d.;  but  in  many  of  the  Societies  an 
entry  money  is  paid,  and  for  the  same  age  it  was  found  to  average 
1/.  Is.  9(/.  As  the  value  of  the  temporary  annuity  at  the  same  time 
of  life  is  17'88172,  the  above  entry  money  will  be  equivalent  to 
an  annual  contribution  of  about  Is.  3d.,  which,  added  to  the  other 
item,  will  render  the  whole  annual  contribution  1/.  i2s.  8d.  The 
inadequacy  of  such  a  contribution  to  provide  for  the  benefits  offered 
must  be  apparent;  Tabic  XXXIX.  will  show,  that  for  the  single 
benefit  of  1/.  weekly,  during  sickness,  the  annual  contribution  should 
be  21.  'Js.  i)ld.;  and  on  examination  of  the  respective;  Tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  contribution  adequate  to  provide  for  the  three  benc^fits 
otiered  is  3/.  7*".  annually,  or  more  tliaii  double  the  actual  amount 
collected.  It  is  a  most  lamentable  condition  in  which  to  find  Societies 
aiming  at  designs  so  benevolent  and  jjraiseworthy.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  they  should  endure  for  even  a  year  or  two;  but  if  tho 
amount  of  sickness  in  Table  XXVII,  be  examined,  and  the  early  age 
at  which  members  generally  cuter  be  boriio  in  mind,  it  will  appear 
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that  they  may  survive  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  before  their 
insecurity  may  become  evident  to  an  ordinary  observer.  jNIembers  are 
generally  satisfied,  in  the  first  periods  of  a  Society,  to  find  that  the 
income  has  exceeded  the  expenditure,  and  left  a  respectable  balance; 
losing  sight  of  the  great  accumulations  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  future  liabilities  incidental  to  their  increasing  years  and  infirmities. 
As  a  Society  advances,  its  income  will  invariably,  in  connection  with 
a  given  number  of  members  entering  at  a  particular  age,  decrease  with 
the  increase  of  its  expenditure.  Suppose  a  Society  to  commence  with 
a  given  number  of  members,  all  35  years  of  age; — in  25  years  after- 
wards, the  income  from  those  members,  through  the  deaths  that  take 
place  in  that  period,  will  have  decreased  to  seven-tenths  of  its  original 
amoimt;  while  its  expenditure  on  sickness  will  have  trebled,  and  the 
members  be  fast  approaching  a  time  of  life  at  which  the  expenditure 
will  be  ten  times  the  original  sum.  This  is  a  state  of  thino-s  for  which 
the  contributions  of  a  Society  should  make  ample  provision;  but, 
unfortunately,  few  have  so  considered  the  subject  as  to  protect  them- 
selves against  such  vicissitudes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  correct  mode  of  looking  at  the 
liabilities  of  those  Societies  is  to  consider  the  most  improved  class  of 
them,  in  which  separate  contributions  are  made  for  each  benefit 
offered;  and  in  this  instance  also  the  contributions  answering  to  age  35 
only  will  be  spoken  of. 

No  doubt,  Societies  may  seriously  err  by  having  badly  graduated 
tables;  and  it  might  happen  that  the  contributions  at  one  period  of 
life  are  abundant,  while  at  other  periods  they  may  be  quite  inade- 
quate ;  but  as  a  very  general  view  only  is  to  be  taken  here  of  the  sub- 
ject, reference  is  made  to  the  tables  themselves  for  information  on  the 
graduation  of  rates. 

A  distinction  in  the  contributions  for  the  various  benefits  offered, 
is  a  valuable  improvement  in  the  management  of  such  Societies  ;  and 
accordingly  collateral  improvements  do  also  progress  with  it ;  for  in 
this  class  of  Societies  it  is  found  that  the  annual  contribution  for  a 
sickness  benefit  only  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  other  group  of 
Societies  referred  to  for  the  whole  three  benefits.  To  secure  1/.  per 
week  during  sickness,  the  contribution  is  1/.  10s.  10^.  yearly,  which 
is  only  \s.  \0d.  less  than  the  yearly  contribution  in  the  otiier  Societies 
for  all  the  benefits  combined ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the 
real  risk  incurred  from  sickness  would,  from  members  entering  at  age 
35,  require  a  payment  of  21.    'Js.  9^d.  annually. 

No  doubt,  many  Societies  are  on  a  much  better  foundation  than 
the  above  statement  would  seem  to  indicate  ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
the  better  course  to  refer  to  the  Societies  as  a  class.  A  subdivision, 
however,  of  the  same  group  was  found  in  a  better  condition,  and  the 
annual  payment  was  about  2L  for  I/,  per  week  in  sickness.  No 
Society  had  its  sickness  contributions  equal  to  the  rates  in  the  preceding 
table ;  but  the  payments  in  one  Society  was  much  more  than  in  the 
others,  having  been  21.  6s.  lid.  annually.  The  necessity  for  a  gene- 
ral revision  of  the  sickness  rates  and  contributions  in  Friendly  Societies 
is  therefore  obvious. 

With  respect,  however,  to  those  Societies  distinguishing  the  rates 
of  contributions  tor  sums  of  money  payable  at  death,  ov  wliat  is  gene- 
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rally  termed  assurances  at  death,  a  better  state  of  things  is  found  to 
exist.  The  contribution  on  the  average  of  those  Societies  is  4*.  Td. 
annuallv  for  10/.  payable  at  death,  while  the  exact  risk,  according  to 
Table  XXXV.,  requires  a  payment  of  As.  Ad.  This  latter  sum  does  not 
include  any  thing  for  expenses  of  management.  If  it  were  the  practice 
of  those  Societies  to  keep  distinct  funds  for  each  of  the  benefits  ottered, 
and  never  to  allow  the  contributions  for  assurances  at  death  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  moneys  arising  from  other  sources,  little  danger 
need  be  feared  by  those  making  a  provision  for  death;  but  unfortu- 
nately such  a  separation  of  the  funds  is  rarely  observed,  and  the  general 
result  is,  that  the  Assurance  Fund  is  absorbed  by  the  deficiencies  in  the 
other  business  of  the  Society.  It  may  here  be  necessary  to  remark, 
that  although  the  preceding  sum  is  quite  adequate  to  meet  the  contin- 
gencies from  death  on  the  average  of  all  Societies,  yet  there  are  Socie- 
ties in  particular  localities,  the  members  of  which  follow  unhealthy 
occupations,  and  such  a  sum  would  not  in  those  instances  be  sufiicient 
to  meet  all  the  liabilities  from  death. 

The  most  remarkable  deficiency  yet  observed,  among  even  those 
Societies  having  graduated  rates  as  well  as  distinct  contributions  for 
the  various  benefits  ottered,  is  in  the  contributions  which  provide  for 
an  annuity  after  attaining  a  given  age.  In  Table  XXXI.  will  be  found 
the  values  of  Deferred  Annuities,  to  commence  at  70 ;  ^nd  the  annual 
premium  for  the  same  annuity  may  easily  be  obtained  from  the  ex- 
pression— 

X8  — X(l  +  6) 

in  which  S  represents  the  terms  found  at  the  respective  ages  in  the  same 
table.  Accordingly,  at  age  35,  the  annual  contribution  or  premium 
for  an  aimuity  of  13/.  a  year  after  attaining  the  age  of  70  is  18s.  10<i. ; 
but  the  rate  in  some  Societies  is  as  low  as  8s.  \\d.,  and  an  average  of 
a  number  of  the  best  Societies  is  12s.  2|f/.,  while  the  most  favourable 
rate  in  any  individual  Society  in  the  same  group  was  14s.  A^d.  The 
nature  of  this  risk  has  already  been  referred  to  at  page  58;  and  the 
remarks  there  made  should  be  carefully  considered  by  every  one  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  Friendly  Societies,  as  no  error  carries  with 
it  such  distressing  and  melancholy  consequences,  as  that  which  aggra- 
vates the  cares,  anxieties,  and  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  in  the  decline 
of  life  throws  destitute  those  whose  youthful  industry  enabled  them 
to  live  in  comparative  independence. 

Another  feature  of  Friendly  Societies,  particularly  the  older  class 
of  them,  deserving  of  attention,  is  a  want  of  graduation  in  the  pre- 
miums or  rates  of  contribution.  This  feature,  although  generally  asso- 
ciated with  inadequate  rates,  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  instability, 
but  is  rather  a  principle  which  is  non-equitable  to  the  members.  The 
better  constituted  Friendly  Societies  have  long  discontinued  such  a 
plan,  and  have  now  tables  graduated  according  to  age;  but  as  there 
are  still  many  Societies  not  so  improved,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  nature  of  this  error,  which  is  most  strikingly  de- 
veloped in  the  management  of  Odd-Fellow  Societies. 

Odd-Fellow  Societies,  although  not  numerically  of  the  same  im- 
portance with  Friendly  Societies,  arc  still  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
body  of  the  community.     What  is  termed  the  JManchester  Unity  con- 
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tains  at  the  present  time,  in  its  various  ramifications  over  the  kingdom, 
about  250,000  members,  and  its  annual  income  is  about  330,000Z. 
The  members  are  stated  to  have  increased,  during  the  last  few  years, 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  per  annum. 

Odd-Fellow  Societies  are  peculiar  in  their  constitution,  and  differ 
in  some  respects  from  Friendly  Societies;  but  so  far  as  the  subject  of 
life  contingencies  is  concerned,  they  present  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  worst  conditioned  Friendly  Societies,  and  generally  the 
preceding  remarks  will  apply  with  greater  force  to  them,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  stability  relates.  Every  lodge  under  what  is  termed  the 
"Order  of  Odd  Fellows,"  is,  by  the  32nd  General  Law,  compelled  to 
exact  the  following  rate  of  initiation  or  entry  money  from  all  members 
on  admission,  who  must  not  be  imder  the  age  of  eighteen,  nor  above 
forty. 

Under  35  years  of  age    ^£"1     1  0 

Above  35  and  under  36    1  13  0 

,,     36         „  37    2     8  0 

„      37         „  38    3    4  0 

„      38  „  39     4     2  0 

„      39  „  40    5     5  0 

Between  18  and  35  years  of  age,  individual  lodges  sometimes  vary  the 
entry  money,  but  they  must  always  be  within  the  limits  here  assigned; 
(see  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  as  revised  and  corrected  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Grand  Committees,  and  adopted  by  the  A.  M.  C  held  at  the  Isle  of 
Man,  June  1841).  Of  late  some  lodges  have  proposed  improvements 
in  the  relation  between  the  contributions  and  benefits;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  the  rates  as  abstracted  from  the  regulations  of  several  lodges, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  scale  adopted.  In  addition  to  the 
entry  money  already  quoted,  each  member  must  make  a  weekly 
contribution  of  4d.,  or  a  monthly  contribution  of  Is.  4d,,  being  at  the 
rate  of  17^.  4d.  per  annum.  In  lieu  of  those  payments,  the  members 
are  promised,  in  addition  to  many  other  privileges,  the  following 
benefits : — 

An  Allowance  of  £0  10     0    per  Week  during  Sickness, 

A  Sum  of 10     0     0     at  Death  of  Member, 

And  a  Sum  of  6     0     0     at  the  Death  of  a  Member's  Wife. 

Assuming  that  the  allowance  to  the  member's  wife  is  thrown  out  of 
the  question,  and  also  that  the  allowance  during  sickness  should  be 
discontinued  after  attaining  70  years  of  age — which  is  to  view  the 
liabilities  at  a  very  reduced  rate— at  the  age  of  J  8  the  preceding  tables 
would  make  the  annual  contributions  18^.;  but  the  actual  contribution 
is  17^.  4d.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  one  shilling,  the  value  of  the 
entry  money,  in  yearly  payments,  making  the  total  contributions  18^. 
4f/.,  and  differing  but  little  from  the  true  amount  required.  But  take 
the  case  of  a  member  entering  at  35  years  of  age,  and  the  non- 
equitable  character  of  those  Societies  will  immediately  appear.  The 
entry  money  at  that  age  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  payment  of  Is.  9d. 
yearly;  to  this  add  the  contribution  of  17s.  4d.,  and  the  full  yearly 
payment  will  equal  19s.  Id.;  but  the  preceding  tables  show  that  the 
contribution  required  at  the  same  age  is  11.  8s.    This  striking  disparity 
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places  the  injustice  of  the  regulation  beyond  all  sanction.  To  render 
the  preceding  scale  of  entry  money  equitable,  those  admitted  at  age 
35  should  pay  lOZ.  5.f.  2f/.  instead  of  1/.  13s.;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
practice  of  Odd-Fellow  Societies  holds  out  a  bribe  or  bonus  to  one 
class  of  members  of  8Z.  12s.  2d.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
admission  at  all  other  ages  between  18  and  35;  and  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  injustice  of  such  a  system,  Odd  Fellows  seem  to  possess  a 
peculiar  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  the  false  and  inseciire  plans  of  old 
Benefit  Clubs,  which  have  long  since  been  abandoned  by  every  Friendly 
Society  of  any  pretensions  or  importance.  Although  many  Lodges  and 
Districts  have  taken  up  the  subject,  very  little  improvement  is  to  be 
expected  till  the  near  dissolution  of  the  Societies  excites  serious 
attention;  but  that  the  danger  of  their  position,  and  the  non-equitable 
mode  of  payment,  is  already  known  to  a  considerable  extent,  is 
evident  from  the  following  extract  from  a  Report,  recently  made  by  a 
Sub-Committee  of  a  District  containing  5000  members. 

"  So  long  as  an  influx  of  young  members  shall  continue,  the  funds 
may  appear  to  maintain  a  position  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  inex- 
perienced, may  be  altogether  delusive.  But  when  the  original 
members  shall  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  have  begun  to 
experience  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  the  demands  made  upon  the 
funds  will  then  necessarily  be  so  much  larger.  The  stability  of  the 
institvition  will  come  then  to  be  fairly  tested."  And  again  they  say, 
"  If  the  present  system  is  permitted  to  continue,  which  seems  not 
only  to  involve  within  itself  the  elements  of  dissolution,  but  is  con- 
structed on  principles  which  act  unfairly  towards  the  younger  portion 
of  the  members — thus,  for  example,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  is 
charged  as  much  for  his  initiation  as  a  man  of  thirty,  while  all  the 
time  the  entry  money  of  the  former  has  been  accumulating  at  compound 
interest;  thus  evidently  showing  that  the  entry  money  at  eighteen  is 
in  reality  nearly  double  of  what  it  is  at  thirty,  though  undoubtedly  it 
ought  to  be  the  reverse.  .  .  That  it  is  unjust,  and  likewise  unsafe  to 
the  well-being  of  a  Benefit  Society,  that  each  member  should  pay  an 
equal  sum,  whatever  his  age  may  be  at  the  time  of  his  entry." 

It  has  been  stated,  that  to  render  it  equitable  to  members  entering 
at  ages  18  and  35  respectively,  those  at  the  latter  age  should  pay  1^. 
8*.  annually  instead  of  lOs.  \d.  as  at  present;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  even  this  sum  would  render  Odd-Fellow  Societies  safe, 
for  it  makes  no  provision  for  sickness  after  70  years  of  age ;  but  an 
inspection  of  Table  XXIX.  will  show  that  the  amount  of  Sickness 
after  that  period  of  life  is  equivalent  to  about  43  per  cent,  of  perma- 
nent sickness;  and  on  reference  to  the  Appendix  to  the  "Contri- 
butions," Note  IV.,  this  will  be  found,  at  age  35,  to  require  an 
additional  contribution  of  17*".  3<:/.  yearly,  making  the  whole  21.  5s.  3d. 
instead  of  19s.  1</.,  or  considerably  more  than  double.  The  dissolution 
of  the  order  of  Odd-Fellowship,  imdcr  such  circiimstances,  is  in- 
evitable. Presuming  that  no  change  in  the  contributions  and  benefits 
should  take  place,  a  donation  or  gift  of  no  less  than  5,748,827^. 
would  be  required  to  enable  the  Order  to  meet  all  its  liabilities;  and 
that  is  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  affairs  of  those  Societies  are 
conducted  with  proper  regard  to  economy,  and  the  funds  invested  to 
yield  at  least  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.     But  there  is  much 
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reason  to  fear  that  neither  one  nor  tlie  otlier  of  those  conditions  is 
fulfilled  (see  an  able  address  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow  to  the  West 
Mendip  Friendly  Society);  and  the  foUowinjT  abstract  from  the 
report  of  the  Sub-Cotnmittee  of  the  Glasgow  District  of  Odd-Fellows, 
M.  U.,  September,  1843,  will  show  that  even  in  a  place  proverbial 
for  its  economy  in  other  matters,  there  is  a  lavish  expenditure  in  the 
manag(nncnt  of  those  Societies.  In  reading  the  following  quotation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  members  in 
the  district  being  5000,  the  annual  income  must  be  about  4330Z: — 

"  The  first  thing  to  which  attention  is  called  is  the  expense  of 
opening,  and  of  regalias — an  expense  of,  on  the  average,  16/.  8s.  4gf/., 
to  which  may  be  added  ^l.  for  dispensation,  lecture  book,  &c.,  and 
lodge  chest — making  23/.  8s.  4t,y/.,  the  average  of  opening  a  lodge. 

''  The  district  and  delegate  expenses  being,  as  shown,  Is.  6<i.  per 
member,  which,  in  the  Glasgow  District,  with  its  5000  members,  is  at 
the  rate  of  375/.  paid  for  District  expenses  and  delegates  in  each 
year. 

"  The  sum  of  2s.  Qd.  paid  for  the  surgeon  to  attend  members  is, 
over  the  whole  district,  at  the  rate  of  625/.  in  the  year.  Current 
lodge  expenses  is  returned  on  the  average  of  2s.  per  member,  being 
500/.  paid  in  each  year  for  lodge-room  rent,  &c.;  being  in  all  1500/. 
paid  in  the  Glasgow  District  for  the  working  of  the  Order — a  sum 
which  will  soon  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Order  will  soon  cease  if  such  an  expenditure  is  allowed  to  continue." 

Recently,  however,  a  change  has  been  proposed  in  the  rates  and 
contributions  of  the  General  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  by  the  Glasgow 
A.  M.  C.  And  although  those  terms  would  be  greatly  under  what 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  Society,  still  the  opposition 
offered  to  such  innovation  seems  to  threaten  a  more  immediate  disso- 
lution to  the  Society  than  even  that  which  the  inadequate  nature  of 
the  contributions  would  effect. 

It  would  seem  that  each  Lodge,  by  a  set  of  bye-kws,  can  regulate 
its  own  weekly  contributions;  and  as  an  example  of  the  curious  errors 
into  which  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  such 
subjects  will  occasionally  fall,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
Lodges  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Report,  apprehending  the  danger 
of  its  position  under  the  general  scale  adopted  by  the  Order,  proposed 
new  terms  with  a  view  to  greater  safety;  and  it  oddly  enough  happens 
that  the  new  rates  produce  a  greater  deficiency  than  the  old,  to  the 
extent  of  5s.  Sd.  annually  to  each  member  at  the  age  of  35;  and 
proportionate  deficiencies  are  found  at  other  ages. 

The  average  age  of  the  members  in  the  Manchester  Unity  is  stated 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  32  years,  and  the  gross  amount  of  sick- 
ness experienced  by  243,122  members,  being  the  average  number 
during  the  year  1844,  was  226,917  weeks,  or  '933  to  each  member. 
On  reference  to  Table  XXV.,  or  to  page  92  of  the  "Contributions,"  it  will 
be  found  that,  at  age  32, the  average  sickness  per  annum  is  '9250  weeks,  or 
when  the  necessary  correction  for  the  maximum  ages  is  applied  in  the  for- 
mer case,  producing  6  days,  11  hours,  in  both  instances  to  each  member 
yearly.  It  must,  therefore,  be  very  gratifying  to  every  one  interested 
in  the  progress  of  Benefit  Associations,  for  the  working  and  middle 
classes  to  find,  that  the  amount  of  sickness  among  the  members  of 
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those  clubs,  however  variously  constituted,  shows  so  near  an  agree- 
ment, and  effect  almost  a  perfect  realization  of  a  permanent  law  of 
sickness. 

Again,  as  to  the  mortality  experienced  by  the  Order,  the  same  con- 
formity to  the  preceding  results  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself.  Every 
previous  investigation  into  the  laws  of  mortality  produced  the  belief, 
that  the  lives  of  the  working  classes  of  the  country  were  of  shorter 
duration  than  those  of  the  upper  classes,  and  also  of  less  value  than  the 
average  results  for  the  whole  country;  but  here  we  have  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  same  fact,  that  the  industrious  workmen  of  the  country 
experience  an  increased  duration  of  life. 

At  age  32,  the  mortality  of  males  for  the  whole  Kingdom  is  1  in 
95  ;  the  mortality  in  the  Manchester  Unity  is  1  in  106 ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  as  given  in  this  paper,  for  all  classes  in  Friendly  So- 
cieties, at  age  32,  the  mortality  is  1  in  128.  To  further  illustrate  this 
point  of  the  inquiry  the  following  abstract  will  be  useful,  being  an 
analysis  of  the  actual  results  in  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows, 
for  the  year  1844. 
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In  explanation  of  the  above  table,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Rural 
District  is  composed  of  those  places  the  population  of  which  is  under 
5,000,  the  Town  District  of  those  places  the  population  of  which  is 
5,000  and  under  30,000,  and  the  City  District  of  such  places  as  have  a 
population  of  30,000  and  upwards. 

During  the  year  1844  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  for  the 
whole  Unity  was,  as  already  stated,  about  one  to  every  106  members, 
while  for  the  Rural  Districts  it  was  one  in  109  ;  for  the  Town  Districts 
it  was  one  in  110;  and  for  the  City  Districts  it  was  one  in  102. 

The  average  amount  of  sickness  to  each  member  during  the  same 
year  was,  for  the — 

Rural  Districts 0-873  weeks,  or  6  days    3  hours. 

Town  Districts 0-913         „         6     „       9     „ 

City  Districts    0-988         „         6     „     22     „ 

Whole  Unity    0-933         „         6     „     13     „ 

But  according  to  the  results,  already  adverted  to,  the  average  amount 
of  sickness  for  the  same  districts  would  be — 

Rural  Districts 0-863  weeks,  or  6  days    1  hours. 

Town  Districts 0-929         „         6     „     12     „ 

City  Districts    1-148  „         8     ,,       1     ,, 

Three  Districts  combined  0-925         ,,         6     ,,     11     )> 
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In  instituting  the  above  comparison,  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
actual  ac^es  of  all  the  members  in  the  Unity  are  unknown ;  but  as  the 
Directors,  in  their  Report,  have  stated  the  average  age  to  be  32,  that 
age  has  been  taken  as  the  point  of  comparison.  For  refined  purposes, 
objections  can  be  brought  against  this  step,  but  for  the  present  illustra- 
tion it  is  sufficiently  correct. 

Considering  that  the  above  results  from  the  experience  of  the  Order 
relate  to  one  year  only,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  find  them  approxi- 
mate so  closely  with  the  results  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  contri- 
bution from  facts  extending  over  several  years. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows  is 
subject  to  as  much  sickness  and  mortality  as  that  shown  in  this  paper. 
The  evidence  thus  derived  from  the  working  of  the  Order  itself,  should 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have  hitherto  argued,  that  the  fa- 
vourable circumstances  in  which  the  members  were  placed  exposed 
them  to  less  hazards  than  the  members  of  ordinary  Friendly  Societies. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  support  this  supposition. 
It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  rates  of  contributions  less  favourable 
than  those  set  forth  in  the  tables  here  given,  would  be  vmsafe  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Order. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  rates  of  contri- 
bution will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  donations  to  the  Society, 
and  the  number  of  members  who  never  seek  relief  from  it.  The  latter 
part  of  the  argument  clearly  falls  to  the  ground,  as  the  actual  amount 
of  relief  given  is  quite  equal  to  that  anticipated  by  the  tables ;  and  as 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  donations,  which  some  have  repre- 
sented erroneously  at  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  amount  from  all  sundry  items  not  only  does  not  help 
the  contributions  of  the  Order,  but  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  management,  being  only  42  per  cent,  of  that  amount.  It  is,  there- 
fore, imperative  on  the  Order  to  graduate  their  rates  on  a  scale  equiva- 
lent at  least  to  that  given  in  the  tables  already  referred  to. 

The  following  is  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  whole  Order 
during  the  year  1844 : — 

Income.  £        s.     d. 

From  Contributions    245,847  13     8 

,,     Initiations,  or  Entry  Money 49,382     9     1 

,,     Fines,  Goods,  and  Sundries 29,978     8     5 

Total  Income  during  1844 325,208  11     2 

Expenditure. 

Paid  to  Sick  Members 107,440     8  11 

,,     for  Funerals,  District  and  Widow  and  Orphans'  Fund  62,742  11  (i 

,,     for  Sundries  71,420  16  4 

Total  Expenditure  during  1844 241,603  16     9 

Surplus  of  Income  over  Expenditure  for  the  year  1844     83,604  14     5 
or  an  annual  saving  to  each  member  of  nearly  7*. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  management  of 
the  Order  : — 

Ratio  of  Expenses  of  Management  to  the  whole  Expenditure 29  per  cent. 

,,     to  the  Amount  paid  to  Sick  Members 66         ,, 

,,     to  the  Amount  paid  for  Funerals 113         ,, 

,,    to  the  Income  from  Contributions   28        ,, 
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It  is  evident  that  if  such  an  application  of  the  funds  be  permitted 
to  continue,  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  must  be  fast  approaching. 
The  Directors  of  the  Unity  are  therefore  most  imperatively  called  on 
to  interpose  their  influence  to  prevent  such  a  lavish  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  Lodges.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  to  one  year  alone 
that  this  enormous  outlay  is  confined,  but  must  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  whole  history  of  the  Order.  In  1834  the  number  of  members  in 
the  Order  was  about  60,000,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  number  was  251,727 — increase  about  19,000  per  annum;  but  in 
connection  with  this,  a  remarkable  fact  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion is  brought  to  light  by  the  Directors.  They  state  that  "  tlie  amount 
of  initiation-money  which  was  received  from  members  in  1844  being 
no  less  a  sum  than  49,382/.,it  will  be  discovered  on  reference  to  the  list 
of  Lodges,  that  our  increase  of  members  in  that  year  was  only  21,461, 
and  by  these  returns  it  is  clearly  proved  that  upwards  of  40,000  mem- 
bers were  initiated  in  1844  ;  thereby  at  once  affirming,  that  upwards 
of  20,000  members  left  the  Order  in  one  year,  after  paying  their  initia- 
tion-money and  contributions  for  a  length  of  time.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  particular  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Order  should  be 
drawn  to  this  important  fact,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  the  true  cause 
why  so  many  leave  the  Order."  At  this  rate  the  total  amount  of 
initiation-money  received  by  the  Order  ought  at  this  time  to  have  rea- 
lized a  capital  of  750,000/.  at  least,  without  any  augmentations  from 
other  contributions;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  capital  of  the 
Order  does  not  exceed  700,000/. :  so  that  the  Unity  now  finds  itself 
in  this  position, — that  they  have  been  proceeding  on  a  plan,  by  which 
the  contributions  required  by  the  Order  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
current  expenditure,  and  that  they  have  been  actually  falling  back  on 
the  initiation-money  of  the  members.  Further  argument  is  not  needed 
to  show  the  insecurity  of  any  institution  when  based  on  such  a  sys- 
tem. And  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  that  this  state  of  things  prevails 
when  the  bulk  of  the  members  must  be  very  young,  and  are  represen- 
ted at  an  average  age  of  32 — a  period  of  life  at  which  the  rate  of  sick- 
ness is  not  equal  to  one  week  per  annum  to  each  person.  Where  then  is 
tlu!  boasted  ])rovision  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  some  to  meet  the  vicis- 
situdes and  infirmities  of  after-life,  when  the  rate  of  sickness  per 
annum  will  be  from  ten  to  twenty  weeks  to  each  member  ?  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  people  can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  and  not  see 
the  awful  calamity  which  awaits  them  unless  decided  improvements 
are  effiicted  in  the  condition  of  the  Order.  In  Manchester,  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Unity,  the  greatest  possible  opposition  has  been  given 
to  the  recent  changes  suggested  by  the  A.M.C,  and  carried  out  by  the 
G.  M.  and  Board  of  Directors.  The  most  angry  and  violent  manifesta- 
tion of  feeling  has  evinced  itself,  threatening  dangerous  and  fearful 
consequences  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  Order ;  and  yet  in  the  same 
district,  palpal)le  and  obvious  examples  are  to  be  found  of  the  utter 
inability  of  the  Order  to  have  survived  long  under  its  former  deplorable 
condition.  In  Manchester  itself  there  are  six  Lodges,  established  on  an 
average  of  twelve  years,  and,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  they  contained  .WO  UKimbers,  and  were  ]>o.ssessed  of  funds — to 
what  amount  will  it  be  believed  j)ossible  ?  why  the  lamentably  small 
sum  of  91/.  13s.  Gd.,  or  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  entry-money  which 
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must  have  been  paid  into  the  Lodoes.  Af^ain,  tliere  are  twelve  other 
Lodges,  established  for  an  average  period  of  4^  years,  and  containing 
613  members,  and  their  total  amount  of  funds  is  313/.  los.  only:  and 
further  of  thirty-three  Lodges  which  have  been  open  for  an  average 
period  of  twelve  years,  but  recently  suspended,  and  which  contain 
2,77"4  members,  the  gross  amount  of  funds  they  were  possessed  of  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1845,  was  only  1379/.  Us.  6c/.,  or  not  one-half  of 
the  initiation-money  ]iaid  into  the  Lodges.  Yet,  with  such  striking 
and  obvious  signs  of  decay,  the  Board  of  Directors  are  forced  to  contend 
against  the  most  ill-conceived  opposition.  No  one  with  his  eyes  open 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  Unity  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  its  history 
when  its  income  must  of  necessity  be  unable  to  meet  the  required  ex- 
penditure. Out  of  100  Lodges,  containing  11,080  members,  the  whole 
of  their  accumulated  capital  does  not  amount  to  13s.  per  member. 

It  really  seems  surprising  that  any  evidence  beyond  this  should 
be  needed  to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  the 
urgent  need  of  immediate  reform.  Li  some  Lodges  the  expense  of 
management  absolutely  exceeds  the  amount  paid  for  sick  allowance; 
and  in  many  instances  amotints  to  a  sum  varying  from  85.  to  135. 
yearly,  to  each  member;  while  in  others  more  than  half  the  original 
contributions  are  squandered  away  in  the  modes  of  management 
adopted,  and  in  one  district,  among  2,800  members,  the  expense  of 
management  during  last  year  was  about  1100/.  Nothing  could 
stand  this  long,  even  although  the  rates  of  contributions  were  otherwise 
well  graduated.  Take  the  following  as  an  example  of  the  reckless 
expenditure  indulged  in  by  some  Lodges.  That  it  may  not  be  thought 
an  isolated  instance,  but  of  serious  and  fearful  importance,  it  is  only 
right  to  mention  that  the  following  figures  show  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  fourteen  diflferent  districts,  containing  297  Lodges  and 
17)059  members,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  by  all  well-wishers 
of  the  Order  as  demanding  immediate  redress. 

Income.  £       s.  d. 

Amount  of  Contributions  received   21,402   15  7 

Amount  of  Initiations  12,435   16  7 

Amount  of  Fines,  Goods,  Sundries 3,712     4  9 

Totallncome  during  1844    37,550  15  11 

Expenditure, 

Amount  paid  to  Sick  Members 6,998  18  3 

Amount  for  Funerals,  Districts,  and  Widow  and  Orphan  Funds....  7,566  2  4 

Amount  for  Sundries     10,497  12  9 

Total  Expenditure  for  1844 25,062  13     4 

Surplus  of  Income  over  Expenditure  for  the  year  1844  ....  12,488     2     7 

This  perhaps  contains  facts  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind  ever 
yet  brought  before  the  public.  Many  even  among  the  Odd  Fellows 
themselves  do  not  see  the  great  moral  and  social  revolution  which  the 
existence  of  such  provident  institutions  are  capable  of  eflecting:  but  so 
long  as  a  system  of  destructive  and  hurtftil  management  prevails, 
no  national  or  public  blessing  can  flow  from  them.  But  reform  the 
abuses — let  the  working  man  understand  under  what  a  delusive 
shadow  he  has  placed  his  hopes — let  him  see  the  dangerous  gnlf  into 
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which  all  the  funds  of  the  Order  are  being  carried,  and  then  reflect 
what  must  be  its  fate  twenty  years  hence,  if  the  following  awful  ex- 
hibition of  facts  is  permitted — and  there  is  no  doubt  lie  will  find 
that  his  best  interests  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  speedy  removal  of 
the  fatal  abuses. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  fourteen  districts 
just  referred  to,  which  contain  297  lodges  and  17,059  members. 

Ratio  of  Initiation  Money  to  Contributions 58  per  cent. 

Ratio  of  Expenses  of  Management  to  Do 49        ,, 

Ratio  of  Expenses  of  Management  to  Amount  paid  for  Funerals...   138         ,, 
Ratio    of  Expenses  of  Management  to    Amount   paid  for   Sick 

Allowance  150         ,. 

Expenses  of  management  actually  150  per  cent,  of  that  paid  away  to 
sick  members!  To  relieve  and  give  assistance  to  members  during 
sickness  ought  to  be,  and  is,  the  ostensible  object  of  the  institution  ;  but 
here  we  have  an  example  of  that  great  virtue  of  charity  and  social 
refinement  being  sacrificed  to  perhaps  the  idle  indulgence  and  intem- 
perate appetites  of  a  few  men,  who,  when  the  cause  of  the  sick  and 
the  distressed,  the  widow  and  the  orphan  is  pleaded,  are  ready  to  rise 
in  noisy  turbulence  to  crush  the  well-intentioned  endeavours  of  those 
who  attempt  to  sweep  away  such  intolerable  abuses. 

The  recent  opposition  to  the  Board  of  Directors  is  most  reprehen- 
sible, and  no  well  directed  mind  can  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  with 
the  deepest  regret.  There  never  has  existed  any  social  and  provident 
institution  of  any  thing  like  the  importance  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Odd  Fellows ;  neither  perhaps  did  there  ever  exist  so  gross  abuses 
in  any  other.  The  real  and  essential  objects  of  the  Order  have  been 
overlooked  and  rendered  secondary  to  idle  pomp  and  parade;  and 
those  funds  which  were  meant  to  provide  for  disease  and  old  age  have 
been  squandered  away  on  the  follies  and  baubles  of  youth. 

Now,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  have  made  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  let  them  be  supported  warmly  and  cordially,  and 
the  members  must  soon  come  to  feel  that  the  real  interests  and  objects 
of  the  Unity  can  be  promoted  by  so  doing.  This  much  done,  and  a 
second  and  greater  reformation  must  soon  follow,  which  will  place  it 
on  a  permanent  foundation,  and  render  it  the  most  gigantic  and  useful 
institution  of  the  day.  Few  at  the  present  time  understand  the 
wonderful  operation  going  on  in  the  social  state  towards  its  ovv^n 
regeneration.  Poor  laws  and  other  nostrums  seem  as  much  to  irritate 
as  allay  the  disease;  but  here  we  have  a  self-supporting  institution 
which,  although  hitherto  managed  with  a  total  disregard  to  all 
science  and  practical  experience,  yet  contains  so  many  germs  of 
benevolence,  love,  and  social  order,  that  no  less  than  40,000  yearly  of 
the  hard  working  sons  of  toil  and  labour  embrace  its  genial  comforts 
and  solacing  charms.  What  then  must  be  its  influence,  if  once  guided 
by  the  lights  of  reason,  science,  and  experience,  when  confidence  has 
inspired  the  nation  in  the  judgment  of  its  laws  and  the  integrity  and 
practicability  of  its  principles !  There  is  little  doubt  that  thousands 
for  hundreds  would  join  its  ranks;  and  that  the  national  i)rotcction 
against  vice  and  its  horrors,  which  political  laws  have  failed  to  secure, 
would  be  wrought  out  by  the  social  improvement  among  the  working 
classes  themselves.    But  to  make  such  an  institution  })crmanent  and 
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secure,  its  means  must  be  commensurate  with  the  end  in  view;  its 
monetary  calculations  must  be  correct,  and  in  obedience  to  those  laws 
of  sickness  and  mortality  which  are  known  to  influence  its  whole 
transactions.  Before  concluding,  therefore,  let  us  examine  whether 
the  tables  recently  prepared  by  the  G.  M.  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
calculated  to  meet  the  objects  intended. 

For  convenience  in  comparison,  we  shall  take  the  case  of  a  member 
who  provides  for  \l.  during  sickness,  20/.  at  death,  and  10/.  at  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

According  to  the  scale  recently  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  now  recommended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Order,  the  payment  required 
in  No.  1,  or  Manufacturing  Class,  islO^/.  per  week,  or  21.  3s.  M.  yearly; 
but  the  initiation  money  under  35  years  of  age  is  1/.  \s.  Od.,  which 
is  equal  to  an  annual  payment  of  from  Is.  to  Is.  9d.,  differing 
with  age  from  18  to  35.  Well  then,  as  the  average  age  of  all  the 
members  in  the  unity  is  said  to  be  32  years,  let  us  try  the  case  of  a 
person  at  that  term  of  life,  as  it  will  show  to  what  extent  the 
proposed  scale  may  be  likely  to  affect  the  stability  of  the  Order. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  annual  payment  at  age  32  for  an 
allowance  of  1/.  per  week  during  sickness,  to  continue  to  the  extreme 
of  life,  is £3    8    9 

For  20/.  at  death  ("  Contributions,"  page  116,  age  32)         0     7     5 
And  as  the  deaths  of  members'  wives   in  the  Order  is 
in  the  ratio  of  1,650  to  2,286  of  the  members  them- 
selves, the  payment  necessary  to  provide  10/.  at  the 
death  of  a  member's  wife  is    .         .         .         .         .         0     2     9 


Total  payment  required  for  the  three  benefits  promised  \  co  io  ii 
by  the  order    .......  J  ' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  benefits  still  promised  by  the  Order 
are  much  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  provide  with  their  proposed 
scale  of  payments.  In  the  above  instance  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
about  1/.  14s.  to  each  person  yearly,  or  in  other  words,  his  payments 
are  about  43  per  cent,  too  low  for  that  term  of  life.  After  the  recently 
])roposed  augmentation  of  the  scale  of  payments,  this  may  seem  to  be 
still  a  remarkable  deficiency,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  bear  it  out. 
For  No.  2,  or  Agricviltural  Class,  the  deficiency  is  still  greater.  In  fact 
although  the  recent  step  taken  by  the  Glasgow  A.  M.C.,  and  acted 
on  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  is  to  be  applauded,  still  it  should  only 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  shadow  of  coming  events.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject  will  soon  discover  the 
inadequacy  of  the  scale  proposed  to  provide  for  the  benefits  promised 
to  the  members.  But  there  is  another  error  connected  with  the  scale, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  soon  remedied;  and  that  is,  that  no 
distinction  is  made  for  difference  of  age.  It  is  in  part  compensated 
for,  but  that  to  a  most  trifling  extent,  by  a  difference  in  the  initiation 
or  entry-money  after  35  years  of  age.  These  improvements,  however, 
with  others,  must  soon  be  effected,  if  the  Board  of  Directors  persevere 
in  the  course  on  which  they  have  so  laudably  entered. 

The  average  age  of  the  members  is  32;  and  if  the  benefits  for 
which  the  members  provided  were  of  the  preceding  amount,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  deficiency  in  the  contribution  of  each  will  be  \l.  14s. 
yearly.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  amounts  provided  for  are  only 
one-half  of  those,  (which  is  about  the  actual  average)  that  is  10*.  per 
week  during  sickness,  10^.  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and  5/.  at  the 
death  of  a  member's  wife;  then  the  deficiency  in  the  contribution, 
instead  of  being  1^.  14s.,  will  be  only  17*-  yearly. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  32  is  19  98129  (see 
"Contributions,"  p.  112),  or  nearly  twenty  years'  purchase;  so  that  if 
the  contributions  are  to  continue  on  the  scale  now  proposed,  each 
member  would  need  to  pay  down  at  present  the  sum  of  16/.  19s.  8c/. 
(16*984,)  to  make  up  future  deficiencies  in  his  annual  payments. 

But  as  there  are  251,727  members  in  the  Unity,  those  two  last 
items  multiplied  together  will  produce  the  sum  of  4,275,181/.  From 
this  subtract  700,000/.,  the  present  capital  stock  of  the  Order,  and 
3,575,181/.  will  be  the  payment  that  should  at  this  moment  be  made 
in  order  to  place  Odd  Fellows  on  a  secure  foundation,  with  their 
proposed  scale  of  contributions. 

This  shows  a  much  smaller  deficiency  under  the  proposed  rates  of 
contributions  than  appeared  under  the  former  rates,  which  is  stated  at 
page  67  to  be  5,748,827/.;  becaiise  the  deficiency  to  each  member 
was  under  that  estimate  much  greater  than  xmder  the  recently  pro- 
posed scale. 

The  members,  however,  must  keep  in  view,  that  should  no  such 
donation  be  now  made  to  the  Society  (and  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
donation  will  be  made,j  then  the  ultimate  deficiency  under  their 
proposed  rates  will  be  much  more  than  3,575,181/.;  for  in  order  to 
enable  that  sum  to  meet  all  the  demands  on  the  Society,  it  should  be 
invested  to  yield  3  per  cent,  compound  interest;  but  as  there  is  no  chance 
of  this  being  done,  the  ultimate  deficiency  will  be  about  ten  millions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  stands  in  need  of  much 
improvement ;  and  considering  that  thirty-three  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  between  six  and  seven  hundred  of  the  Clergy,  as  well  as 
many  other  elevated  names,  are  said  to  be  enrolled  as  members,  it  is 
remarkable  that  some  gentleman  of  influence  and  scientific  attain- 
ments should  not  before  this  have  given  attention  to  the  lamentable 
condition  in  which  his  too  confiding  brethren  of  the  Order  are  placed, 
and  have  done  something  to  raise  the  Unity  to  the  common  level  at 
least  of  the  Friendly  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom. 

There  is  another  class  of  Societies  which  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
general  principles  of  Friendly  Societies ;  but  they  are,  like  the  Odd 
Fellow  Societies,  modelled  after  the  very  rudest  shape  in  which  Benefit 
Clubs  were  formed  fifty  years  ago  •■  and  so  far  as  relates  to  their  con- 
tributions and  benefits,  almost  nothing  further  is  necessary  to  be  stated. 
"  Rechabite "  is  the  name  by  which  those  Societies  are  known;  and 
every  member  has  to  come  under  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  to  discountenance  by  every  lawful  means  in  his 
power  the  drinking  usages  of  society. 

The  terms  on  which  members  are  admitted  are  according  to  the 
following  scale  : — entrance  money  at  age  16  is  .5s.,  and  at  40  it  increases 
to  2/.  10s. ;  the  monthly  contribution  for  all  ages  is  Is.  4c/.,  or  17s.  Ad. 
annually.  The  benefits  promised  are  an  allowance  of  10s.  per  week  in 
sickness  and  a  deferred  annuity  of  5s.  weekly  after  70  years  of  age. 
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To  young  members  entering  tlic  Recliabitc  Societies,  or  Tents,  as  they 
are  termed,  at  the  age  of  16,  the  actual  premium  for  the  above  benefits, 
making  allowance  for  entry  money,  should  be  1/.  2s.  annually;  at  age 
40,  also  allowing  for  entrance  money,  the  annual  premium  should 
be  2/.  \Qs.  2d. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen,  that  by  the  youngest  member  at  16  there 
is  an  ultimate  loss  of  4s.  8c/.  annually,  and  by  the  member  aged  40 
there  is  a  loss  of  1/.  12*.  10(/.  annually,  provided  that  it  were  possible 
to  sustain  such  losses;  but  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  permanence  is 
not  to  be  expected  with  Societies  so  constituted.  Not  only  do  the 
Rechabite  Societies,  in  common  with  Odd-Fellow  Societies,  perpetrate 
an  injustice  on  the  younger  members  by  the  above  disparity  in  the 
payments;  but  that  injustice  is  further  augmented  by  levying  a  uni- 
form tax  of  3s.  yearly,  without  distinction  of  age,  for  funeral  money, 
the  sum  of  10/.  being  payable  on  the  death  of  each  member.  The 
discouragement  given  to  drinking  usages,  and  the  practice  of  tempe- 
rance enjoined  by  Rechabites,  is  deserving  of  every  support,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  increase  the  comforts  and  elevate  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  monetary  foundation  on  which  the  Societies  are  built  should 
be  destined  to  effect  their  overthrow  at  so  early  a  period. 

A  class  of  Societies,  of  which  there  are  about  two  thousand  in  the 
kingdom,  pass  under  the  name  of  the  Courts  of  Foresters,  and  their 
object  is  also  to  provide  against  sickness  and  death  ;  members  are  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  18  and  38,  on  the  same  terms,  and  partici- 
pate to  the  same  extent  in  the  benefits  offered.  It  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been  remarked  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Rechabite  Societies,  as  the  same  observations  are  equally 
applicable  to  all. 

The  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  the  various  grades  of  Friendly 
Societies,  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  have  been  made  as  general  as 
possible,  in  order  to  insure  their  being  readily  understood  by  the  mem- 
bers to  whom  they  were  more  particularly  addressed.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  every  instance  where  any  practical  application  is  made  of  the 
facts  presented,  to  use  every  caution  in  the  selection  of  those  examples 
which  strictly  belong  to  the  case  in  point;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  marked  differences  which  have  been  shown  to  prevail  between  the 
rates  of  mortality  and  sickness,  under  the  many  modifications  as  to 
condition  and  peculiarity  of  employment  and  rank  in  society,  will  be 
a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  general 
results  for  the  government  of  individual  classes  whose  circumstances 
differ  widely. 

Should  the  present  contribution  in  any  degree  advance  the  science  of 
Vital  Statistics,  and  place  the  provident  and  self-supporting  institutions 
of  the  people  on  a  more  permanent  foundation,  the  highest  wish  of 
the  writer,  in  venturing  on  so  important  a  subject,  will  be  con- 
summated. 
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On  the  Numher  and  Increase  of  the  Jews  in  the  Prussian  States,  and 
their  Distribution  in  the  Provinces  and  Tokens.  Translated  from  a 
Paper  hy  M.  Hoffmann.     By  C.  R.  Weld,  Barrister  at  Law. 

The  number  of  Jews  In  the  Prussian  States  amounted  at  the  end  of 
1840  to  nearly  195,000,  the  census  of  1822  crave  a  return  of  nearly 
145,000,  showing  an  increase  of  50,000,  or  35  per  cent,  during  the 
space  of  18  years.  The  Christian  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  1822  were 
computed  at  upwards  of  11,519,000,  at  the  close  of  1840  at  14,734,000, 
showing  an  increase  during  18  years  of  3,215,000,  or  nearly  28  in  100. 
Thus  the  Jews  during  this  space  of  time  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  Christians.  The  increase  both  amongst  Jews  and  Christians 
consisted  principally  in  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  This  during 
the  above  18  years  amounted  amongst  the  Jews  to  29  in  100  living; 
amongst  the  Christians  to  21  in  100  only.  These  numbers  undoubtedly 
denote  an  increase  of  population  not  to  be  accounted  for,  except  by 
supposing  that  immigration  has  exceeded  emigration,  or  that  the  last 
census  was  more  accurately  taken,  so  tliat  in  the  later  lists  individuals 
are  included  who  were  overlooked  in  the  earlier.  The  apparent 
increase  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  the  earlier  censuses  decreases 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  space  of  time  taken  for  comparison, 
because  in  a  succession  of  years,  part  of  those  at  first  omitted,  die  or 
emigrate. 

The  actual  increase  produced  by  excess  of  immigration  will,  on  the 
contrary,  ever  increase  with  the  time  when  a  series  of  favourable 
circumstances  conspire  to  attract  more  individuals  into  a  country,  than 
to  leave  it. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Prussian  States  since  1822, 
as  they  have  offered  greater  advantages  and  facilities  for  profit  and 
enjoyment  than  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Thus  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  increase  not  consisting  in  an 
excess  of  births,  is  to  be  attributed  to  immigration.  This  probably 
amounts  among  Christians  to  somewhat  less  than  6|  in  100;  among 
Jews  to  somewhat  more. 

It  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  state,  that  the  population  of  the 
Prussian  States  was  increased  in  1834  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lichtenberg,  which  at  the  close  of  that  year  contained 

34,84f)  Christians. 
410  Jews. 


35,256 

These  figures  are  too  insignificant  to  cause  any  important  difference  in 
the  foregoing  proportions,  whilst  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
Prussian  States,  obtained  by  this  acquisition,  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-fourth  in  100.  But  the  influence  of  change  of  lieligion  must  not 
be  wholly  overlooked.  During  the  18  years  under  consideration  22,000 
Jews  inhabiting  the  Prussian  States  went  over  to  Christianity,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  record  of  any  Christian  having  embraced 
Judaism.  The  decrease  of  Jews  thus  ])roduced,  amounted  to  nearly 
1|  in  100,  but  this  will  have  no  essential  influence  on  the  proportions 
under  examination,  as  the  total  number  of  Christians  will  not   be 
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augmented  by  so  mucli  as  the  fiftieth  part  of  1  in  100,  according  to  the 
number  at  the  close  of  1822. 

The  more  rapid  increase  of  the  Jews  is  thus  evidently  produced  by 
an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Generally  the  annual  number  of 
marriages  (the  proportions  of  births  and  deaths  remaining  the  same) 
increases  with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  although  the  increase  by 
no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  It  is  not 
therefore  merely  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  which  we  treat,  that  we  have  to  do,  but  we  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  changes  in  the  population,  marked  by  the 
subsequent  census  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  year  1840.  The 
seven  censuses  which  have  been  taken  at  intervals  of  three  years, 
between  1822  and  1840,  show  the  population  for  this  period  to  be 
on  the  average. 

13,006,000  Christians. 
169,000  Jews. 

and  out  of  100,000  of  these  it  appears  that  there  were 

Amongst  Amongst 

Christians,  Jews. 

Marriages 893     719 

Children  bom  4,001     3,546 

Deaths,  including  stiU-bom  Children 2,961     2,161 

It  is  evident  from  these  numbers  that  the  more  rapid  increase  among 
the  Jews  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  larger  proportion  of 
marriages,  as  it  appears  that  there  is  1  marriage  in  139  amongst  them, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Christians  the  marriages  amounted  to  1  in 
112.  Jewish  marriages  are  therefore  either  more  fruitful  or  of  longer 
duration,  and  the  sequel  will  show  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
conclusion.  If,  on  an  average,  as  great  a  number  died  yearly  among 
Jews  as  among  Christians,  there  would  still  be,  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  proportions,  a  more  rapid  increase  among  Christians;  for 
this  increase  is  not  produced  by  the  proportion  of  the  new  born  to  the 
number  of  existing  marriages,  but  by  the  proportion  of  the  new  born 
to  the  number  of  those  living  at  the  same  time.  According  to  this 
mode  of  calculation  Christians  had  1  born  in  22  living,  the  Jews  not 
quite  1  in  28.  Among  the  Christians  1  in  not  quite  34  died  yearly ; 
had  the  mortality  been  as  great  among  the  Jews  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  new  born,  would 
evidently  have  been  less  than  among  Christians : — but  the  mortality 
of  the  Jews  was  very  much  less.  They  had  scarcely  1  death  annually 
in  46  living,  and  taking  the  same  number  of  living  there  were  not 
quite  3  deaths  among  Jews  to  4  among  Christians.  In  exact  numbers, 
the  yearly  increase  in  100,000  amounted  among  Jews  to  1385,  among 
Christians  to  only  1040. 

This  great  difference  then  is  almost  entirely  caused  by  the  lesser 
mortality  amongst  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  which  the  average 
duration  of  their  middle  life  is  considerably  longer  than  amongst 
Christians.  With  the  exception  of  the  period  beyond  70  years  of  age, 
the  Jews  have,  in  every  stage  of  life,  fewer  deaths  in  a  given  number 
than  the  Christians,  and  the  difference  of  mortality  is  greatest  at  the 
beginning  of  life  and  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  extreme  old 
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age,  as  the  following  numbers  show.     Amongst  100,000  there  were  on 
the  average  yearly — 

Christians.  Jews. 

Still-born 143     89 

Died  before  the  completion  of  their  first  year 697     459 

Died  during  the  following  4  years,  and  before  the 

completion  of  their  fifth  year  477     386 

Died  after  5  years  of  age,  and  before  the  completion 

of  their  fourteenth  year    202     151 

Died  after  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year, 

and  before  their  25th  year    155     123 

Died  after  the  completion  of  their  twenty-fifth  year, 

and  before  their  forty-fifth  year   334     231 

Died  after  the  completion  of  their  forty-fifth  year, 

and  before  their  seventieth  year  614     392 

After  the  completion  of  their  seventieth  year 339     330 

2,961  2,161 

It  will  be  observed  that  so  many  fewer  Jews  than  Christians  died 
in  infancy  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the  lesser  number  of  births 
before  noticed.  The  Jews  had  on  the  average  455  fewer  born  in 
100,000  than  the  Christians,  but  also,  including  the  still-born,  434 
fewer  deaths  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  fourteenth  year. 
Whence  we  must  conclude  that  the  Jews  preserve  their  children 
from  baneful  influences  both  before  and  after  birth  with  greater  care 
than  Christians  do.  At  h'ast  three-fourths  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  consist  of  families  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  labour 
arising  from  husbandry,  and  of  the  rest  a  considerable  portion  are 
employed  in  manufactories,  in  which  women  and  children  as  well 
as  men  work.  However,  it  is  with  the  rarest  exceptions  that  Jewish 
women  take  part  in  these  labours.  On  the  contrary,  Jewesses,  espe- 
cially when  pregnant  or  suckling,  are  commonly  employed  in  house- 
hold occupations  within  their  own  dwellings,  and  hence  are  not 
compelled  to  use  those  exertions  which  may  prove  injurious  to  the 
unborn  child  or  to  the  infant.  The  effect  that  these  measures  have 
in  preserving  the  child  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  following  numbers, 
— in  100,000  children  there  were  3569  still-born  among  the  Christians, 
and  17,413  of  those  bom  living  died  in  their  first  year;  but  the  Jews 
had  on  the  average  only  2524  still-born  in  100,000,  and  of  those  born 
alive  only  12,935  died  under  one  year  of  age.  Among  the  Christians 
1  in  28  was  still-born,  among  the  Jews  only  1  in  40,  and  while  the 
Christians  lost  by  death  in  the  first  year  almost  one-sixth  of  their 
children,  the  Jews  only  lost  one-eighth. 

The  lesser  mortality  among  Jews  after  the  expiration  of  childhood, 
may  generally  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  people  rarely  select 
any  mode  of  livelihood,  the  occupations  of  which  are  perilous  to  life. 
No  Jews  are  to  be  found  amongst  sailors  or  miners,  and  but  seldom 
amongst  masons,  carpenters,  or  machine  makers.  Yet  the  great 
difference  in  the  mortality  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  explained, 
because  the  number  who  perish  by  following  the  above  occupations 
is  too  small  to  account  for  it,  and  because  the  greatest  discrepancy 
exists  not  so  much  in  middle  age  as  in  the  later  years  of  life,  namely 
between  45  and  70,  when  men,  although  following  such  employments, 
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are  generally  exposed  to  fewer  accidents,  because  at  an  advanced  age 
they  are  more  disposed  to  avoid  danger. 

A  far  more  important  influence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Jew 
lives  moderately;  and  is  especially  so  little  addicted  to  the  abuse  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  that  a  drunken  Jew  is  a  most  rare  sjiectacle, 
whereas  the  majority  of  Christians  (in  the  Prussian  States),  suffer 
in  later  life  from  the  daily  use  of  brandy.  That,  which  hard  labour, 
combined  with  plentiful  and  nutritious  though  coarse  food,  renders 
very  slightly  injurious,  or  possibly  a  really  beneficial  stimulant,  mani- 
festly becomes  injurious  as  an  over  stimulant  when  there  is  less  physi- 
cal exertion  and  the  digestive  powers  have  become  weaker. 

To  this  the  great  difference  in  the  mortality  between  the  Jews  and 
Christians  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  especially  when  it  occurs  between 
the  ages  of  45  and  70;  for  we  find  that  where  there  are  47  deaths 
among  Christians  between  these  ages,  there  are  not  more  than  30 
among  Jews. 

Although,  on  the  average,  the  number  of  marriages  which  are 
contracted  annually  by  Jews,  is  fewer  than  among  Christians,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  number  of  married  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  living  inhabitants  is  fewer  among  Jews  than  among  Christians. 
The  number  of  married  individuals  in  the  Prussian  States  is  only  taken 
with  reference  to  the  whole  population  without  distinction  of  religious 
profession.  The  proportions  of  existing  marriages  amongst  Jews  and 
Christians  therefore  is  not  given;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
duration  of  Jewish  marriages  is  longer  than  of  Christian  marriages, 
because,  as  has  been  shown  before,  the  duration  of  middle  life  is  gene- 
rally longer  amongst  them.  Besides,  they  generally  marry  earlier  than 
Christians. 

If  those  marriages  which  have  been  recently  contracted,  be  divided 
into  early  and  late  marriages,  and  marriages  entered  into  merely  for 
mutual  support ;  we  gather  from  the  collective  returns  of  the  18  years 
under  consideration  the  following  average  proportions. 

In  100,000  living  there  were  among  the  annual  marriages  on  an 
average : — 

Christians.  Jews. 

Early 666     562     When  the  bridegroom  had  not  completed 

his  45  th  year,  and  the  bride  her  40th 
year. 

•L<ate 189     122     When  the  bridegroom  had  not  completed 

his  60th  year,  and  the  bride  her  45th 
year. 

For  mutual  support       38     35     When  the  bridegroom  was  60  and  the  bride 

45  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

893  719 

Thus  it  follows,  that  amongst  1000  recently-contracted  marriages 
are  found : — 

Christians.  Jews. 

746     782  Early  marriages. 

212     170  Late. 

42     48  For  mutual  support. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Jews  contracted  36  more  early  marriages 
than  the  Christians,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Christians  had  con- 
tracted 42  more  in  later  life  than  the  Jews.     The  number  of  marriages 
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formed  merely  for  mutual  support,  at  an  age  when  children  can  no 
longer  be  expected  as  their  fruit,  is  too  insignificant  to  notice. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  examination  it  has  appeared,  that 
the  Jews  had  scarcely  so  many  married  amongst  the  same  number 
living  as  the  Christians,  this  must  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  their 
greater  continence,  since  in  the  same  number  of  living  they  have  much 
fewer  illegitimate  children  than  the  Christians.  During  the  period  of 
which  we  speak  there  were  on  an  average  among  100,000  living,  bom 
annually — 

Christians.  Jews. 

Legitimate  Children 3,721     3,479 

lUegitiraate  ChUdren 280     67 

Total 4,001     3,546 

According  to  this  there  were  in  the  same  number  of  living  four 
times  fewer  illegitimate  births  amongst  the  Jews,  than  amongst  Chris- 
tians. We  cannot  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  general  state  of  morality 
from  the  greater  or  less  number  of  illegitimate  births;  for  in  order  to 
do  this,  many  things,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
people  generally,  must  be  well  considered.  Thus,  in  the  Prussian  States 
it  is  remarked,  that  in  those  provinces  where  sound  education  has  been 
most  generally  diffused,  and  even  among  the  lower  orders,  the  greatest 
annual  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  prevails ;  and  these  are  found 
in  many  ways  to  be  so  prejudicial,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  any 
essential  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  population,  that 
they  should  diminish. 

It  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  mention  here,  the  difference 
which  exists  in  the  Prussian  States,  between  Jews  and  Christians,  in 
the  proportions  of  the  sexes  of  children.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
more  boj'-s  than  girls  are  born  ;  and  it  has  further  been  observed,  that 
in  Germany  and  France  the  excess  of  boys  is  considerably  greater  in 
legitimate  than  illegitimate  births.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  hitherto  noticed,  except  in  the  Prussian  States,  that  taking  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  a  large  number  of  children,  there  is  on  the  average 
a  greater  number  of  boys  in  legitimate,  and  a  smaller  in  illegitimate, 
births,  among  Jews  ttian  Christians.  During  the  18  years  in  question 
there  were,  on  the  average  throughout  the  Prussian  States,  to  10,000 
female  children,  the  following  number  of  males : — 

Christians.  Jews. 

Legitimate    10,607     10,<J36 

Illegitimate   10,300     10,118 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  cause  of  the  remarkable  difference  in 
those  proportions,  it  appears  to  be  due  to  some  influence  of  the  moral 
feelings;  and,  admitting  this  exyjlanation,  it  becomes  by  no  means 
nnimi)ortant  to  observe,  that  acconling  to  the  foregoing  returns,  this 
intlucnce  is  far  more  (.ifective  uuioiig  J(!\vs  than  among  C-hristian.s. 

The  Jews  are  very  unequally  divided  among  the  dill'erent  jirovinces 
of  the  Prussian  States.  The  census,  at  the  end  of  tiie  year  18-10 
places  them  in  round  numbers  as  follows  : — 
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Prussia   26,000 

Posen 77,000 

Brandenburg 14,000 

Pomerania 7,000 

Silesia 27,000 

Saxony  4,000 

Westphalia 14,000 

Rhine  Provinces    26,000 

195,000 


Proportion  per  1000— 

Posen  396 

Silesia 137 

Rhine  Provinces 136 

Prussia     132 

Westphalia  71 

Brandenburg   71 

Pomerania   35 

Saxony     22 

1,000 


According  to  this  table  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  Jewish  population 
were  inhabiting  the  province  of  Posen.  The  three  provinces  of  Silesia, 
Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  together,  contain  but  little  above 
two-fifths  more,  and  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  The  remaining  one- 
fifth  was  dispersed  over  the  four  other  provinces,  but  in  very  unequal 
proportions ;  so  that  in  Saxony,  for  instance,  there  was  only  about 
one-ninth  of  this  fifth,  or  one  forty-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  Jews  living 
in  each  province  bore  the  following  proportion  to  the  inhabitants.  In 
100,000  inhabitants  there  were  the  following  numbers  of  Jews  in  each 
province : — 


Posen    6,249 

Prussia 1,116 

Rhine  Provinces  1,017 

Westphalia  995 


Silesia  934 

Brandenburg   740 

Pomerania   647 

Saxony     2G0 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  Jew 
in  the  Prussian  States : — 

Posen   1  Jew  in  16  Inhabitants. 


Prussia 

Rhenish  Provinces 

Westphalia   

Silesia   

Brandenburg    

Pomerania    

Saxony  

And  in  all  the  States    ... 


90 

98 

101 
107 

135 

155 

385 

77 

In  the  individual  provinces  the  Jews  are  very  unequally  distributed ; 
thus  in  Prussia  they  are  only  found  in  the  western  part;  in  Silesia 
they  are  generally  found  in  the  upper  portion;  and  in  Westphalia 
they  are  found  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  Miinster,  Paderborn,  and 
their  territories;  in  Pomerania  the  district  of  Stralsund  contained  only 
171,  and  in  Saxony  the  district  of  Moseberg  had  only  442. 

The  division  of  Jews  into  local  communities  is  of  great  importance 
in  its  consequences,  because  it  is  only  where  their  Societies  are 
numerous  and  opulent  that  they  can  support  institutions  of  their  own, 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor; 
when  this  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  inadequate  number  of  the 
members  of  the  commimity,  and  to  their  j^overty,  the  want  is  very 
imperfectly  supplied  by  recourse  to  the  nearest  Institution  endowed 
for  the  same  purposes  by  Christians.  In  this  respect  a  great  difitrence 
exists  amongst  the  several  provinces  of  the  Prussian  States.  In  none 
of  the  districts  represented  in  the  estates  of  the  towns  in  the  province 
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of  Westphalia  do  even  300  Jews  reside  together;  thus,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  possess  any  wcil-ordered  public  Institution  of 
importance.  In  the  province  of  the  Rhine  also,  the  Jews  are  dis- 
tributed into  such  insignificant  masses,  that  the  largest  community, 
whicli  is  at  Cologne,  does  not  contain  more  than  585  members.  In 
the  Rhenish  towns  of  Knefeld,  Diisscldorf,  Bonn,  and  Kreuznach, 
alone,  are  to  bo  found  Jewish  communities  consisting  of  more  than 
300  persons:  in  all  other  towns  in  this  province,  how  rich  soever  they 
may  be  in  people  and  traffic,  the  Jewish  communities  are  still  smaller, 
and  of  the  20,000  Jews  in  the  Rhenish  province,  more  than  16,000 
are  scattered  about  in  country  towns  and  villages.  The  largest  Jewish 
community  in  the  province  of  Saxony  is  to  be  found  at  Magdeburg, 
and  yet  it  contains  but  559  members;  in  Halberstadt  there  are  342 
Jews,  but  in  no  other  towns  in  this  province  do  the  Jews  amount  to 
300.  At  the  same  time  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Jews  live  in 
the  towns,  the  country  making  a  return  of  only  one-seventh  part  of 
the  whole  Jewish  population.  In  the  province  of  Brandenburgh, 
Berlin  contains  the  most  opulent  Jewish  commimity  in  the  Prussian 
States,  which,  according  to  tlie  latest  census,  contains  6458  members, 
a  number  exceeded  only  by  the  Jews  in  the  town  of  Poscn.  In 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  there  were  648,  in  Penzlau  371,  and  in 
Landsberg  on  the  Weser  349.  In  no  other  district  of  this  province 
did  the  Jews  amount  to  300.  The  four  towns  above-named  contained 
four-sevenths  of  all  the  living  Jews  in  the  province;  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  tliree-sevenths  was  foimd  in  small  groups  in  the 
towns.  The  number  of  Jews  residing  in  the  country  was  very  trifling, 
and  amounted  scarcely  to  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
Jews  in  the  province.  In  the  province  of  Pomerania,  Stettin,  and 
Stolpen  were  the  only  towns  containing  more  than  300  Jews,  and  only 
one-sixteenth  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  province  were  found  in  the  country 
districts.  An  examination  throughout  all  the  Prussian  States  makes 
it  apparent,  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Jews  are  to  be  found 
where  the  Polisli  language  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevail. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  Eastern  Prussia,  however,  where  the  language 
is  almost  universally  Polish,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  Protestants,  there 
arc  very  few  Jews. 

As  early  as  the  11th  March,  1812,  wo  find  that  many  Jewish 
families  became  domiciled  in  the  Prussian  States  with  consent  of  the 
authorities,  and  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  on  con- 
dition "  that  they  assumed  permanent  family  names,  and  that  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  as  also  in  their  written  contracts  and  legal 
testamentary  documents,  thoy  use  German,  or  some  other  living  lan- 
guage, and  subscribe  their  names  in  none  other  but  German  or  Latin 
characters." 

AVith  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  they  were,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned all  civil  or  political  rights  and  duties,  placed  on  an  equality 
with  all  Cliristian  inhabitants,  and  were  only  subject  to  restrictions 
with  regard  to  their  capability  of  holding  pxiblic  offices.  On  this 
point  the  Edict  states,  "That  they  may  exercise  all  school  and 
academic  functions  and  professorships,  for  which  they  have  duly 
qualified.  How  far  the  Jews  may  be  ])ermitted  to  hold  public  and 
state  offices  is  a  question  which  "vvc  reserve  to  ourselves  for  legal 
determination  in  course  of  time." 
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These  resolutions,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  followed  up,  nor 
lias  the  German  Confederation  come  to  any  agreement  concerninpr  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
Act  of  Confederacy.  On  the  contrary,  opinions  against  the  extension 
of  privileges  among  the  Jews  having  become  prevalent  in  modern  days, 
the  progress  of  legislation  in  their  favour  has  been  checked,  and  even 
in  some  instances  given  place  to  restricted  measures.  In  the  Prussian 
States  especially,  the  laws  embodied  in  the  Edict  of  the  11th  March, 
1812,  were  confined  to  that  portion  of  country  then  belonging  to 
Prussia,  while  other  portions  which  have  been  recovered  or  acquired, 
maintain  the  original  restrictions  which  were  in  force  against  the 
Jews.  A  Cabinet  Order  of  the  8th  August,  1830,  expressly  esta- 
blishes the  universal  application  of  this  law,  because  in  some  districts 
doubts  had  arisen  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lating the  condition  of  the  Jews  by  a  general  law  embracing  the  entire 
State  was  recognized,  and  its  publication  will  be  looked  for  with  eager 
expectation,  as  the  laws  promulgated  since  1812  indicate  views  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  Edict  of  the  11th 
March  in  that  year.  The  preliminary  Ordinance  of  the  1st  June, 
1833,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  gives  to  the  numerous  Jews  inhabiting  that  country  a  consti- 
tution, according  to  which  they  are  to  form  local  committees  for  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  insisted  that  each  Jewish  child 
shall,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  receive  such  school  instruction  as 
shall  fit  him  for  a  particular  calling,  and  that  he  shall  afterwards  follow 
such  calling,  the  business  of  pedlar,  factor,  huckster,  and  pawnbroker, 
being  excluded.  Only  such  Jews  as  have  by  compliance  with  this  Ordi- 
nance merited  more  distinguished  marks  of  confidence,  shall  by  patents 
of  naturalization  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  State.  Here,  then,  we 
have  those  rights,  which  the  Edict  of  1812  bestowed  at  once  upon  the 
Jews  domiciled  in  the  Prussian  States,  conferred  by  a  gradual  process. 
The  relations  of  the  Jews  in  that  district,  once  consisting  of  the 
Bishoprics  of  Paderborn  and  Korvei,  are,  with  reference  to  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  property,  and  in  regard  to  money  transactions  with 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  subjected  to  special  limitations  by  Orders 
of  the  Cabinet,  dated  20th  September,  1836,  and  5th  January,  1839, 
because  they  had  there  established  a  system  of  traffic  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  small  landowners,  and  similar  to  that  which  induced  the 
French  Empire  to  place  restrictions  on  the  money  transactions  of  the 
Jews  residing  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  especially  those  which  they 
had  with  the  proprietors  of  small  vineyards. 

Besides  these  Ordinances  which  have  reference  only  to  the  Jews  of 
those  districts  who  in  1812  did  not  belong  to  Prussia,  there  are  others 
which  affect  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  kingdom,  including  those 
on  whom  the  Edict  of  1812  had  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship. 
For  instance,  the  resolution  of  that  Edict,  by  which  Jews  recognized 
as  citizens  were  admitted  to  professorships,  and  all  scholastic  and  aca- 
demic offices,  was  by  a  Ministerial  Proclamation  of  the  4th  December, 
1822,  rescinded,  because  of  certain  incongruities,  which  did  not  appear 
imtil  the  law  came  into  operation.  In  like  manner  the  revised  Ordi- 
nance of  the  17th  March,  1831,  so  fur  limits  the  Jewish  capability 
for  holding  municipal  offices,  tliat  professors  of  the  Christian  religion 
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alone  arc  considered  eligible  for  the  offices  of  chief  mayor  and  mayor 
of  towns.  Besides,  a  Jew  possessed  of  a  knightly  estate  is  not  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  prerogatives  attached  to  his  landed  possessions, 
and  communion  with  a  Christian  Church  is  expressly  required  to 
render  a  man  eligible  as  deputy  for  any  commune  in  the  States. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

Second  Ordinary  Meetinr/,  1845-6.      Monday/,  22nd  December,  1845. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows: — 

William  Ogilby,  Esq.,  M.A.  J.  S.  Goodfellow,  M.D. 

J.  J.  Sylvester,  Esq.  Major  Henry  Berkley  Henderson. 

Richard  Dugard  Grainger,  Esq.  Charles  Grenville  Mansell,  Esq. 

Henry  Wyldbore  Rumsey,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 
Statistics  of  Crime  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1839  to  1843.     By 
Rev.  Whitworth  Russell. 

Third  Ordinary/  Meeting,  1845-6.     Monday,  \Qth  January,  1846. 

Richard  Clewin  Griffith,  Esq.,  and  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  Esq.,  were  ap- 
pointed the  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accoimts  for  1845,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Bowring,  M.P.,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  admission  into  the 
Society: — 

Rev.  Dunbar  S.  Halkett,  |  Rev.  F.  C.  Cooke. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 
On  the  Duration  of  Life  among   the  English  Gentry,  with  additional 
observations  on  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the  Aristocracy.     By 
W.  A.  Guy,  M.D.,  Hon,  Sec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  PAST  QUARTER. 

"The  Quarterly  Returns  are  obtained  from  115  Districts,  sub-divided  into  576 
Sub-Districts.  Thirty-four  Districts  are  placed  under  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
remaining  81  Districts  comprise,  with  some  agricultural  Districts,  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  England.     The  population  was  6,57y,fi93  in  1811." 

The  mortality  in  the  last  quarter  of  1845  was  much  lower  than  is  usual,  for  only 
39,178  deaths  were  registered,  which  is  less  by  14,740  than  the  number  (43,918) 
registered  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1844;  and  2,'{57  less  than  the  average  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  seven  previous  years,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
the  population  at  the  rate  of  about  1'74  per  cent,  annually. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  mortality,  above  and  below  the  average,  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  series  of  numbers.  The  lower  line  is  deduced  from  the  Return  in  the 
December  quarter  of  1838,  and  shows  wiiat  the  deaths  would  have  been  if  they  had 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population. 
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1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Deaths  Ft(\i,'ist(iC(l  in  tbo  De-1 
ceinbcr  (|Uiirt(rs  of  S  years. .  f 

40,030 

41,598 

44,044 

39,105 

39,544 

42,449 

43,918 

39,178 

Deaths  wliii-h  ^voiild  have  been-j 
registeied  it' the  numbers  had  I 
increased  ti'om  1838  at  the  j 
rateofl'74jier  cent,  annually  J 

40,030 

40,788 

41,-560 

42,347 

43,149 

43,966 

44,799 

45,647 

Difference  aboir.  the  calculated  i 
number • j 

810 

2,484 

Dilierence  below  the  calculated  i 
number   

•• 

•• 

3,182 

3,fiUo 

1,517 

881 

6,4(59 

The  mildness  of  the  season  was  one  cause  of  the  diminished  mortality.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  Table  of  the  deaths,  exclusive  of  those  by  violence,  regis- 
tered in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  mean  temperature  at  Greenwich  of  the  last  six  weeks 
of  1844  and  1845.  The  deaths  and  the  temperature  were  the  same  at  first:  on  the 
fifth  week  the  deaths  were  1,343  in  1844,  and  only  933  in  1845  ;  the  temperature  in 
the  previous  week  (the  fourth)  had  fallen  to  28°  2  in  1844,  and  only  to  30°  2  in  1845. 


Number  of  Weeks. 


1st. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


5th.        6th 


1844. — Mean  Temperature  of  the  last 

six  weeks  

1844. — Deaths  Registered  in  the  last 

six  weeks  

1845. — Deaths  Registered  in  the  last 

six  weeks  

1845. — Mean  Temperature  of  the  last 

six  weeks  


44°.5 
884 
886 

45°.5 


37°.6 

1037 

943 

4G°.l 


31°.7 
965 
935 

42°.4 


28°.2 

1170 

949 

39°.2 


37°.0 

1343 

933 

43°.  6 


33°.4 

1200 

898 

40°.  1 


A  fall  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air.  from  45°  to  4°  or  5°  below  the  freezing 
point  (32°)  of  water,  destroys  from  300  to  500  lives  in  the  Metropolis.  It  produces 
the  same  results  on  a  larger  scale  all  over  the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  great  change  of  the  heat  of  the  air  which  we  breathe  and  live  in,  should  have 
such  an  effect. 

The  deaths  returned  by  the  Registrars  for  each  year  are  as  follows : — 


Deaths  Registered 
Years.  in  115  Districts. 

1838  102,867 

1839  162,605 

1840  171,694 

1841  160,733 


Deaths  Registered 
Years.  in  115  Districts. 

1842     161,948 

1843     163,201 

1844     167,708 

1845     165,789 


In  the  first  three  years  there  were  497,166  deaths;  in  the  last  three  years  496,698. 
The  population  increased  in  the  districts,  from  which  returns  have  been  procured, 
about  1'74  (nearly  If)  per  cent,  annually,  in  the  intervals  of  the  last  censuses, — 
and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  continued, — so  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  the  numbers  living  have  gone  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate — about  9  per  cent, 
in  the  five  years,  from  the  middle  of  1839-40  to  the  middle  of  1843-5.  Now,  the 
deaths,  instead  of  increasing  with  the  population  9  per  cent.,  and  consequently 
amounting  to  541,960  in  the  three  last  years  were  496,698 — less  by  45,262  than  if 
the  rate  of  mortality,  which  prevailed  in  the  three  years  1838-40,  had  been  sustained. 
The  improvement  may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for  by  other  circumstances;  but 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  it  is  fairly  ascribable  to  the  partial  removal  of 
nuisances  from  large  towns,  to  some  increase  of  employment,  and,  we  may  hope,  a 
consequent  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the 
dense  town  districts  of  the  kingdom.  But  an  epidemic,  generated  in  this  or  any 
neighbouring  population,  may  speedily  reverse  the  results  of  the  tables,  and  carry  off 
the  thousands  of  lives  that  appear  to  have  been  spared  and  saved. 

*  The  Deaths  of  "Wandsworth,  now  in  the  Metropolis,  have  been  added  to  those 
of  all  the  previous  years. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Quarter fy  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  115  of  the  Districts  of  Englaiid  {including  th& 
Principal  Towns),  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  Registered  in  the  Quarters 
December  ^Ist  of  the  Four  Years  1842-43-44-45. 


DISTRICTS. 


Metropolis. 
West  Districts. . 
North  Districts. . 
Central  Districts 
East  Districts  . . 
South  Districts. . 


Popiila- 
lioii 
1841. 


Deaths  Regislercci  in  the 
Quarters  ending  Dec.  31st. 


1842.     184.3.      1844.      1845 


Total 


South  Eastern 
Division. 

Maidstone 

Brighton 

Isle  of  Wight   ., 
Portsea  Island  . . 

Winchester 

Windsor 


Total 


South  Midland 
Division. 

.St.  Albans 

Wycombe 

Oxford 

Northampton   . 

Bedford 

Cambridge     

Total    


Eastern  Division. 

Colchester 

Ipswich  

Norwich 

Yarmouth 


I,yir),I04 


.'?2,«10 
46,742 
42,.'i47 
."i.-f.OSfi 
23,044 
20,502 

218,181 


ly.O.'il 
34,1.'J0 
10,701 
28,103 
31,7fi7 
24,453 

155,^ 


17,79(» 
25,2,'i4 
61,841; 
24,031 


1,636 
2,184 
2,289 
2,632 
3,095 


11,836 


211 
395 
137 
286 
95 
112 


1,236 


1,944 

2,408 
2,738 
3,199 
3,647 


13,936 


208 
282 
197 
338 
132 
73 


Total 


Sonlh  Western 
Division, 

Devizes    

Dorchester 

Exeter 

St.  Thomas    ... 

Plymouth 

Redruth 

Penzance    

Bath 


Total 


Western  Division 

Bristol 

Clifton 

Stroud 

Cheltenham 

Hereford 

Shrewsbury   .... 

Worcester 

Kidderminster . . 

Dudley 

Walsall    

AVolverhampton 
Wolstanton  .... 
Hirminsham  .... 

Asion   

Coventry 


128,921 


22,130 
23,380 
31,333 
47,105 
36,527 
48,062 
.50,100 
69,232 

327,869 


64,298 
66,2.33 
38,020 
40,221 
34,427 
21,529 
27,130 
21M08 
86.028 
34,274 
80,722 
32,669 
1.38,187 
50,928 
31.028 


690 


117 
417 
123 


126 
108 
166 
179 
284 
356 
279 
348 


1,230 


74 
192 

85 
174 
220 
211 


1,987 
2,353 
2,491 
2,999 
3,826 


13,666 


204 
302 
2.35 
341 
152 
93 


1,694 
1,908 
2,260 
2,6,38 
.3,195 


1,327 


956 


114 
147 
279 
154 


1,846 


420 
330 
185 
244 

117 
195 
1,^9 
51!) 
202 
411 

872 
240 
297 


694 


132 
146 
295 
223 
227 
219 
234 
478 


1,954 


518 
395 
191 
)97 
194 
135 
170 
145 
414 
150 
474 
179 
9'.<S 
307 
191 


Total 


776,002      4,701      4,658 


122 
135 
466 
164 

887 


109 
95 
194 
217 
279 
311 
366 
420 

1,991 


523 
385 
193 
2''2 
187 
166 
l.W 
180 
697 
179 
480 
20i) 
964 
326 
244 


11,695 


175 
251 
167 
347 
96 
86 


1,122 


04 

75 

198 

136 

103 

90 

181 

140 

203 

131 

143 

112 

85 
145 
305 
100 


203 
183 
180 
183 
213 
342 


1,501 


363 

378 
171 
l!t4 
165 
'M 
149 
1,^8 
475 
225 
464 
171 

230 
193 


Deaths  Registered  in  the 
Quarters  ending  Dec.  31sl. 


DISTRICTS. 


North  Midland 
Division. 

Leicester 

Lincoln     

Nottingham. . . 

liasford 

Derby     


Total 


5,123      4,212 


North  Western 
Division. 

Stockport 

Macclesfield    .. 

Great   IJrouRli-) 

ton  (including  > 

Chester) i 

Liverpool 

West  Derby  ^ 
(adjoining  > 
Liverpool)  . .  ) 

Blackburn    

Preston 

Rochdale 

Bury  

Bolton   .... 

Wigan 

Prescoll 

Chorlton 

Manchester 

Sal  ford 

Ashtou 

Total 

York  Division 
Slieffield 
Huddersficld 
Halifi 
Bradford 
Leeds  &  Hunslct 
Hull    

V.Mk 

Total 

Northern  Division, 

Sunderland 

•iateshead    

Tynemouth 

Newcastle-on-  ] 

Tyne. . 
Carlisle 
Cockermouth 
Kendal 

Total 

Welsh  D 
Abeigavenny  . . 
Pontypnol    .... 
Mertiiyr  Tydvil 

Newtown  

Wrexh.im 

Holywell 

Anglesey  


Total I     273,127  I    1,304 

Ditto,  cxclu- ) 
sive  of  the     I  6,579,693  1 39,544 
Metropolis.) 

Grand  Total..  I  4,664,589  127,708    28,513    30,261 


184().] 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis,  shoiving  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all 
Causes,  in  the  Quarters  ending  December  31s«  of  the  Four  Years,  1842-43-44-46. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


Ai,L  Causes 

SpecifiedCauses    

I.  Zymotic  (or  Epi--j 
dcmic.  Endemic,  ( 
and  Contagious)  ( 
Diseases J 


SroBADic  Diseases 

II.  Dropsy, Cancel,  and 
otlier  Dise-.ises  o" 
uncertain  or  va 

riable  Seat 

III.  Diseases  of  iheBi-ain,^ 
Spinal     Marrow,  I 
'  senses) 


IV 


Nerves.and  Sens,_. 

Diseases      of      tlie'j 

Eungs  and  of  the  I 

otlier   Organs    of  1 

Kespiration    J 

V.  Diseasesof  theHeart  \ 

and  Blood  Vessels  ) 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  Sto-") 

mach.  Liver,  and  ^ 

other   Organs    of ( 

Difjestion    ) 

VII.  Diseases  of  the  Kid-  | 

neys,  ice ( 

VIII.  Cliildbirtli,  Diseases! 

of  the  Uterus,  &c.  J 

IX.    Kheiiinatisui,     Dis-) 

cases  of  theBones,}- 

Joinis,  &c J 

X.  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Cellular     T 
&.c... 

XI.  Old  Age 

XII.  Violence.Frivation,  I 
and  Inttmperante/ 


Quarters  ending 
December. 


1842.    1843.    1844.    1845 


le  Skin,  ^ 
Tissue,  > 


Small  Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping  Cough 

Croup 

Thrush    

Diarrhoea  

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Influenza  

Ague   

Remittent  Fever 

Typhus  

Erysipelas 

Syphilis 

Hydrophobia  

Inflammation 

Ha.morrhage    

Dropsy    

Abscess 

Noma 

ftlortification    

Purpura 

Scrofula  

Cancer    ...   

Tumour 

Gout    

Atrophy 

Debility 

Malformations    ••.. 
*  Sudden  Deaths   •  • 


11,83(1 
11,780 


2,074 


1,418 
1,844 

3,810 

290 

766 

95 
144 

81 


918 
325 


108 

346 

522 

309 

112 

.W 

87 

40 

13 

15 

8 

4 

359 

78 

4 

1 

73 

42 

441 

28 

'49 
4 

32 
117 

17 


244 

17 

237 


13,936 
13,826 

2,946 


1,418 

2,080 

4,440 

331 

1,002 

89 
143 
70 

26 

980 
301 


13,656 
13,619 

2,991 

1,338 

2,001 

4,265 
474 
854 
101 
173 
94 


898 
414 


32 
14 
10 
385 
106 
17 


40 
337 
30 

61 
6 

37 

157 

4 

111 
ir,4 
281 

17 
186 


11,695 
11,631 

2,724 

1,069 
1,727 

.3,567 

417 

875 

140 
141 
89 


519 

328 


106 
927 
2ti9 
557 
82 
4fi 
199 
25 
11 


358 

77 

31 

I 

'20 

134 

20 

2 

27 

8 

65 

206 

1 

18 

18li 

246 

54 

82 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


IV. 


XI. 
XII. 


Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus 

Apoplexy  

Paralysis    

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea    

Epilepsy 

Insanity     

Delirium  Tremens . . 
Disease    of  Brain,  > 

&c / 

Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Bronchitis     

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia  

Hydrothorax   

Asthma 

Phthisis    or    Con-  \ 

sumption ) 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c. 

Teething 

Gastritis \ 

Enteritis    ) 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenterica. . 

Worms   

Ascites    

Ulceration  (of  In-  \ 

testiucs,  &c.)  . .  ) 

Hernia    

Colic  or  Ileus 

Intussusception 

Stiiciure    

Hsuiatemesis 

Disease     of     Sto-  ( 

mach,  &c ) 

Disease  of  Pancreas 

Hepatitis  

Jaundice   

Disease  of  Liver,  &c. 
Disease  of  Spleen  .. 

Nephritis 

Ischuria     

Diabetes 

Cystitis 

Stone 

Stricture    

Disease  of  Kidneys,  1 

5ic J 

Childbirth. '.!!!!!!.. 

Paramenia 

Ovarian  Dropsy  .... 
Disease  of  Uterus,! 

&c / 

Arthritis    

Kheuniatism    

Disease  of  Joints,  1 

&c ) 

Carbuncle 

Phlccmon 

Ulcer 

Fistula    

Disease  of  Skin,  &c. 

Old  Age 

Intemperance 

Privation  

Violent  Deaths   .... 

Causes  not  specified 


Quarters  ending 
December. 


1842. 

1843. 

148 

1.52 

372 

471 

224 

249 

198 

235 

703 

758 

1 

7 

49 

36 

14 

22 

16 

21 

118 

128 

6 

14 

23 

26 

213 

286 

20 

22 

1,314 

1,729 

49 

fcO 

278 

320 

1,700 

1,771 

207 

192 

9 

14 

7 

9 

274 

308 

173 

270 

205 

235 

2ft 

20 

64 

136 

4 

11 

8 

21 

18 

32 

27 

21 

37 

33 

3 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

63 

80 

'14 

'17 

29 

24 

84 

83 

1 

2 

13 

10 

1 

3 

3 

5 

8 

3 

4 

1 

16 

11 

60 

56 

107 

95 

3 

4 

3 

5 

31 

39 

2 

47 

27 

34 

41 

4 

"3 

8 

4 

7 

8 

6 

918 

980 

8 

8 

6 

ft 

311 

288 

5*; 

111) 

.60 

372 

311 

235 

699 

4 

6 

54 

14 

25 

121 

17 

35 

394 

30 

1,4(»5 

8f> 

366 

1,676 

256 

35 

10 

429 

171 

(    15 

1184 

29 

1111 

11 

24 

20 

27 

29 

8 

6 

9 

52 

1 

23 

34 

108 

2 

,5 

I 

10 
4 
9 

12 

60 
121 

"9 
43 

'43 

51 

1 

8 
1 

4 

898 

10 

1(1 

394 


*  lii'iuesls  in  which  the  cause  of  dcalli  was  not  assigned. 
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Misccllmmus, 


[[March, 


PRICES  OF 

Average  Contract  Prices  oftJie  Provisions  and  Fuel  supplied  to  the 


Districts  marked  out  by  the 

Registrar-General,  and 

Central  Unions  contained 

therein. 


Metropolis. 

East  London 

Holborn 

South  Eastern  Counties, 

Maidstone  

Portsea  Island   

South  Midland  Counties. 

Northaniption    

Cambridge 

Eastern  Counties. 
Ipswich  

South  Western  Counties. 

Devizes 

Penzance    

Bath    

Western  Counties. 
Stroud     

Wolverhampton    

North  Midland  Counties. 
Dei'by 

North  Western  Counties. 

Macclesfield   

Bolton     

Prescot  

North  Eastern  Counties. 

Sheffield 

Halifax  

Sculcoates  

Northern  Counties. 
Gateshead  

Kendal    

Wales. 

Pembroke  

St.  Asaph   


Average  Weekly 

Cost  per  Head 

of  In-door  Paupers. 


2  11 

2     2 


2; 

I     9 


2     li 

9; 

1   10^ 


2     0 

1     54 


4 

2    21 
2     7A 


1   II 


1     9 


IJ 


5J 


5i 


3| 


d. 
3     2 
42 


2  11 

3  li 


1     9 
1  10^ 


1     9 
1     8 


3     411     8 

m\\  10 


2     9,U     9 


2    7il     9 
2     HI   10 

2     Oil     7i 


2  3 

3  2i 

2     4 


2     0 
1  103 


2     6 

2  5^ 

3  6; 


2     4 


35    1   11 

3.1  2   m 


1  10 

I    7 

1     8 


1     9 

1    71 


1     8 

1     11 
1     Ql 


1     9 
1  lOJ 


1     9 
1     9 


^  2 


45 


4 

43 


a  5 

ng 


d. 
5 

n 

4 


4 
32 


4i 

44 


4? 
44 


71 


lU 


11 

Is. 


5A 


3  0  cwt, 
2  5  cwt. 


58s.  ton 


1  4ibshl 


2  2  bshl 

3  Ucwt. 


5  9  bag 
5  Obag 

2  6  cwt. 


6  2  load 
5  (i  load 


4  lOi  Id. 
7  0  load 

1  5apck. 

2  10  cwt, 

7  2  load 


2  10  cwt. 
6  0  hob 


Miscellaneous, 
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PROVISIONS,  FUEL,  &c. 

Workhouses  of  thefollotoing  Unions,  during  the  Quarter  ending  Blichaelmas,  1845. 


d. 
2h 


v>'. 


'^\ 


3 


U 


2 

n 


13 
1', 


I2 

2 

1:; 


5     0 
4  II 


4  10 
4  11 


4  10 


5  3 
5  0 
5     3 


5     2 
5     0 

5     6 

5     0 

4  10 


5     0 

5  C 

6  3 


5     G 


5   y 
5   4 


40  0  cwt. 
40  0  cwt. 


43  0  cwt. 
41  0  cwt. 


46  6  cwt. 
43  0  cwt. 


42  0  cwt. 


0     54  lb. 
45  0  cwt. 
39  0  cwt. 


40  0  cwt. 
42  0  cwt. 

41  0  cwt. 


0  A\  lb. 
0  44  lb. 
41  0  cwt. 


0     4:^  lb. 
0     5  lb. 
G    0  stone 


30  0  cwt. 
5    3  stone 


43  0  cwt. 
0     4^'  II) 


s.  d. 
18  6 
1«  11 


23     G 
0     0 


IG    9 
25     0 


20     9 


18  0 
IG  3 
13     G 


IG     G 
9     0 

8     3 


35     7 

7  10 
7    8 


9     G 
15     0 

chldn. 

11    10 

clildii. 
14     2 


14     6 


?.     d. 
3 
2  10 


')! 


3     4 
3     G 


3     G 
3     C 


4  0 
3  7 
3     5 


3  G 

4  0 


3     2 
3     8 


3  8 

4  0 

^•{  6 

i  3 


d. 


u 


n 


Miscellaneous  ArticleB. 


Table  Beer,  5*.  Barrel. 
Porter,  33j.-.  Barrel. 


Rice,  175.  Gd.  cwt. 

Suet,  '6s.  Od.  stone.  Rice,  241b, 


Bacon,  5^  lb.  T  Beer,  "Jd.  gaU. 
Fish,  6s.  Od.  cwt. 
Rice,  17s.  cwt. 


Groats,  195.  (id.  cwt.    Bacon, 
5Ub. 


Rice,  18i-.  cwt. 


Treacle,  25  lb. 
Bacon,  5i  lb. 


Coflfee,l5.  llcZ.lb.  Cocoa,  7<^.lb. 

Coffee,  Is.  3d.  lb. 
Coffee,  Is.  id.  lb. 

Rice,  2\  lb. 
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--«    C.    O    CO 

o  'O  »-;  CO 
CO  !>.  r^  i'- 


»ri  j>.  CO  c^  CO 

O    ^    ^    CO    CO 

c;  Ci  c.  CO  ci 


CO  ^*  CO  t>» 


•«paGMdn  puc  09 


to  CO  c:.  'O 


'^    10    CO    (N 

'^  (M  —■  -r 

<N    (N    <M    (N 


coi.':C2co^        oicOiJ^cD 


c  ^ 
c  '5 

W    5j 


[•sXBpiJ  ssqani  nl  uiejj 


010  'pnojgjo  tanouie  aE3i\[ 


O  "  o 
CD   ■*    CN    (N 

HO  «d  >o  o 


Ol    C^    03   O 

»  -H  ^_  eo_  10 

CO  »o~jt^  CO  crT* 
CO  10  to  o  w 


l->.  O   CO   '* 

c'  c'  o  c 
r:  C)  CO  o 
■^  -«r  cc  t>^ 


sqi 


o  o  w^  »c  »r^ 

O   CO    CO   O   CO 
t^  C5    10   CO    >0 


•5|3»ii  aq)  jqj  nean; 


*!fa3Av 
iq)     ui     3jnss9Jd  3Sd]eajQ 


'sJeaX 

5^    )0  3SBJ3A1!    HE    110    5(33«   3U1ES    3X\}  JO 

»jn'jEjadiu»l    UEJUi  31|l   puE '>135«  aqi  JO 
ajniEjadiujj  ucaui  aqi  u«Mi3q  Jouaijuig 


suoijEAjssqo  9  *X«p  qDE3 

10      JSB^I     aqj        JO      UE3I^ 


O   O    O   (N 

"^  oi  2  2 


OQ  tC  CO  .  • 


m  >  .-  ■a^. 

j^  Z  tC  ja; 
?  jS  ^-  z^ 
OD  S  !?   z" 


+   1+1 


-^_  O   CJ   O   CO 
<N    W    C    CO   ■*' 

++++  + 


I+  + 


•suou^AJa^qo  9  *.iep  ^^^e^ 


•saoaajajytp  si  jo  1 


^■-^  =  5-^1^ 


•saoi]«Aj3sqo  i  luojj  Xep 
ipea  uo  ]saMO{  aqj  jq 


•"1  '^.  ^.  *^ 

^  ■»!■    Co'  '^*  O 


•snouEAiasqo  L  tuojj  Acp 
qaea  uo  isaqSiq  aqi  jo 


•O    »0    «5    W3 


O   Tj"    Ci   CO 
CO*  ^'  •-i    o 


■suot)eAJ9sqo  ijo  ueaj^ 


•T^daM  aqj  SuunQ 


■^    CO  CO  CO 

~iO~»  (D  C^ 

3  W'    Ol  CN  -^r 

CO    <?1  CO  (N 


TT    CO'    CO*    CO*   ^' 

CO    CO    CO    CO    CO 

''co^o~»rrco '  cT" 

CO   »0*  »C*  (N   p-i 
(N    fi    (N    0«    C^ 


SUOnCAJ99qo  i  JO  UE3l^ 


to  o  to  "^  »c 


•^saiv  aqi  3aunQ 


BJinswsijuuEoj^ 


•X|?133«  SDOtiCAJasqo  5ijo 


CO  4-*  CO   t>. 


lO    TT    -^    -^P 


CO    CO    CO    CO 


*>idaM  aq)  Suunp  isaMO'j 


'^»3!A  aqj  Suunp  lsdqSi|| 


•lijquajqej  sjaiSap 
r£  01  paanp^j  ptiE  pjjjdjjod  *saoneAJ95 
■qo  ~L  ujojj  ididinoieg  aqi  jo  ^qStaq  uea^y 


■■y  ^  "ty  CO 

CO  C5  O  CO 

*^  — <*  CO  o*  co" 

CO  «0  CO  _'0_ 

10  t^  w  »0 

O  Ol  CO  ■-''  CO 

_  -rr  CO  -rf  CO  _ 

-^  O  O  (N 

*r^  CO  '^  1^ 

CO  to  CO  iC 

w  CO  ^  Ci  — 

6;  ^  «  Ci  O 

^  CO  CO  O  OJ 

=  Ci  CTJ  O  o" 


_t.O  o  _-^  10  -^T^ 

C  CO  CO  O  O 

ci  CO  -af  '•r  I-.* 

_C0  (N  CO  CO  CO 

r^  CO  -'T  CO  »o 

CO  O  Ol  CO  CO 

^o_co_>o__»o_w:j_ 

■^  ■— I  o  r>.  io 

"•3*  C.  CO  ■*  ^o 

c:i  CO  »o  o<  i>- 

O  Ci  C^  O)  0 


oi  CO  CO  cj 


<—  CO  CO  ^ 

«  CC  'fJ-  CO 

»^_  O  CO  CO 

•~  5^  O)  c5  p?   O)  pi'  ^^  CI  o<   (N  -•o  c^  oi 


+ 


C-.  C  J-»  C-. 


■>»  —  CO  « 


•a5 

O  CO 


*i  O  J3  -e  X 

o  I  2  i  i 

5  -S  ?  S   « 

pH  CC  »«  fN  C5 
—  M  <N 


« -a  i;  t; 


CO  CO  O  1— 


1846.]] 
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REVENUE. 
An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ending  5ih  January,  1845  and  1846  ;  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — {Continued  from  j^ge  3G5,  of  vol.  viii.) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

Years  ending  5th  January. 

1845. 

184(i. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax    

Post  Office 

£ 

20,378,672 

12,160,111 

6,611,390 

4,216,488 

5,191,596 

675,000 

155,000 

693,630 

£ 

18,105,206 

12,177,112 

7,152,114 

4,223,842 

5,026,570 

731,000 

120,000 

1,263,241 

£ 

17,001 

540,724 

7,354 

56^000 

569,611 

£ 
2,273,466 

165i02a 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

35,000 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  .... 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys  . 
Repayments  of  Advances.,.. 

50,081,887 
278,138 
875,513 

48,799,085 

323,944 

1,478,959 

1,190,690 

45,806 

603,446 

2,473,492 

Total  Income 

51,235,538 

50,601,988 

1,839,942 

2,473,492 

Deduct  Increase 1,839,942 

Decrease  on  the  Year 633,550 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

Quarters  ending  5th  January. 

1845. 

1846. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs     

Excise    

£ 

4,902,135 

3,230,940 

1,601,658 

1,880,490 

487,541 

146,000 

50,000 

9,190 

£ 

4,354,789 

3,338,837 

1,792,402 

1,876,051 

386,985 

189,000 

25,000 

369,471 

£ 

107,897 
190,744 

43,000 
360,281 

£ 
547,346 

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

4,439 
100,556 

25,000 

Miscellaneous    

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  .... 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys 
Repayments  of  Advances  .... 

12,307,954 
146,759 
250,980 

12,332,535 

64,084 

404,179 

701,922 
153499 

677,341 
82,675 

Total  Income 

Deduct  D 

12,705,693 
ecrease  

12,800,798 

855,121 
760,016 

760,016 

Increase  on  the  Quarter 

95,105 

Consolidated  Fund  Operations. — Tho  total  incomo  brought  to  this 
account  in  the  quarter  cndinij;  5th  January,  184(5,  was  12,815,400/. ;  the 
tutal  charge  upon  it  was  8,740,084;  leaving  a  surplus  of  4,275,15167. 
The  amount  of  Excliequer  liills  issued  to  meet  the  cliarge  on  tho  Con- 
solidated Fund  for  the  (juarter  ending  lOth  Octol)cr,  1815,  and  ])aid  oft' 
out  of  the  growing  ])ro<hice  of  tliat  fund  for  tin;  quarter  ending  5th  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  after  deducting  000,000/.  ])aid  off  out  ot  tlie  Sinking  Fund, 
was  229,884/.  The  ])rf)ba1de  amount  of  Exelie([uer  Bills  recjuind  to 
meet  tho  charge  on  the  Consolidatecl  Fund  in  the  (juarter  ending  5th 
January,  1840,  is  stated  at  280,21)2/. 
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[[March, 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Rate 
of  Duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  during  each  Week  of  the  Last  Quarter 
of  184.5 ;  together  with  the  Average  Prices  for  the  whole  Quarter. — {Continued  from 
p.  3GG,  of  vol.  VIII.) 




AVheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Date  of 

Certificates 
of  preced- 

per Quarter. 

Returns 

From 

received  at 

Aggregate 

ing  Prices, 

From 

British 

the  Corn 

Weekly 

Average 
of  .Six 

AVeekly 

Weekly 

Wee 

kly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

regulating 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Oflfioe, 

Average 

Weeks 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Duties  for 

Coun- 

sions 

184.5. 

Duty. 

the  Week 

tries. 

out  of 

ensuing. 

Europe. 

\Veeks  ending 

1845. 

.•!. 

d. 

«.      d. 

.?.    </. 

s. 

(/. 

.?. 

d. 

*•. 

(/. 

s.     d, 

s.     d. 

,v.    d. 

Oct.         4  . 

60 

0 

64     8 

31     1 

23 

4 

33 

8 

43 

1 

42     6 

Oct.      9 

18     0 

5     0 

11  . 

57 

9 

64  11 

31     3 

23 

4 

34 

2 

43 

1 

44     4 

16 

18     0 

5     0 

IS  . 

58 

2 

55     3 

32     0 

23 

6 

34 

5 

14 

5 

43     0 

23 

17     0 

4     0 

26  . 

69 

6 

56     2 

33     0 

24 

11 

34 

6 

45 

5 

44     1 

30 

10     0 

3     0 

Nov.        1  . 

60 

1 

57     5 

34     3 

26 

2 

33 

2 

45 

3 

43  10 

Nov.     6 

15     0 

2     0 

8  . 

69 

7 

58     6 

35     1 

25 

2 

36 

7 

45 

1 

44     9 

13 

14     0 

1     0 

15  . 

68 

6 

68  11 

35     0 

26 

3 

38 

2 

44 

6 

45     7 

20 

14     0 

1     0 

22  . 

67 

11 

68  11 

34     1 

25 

5 

37 

1 

43 

4 

45     4 

27 

14     0 

1     0 

29  . 

68 

2 

58  11 

33     2 

25 

0 

35 

4 

41 

9 

45   10 

Dec.     4 

14     0 

1     0 

Dec.        6  . 

59 

0 

58  10 

32  10 

24 

7 

35 

0 

41 

8 

43     4 

11 

14     0 

1     0 

13  . 

59 

4 

68     9 

32     9 

24 

6 

36 

8 

40 

8 

43     6 

18 

14     0 

I     0 

20  . 

57 

11 

58     6 

32     7 

23 

4 

34 

5 

39 

6 

42     6 

25 

14     0 

1     0 

27  . 

55 

4 

57  11 

32    5 

23 

0 

32 

8 

38 

6 

39  10 

Jan. 1/46 

15     0 

2    0 

Average  of  | 
the  Quarter  j 

58 

3 

57     0 

33     0 

94 

5 

34 

11 

49! 

9 

43     8 

15     0 

2     0 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  Wheat-Flour  imported  in  each  of  the  Months  ending 
10th  October,  5th  November,  and  5th  December,  1845;  the  Quantities  upon  which 
Duties  have  been  j)(iid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the  same  Months;  and  the 
Quantities  remaining  in  Bond  at  the  close  of  them. — {Continued  from  p.  Q^(j,  of 

vol.  VIII.) 


WHEAT. 


Months 
ending. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's  end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1845 

lOlli  Oct. 

5th  Nov. 

6th  Dec. 

qrs. 
111,164 
149,484 
142,843 

qrs. 
6,184 

898 
10,400 

qrs. 
117,348 
150,382 
153,243 

qrs. 
14,691 
810 
7,220 

qrs. 
6,216 
821 
10,424 

qrs. 
20,907 

1,631 
17,644 

qrs. 

624,803 
607,()i»8 
794,202 

qrs. 

75 
51 

qrs. 
524,803 
067,773 
794,263 

V  WHEAT-FLOUR. 


Months 
ending. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Blonth's  end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1845 

10th  Oct. 

5th  Nov. 

6th  Dec. 

cwts. 
8,079 
39,001 
114,676 

cwts. 
124,153 

85,422 
131, .531 

cwts. 
132,232 
121^483 
246,207 

cwts. 
1,176 

85 
820 

cwts. 
110,857 

82,859 
115,872 

cwts. 
112,033 

82,944 
116,092 

cwts. 
224,169 
261,720 
372,064 

cwts. 
15,880 
18,451 
32,042 

cwts. 
240,048 
280,171 
404,106 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK  OP  ENGLAND. 


An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32,  for  the 
Weeks  ending  on  Saturday,  the  Sth  November,  and  6th  December,  1045, 
and  Zrd  January,  1^4:6.— {Continued  from  p.  367,  vol.  viii.) 


Issue 

DEPARTMENT. 

Weeks  ending, 

8th  Nov.,  1845. 

6th  Dec,  1845, 

3rd  Jan.  184C. 

£ 
27,202,365 

£ 
26,540,480 

£ 
26,675,925 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

11,670,074 
1,532,291 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

10,992,031 
1,547,849 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

11,093,809 
1,582,056 

Silver  Bullion 

Total   

27,202,305 

26,540,480 

26,675,925 

Banking  Department. 


14,553,000 
3,234,595 
5,340,731 
9,134,243 
1,133,320 

14,553,000 
3,209,394 
8,110,401 
9,022,019 
1,004,471 

14,553,000 

3,254,660 

9,309,630 

8,350,465 

959,967 

Rest     

Total 

33,395,889 

35,899,285 

36,487,722 

Government  Securities,  including  Dead) 

\Veit,'ht  Annuities J 

Other  Securities 

Notes   

13,203,138 

14,234,438 

5,437,730 

520,583 

13,201,863 

16,224,712 

5,945,840 

526,870 

13,201,072 

16,262,593 

6,418,510 

605,547 

Total 

33,395,889 

35,899,285 

36,487,722 

COUNTRY    BANKS. 


Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  of  Country  Banks,  tohich 
have  been  in  Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several 
Banks,  or  Classes  of  Banks,  by  which  issued  in  each  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
during  the  three  weeks  ending  Hth  November,  and  Gth  December,  184.5,  and 
Srd  jan,uary,  lM(J.—(Contimied  from 2^.  3G7,  vol.  viii.) 


Banks. 

8th  November, 
1845. 

Cth  December, 
1845. 

Srd  January, 

UMO. 

4,743,179 
3,334,587 

3,593,988 

4,374,850 

3,W9,690 

4,569,436 
3,221,453 

3,804,031 

4,404,975 

.3,311,855 

4,481,246 
3,162,340 

3,330,409 
1 

.Joint  Stock  Banlis    

Scotland — Chartered,     I'rivate,     and    1 
Joint  Stock  Banks J 

I'rivate    and    Joint    Stock    1 
Banks J 

[  7,404,300 

Total 

19,49(i,294 

19,311,750 

18,384,361 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An  Analj/sis  of  the  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  Wales,  gazetted  in  each 
Month  of  the  Quarter  ending  December  31, 1845  ;  showing  the  Counties  and 
Branches  of  Industry  in  which  they  have  occurred. — [Continued  from  p. 
808,  o/vol.  viii.) 


COUNTIES. 


Metropolis 

Bedford 

Berks     

Bucks 

Cambridge     

Cheshire     

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Derby     

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford    

Hertford    

Huntingdon  

Kent  

Lancashire 

Leicester    

Lincoln 

Middlesex    (exclusive) 

of  the  Metropolis.   J 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland    

Nottingham   

Oxford   

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset      (including) 

Bristol)  J 

Stafford 

Suffolk   

Surrey    (exclusive  of  \ 

the  Metropolis         J 

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmorland     

Wilts 

Worcester 

York  (East  Riding)  .... 

,,     (North  Riding) 

,,  (West  Riding  .... 
Wales 

Total 


30 


72 


56 


104 


80 


TRADES. 


Agriculture  and  connected 
Trades. 

Farmers  

Agricultural      Implement        ) 

Makers,  &c ) 

Corn  Factors  

Millers  and  Malsters 

Hop  Merchants  

Brewers    

Horse  and  Cattle  Dealers,  and) 

Woolstaplers     J 

Mining  and  connected  Trades. 

Mining  Firms 

Blasting  Works  

Manufactures. 

Woollen  Manufacturers 

Cotton  ,,  

Linen  ,,  

Silk  „  

Printers  and  Dyers 

Lace  Manufacturers    

Hosiery  ,,  

Hardware       ,,  

Earthenware,,  

Glass  ,,  

Paper  ,,  

Builders  

Miscellaneous  Manufacturers.... 

Commerce. 

Bankers  and  Merchants 

Shipowners,  Warehousemen,  I 
Brokers,  and  Wholesale) 
Dealers  generally J 

Retail  and  Handicraft  Trades. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Cora  and  Hay  Dealers    

Innkeepers  and  Victuallers 

Wine  and  Spirit  ^Merchants  .... 
Dealers    in    Grocery,    Drugs,) 

and  Spices / 

Makers    of,  and    Dealers    in,  I 

Clothing    ) 

Makers   of,  and   Dealers   in,) 

Furniture  / 

Coach  Builders    

Miscellaneous 

Total 


28 
72104 


QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 

OP    THE 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 


JUNE,  1840. 


Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 
Session  1845-6. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  in  rendering  to 
the  Fellows  an  account  of  its  year's  stewardship,  has  at  length  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  tliem  a  perfectly  clear  balance  sheet,  and 
yet  one  which  shows  that  their  funded  property  remains  undiminished. 
The  mere  excess  of  current  income  over  current  expenditure  has 
enabled  it,  notwithstanding  the  charges  incurred  in  removing  from 
Regent-street  to  the  present  apartments  of  the  Society,  to  extinguish 
the  arrear  of  debt,  to  an  amount  varying  between  £50  and  £100,  with 
which  each  year  has  so  long  been  commenced.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
double  satisfaction,  that  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  this 
removal,  by  which  it  effects  a  saving  of  £50  per  annum  in  rent, 
although  the  style  and  extent  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
new  apartments,  are  such  as  would  have  warranted  an  addition  of 
that  amount  to  the  former  rental.  About  £30  will  be  required  in 
the  current  year,  to  defray  the  cost  of  adapting  the  furniture  of  the 
former  apartments  to  the  jirescnt,  and  that  of  making  some  additions 
to  it,  required  by  the  ample  space  now  enjoyed;  but  the  removal  has 
occasioned  no  other  extraordinary  outlay  which  is  not  included  in  the 
annexed  balance  sheet,  and  defrayed  in  the  last  year's  expenditure. 

The  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the  past  year  has  been  13, 
the  number  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  Society,  or  are  deceased, 
11;  and  the  newly-revised  list  will  contain  the  names  of  412 
Fellows. 

A  part  of  the  Society's  affairs  which  it  appeared  to  the  Council 
might  be  put  upon  a  sounder  footing,  was  the  printing  of  its  Journal: 
and.  circumstances  arising  which  placed  them  at  liberty  to  seek  any 
new  tender  for  that  labour,  one  was  required  from  Messrs.  Harrison, 
with  which  they  closed,  because  it  offered  a  saving  of  £20  per  annum, 
at  the  same  time  tliat  the  character  and  resources  of  the  firm  were  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  tlie  Avork  would  be  turned  out  in  the  l^est 
style  of  their  art;  an  expectation  which  has  been  fully  realized.  The 
stock  on  hand  of  the  Journals  and  ])ublications  of  the  Society  was  at 
the  same  time  obtained  from  Messrs.  Clowes,  and  transferred  to  its  new 
premises;  and  the  whole  of  its  affairs  are  thus  brought  into  a  clear 
and  compendious  arrangement.  Seventy  pounds  per  annum  have  been 
virtually  added  to  the  income  of  the  Society  by  these  savings,  and 
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with  all  its  movable  property  on  the  present  insured  premises,  it  has 
commenced  the  year  1846  with  a  clear  thousand  pounds  balance  in  its 
favour. 

The  only  Committee  of  the  Society  which  has  received  funds  for 
local  investigations  during  the  past  year,  is  the  Committee  for  collect- 
ino;  the  Statistics  of  the  population  inhabiting  a  central  portion  of 
Whitechapel,  a  description  of  whose  condition  would,  it  was  anti- 
cipated, afford  a  fair  picture  of  that  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  labouring 
population  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  north 
side  of  tlie  Thames.  This  Committee  owed  its  appointment  to  a  special 
donation  of  <£25  by  Mr.  Hallam,  towards  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  to 
be  made  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Slaney  made  another  of  £10,  in  aid 
of  its  operations;  and  a  further  sum  of  £AQ>  4s.  has  been  granted  for 
their  completion  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Society.  At  first  the 
Committee  had  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  agents  possessing 
the  peculiar  qualifications  required  for  the  task,  but  they  were  at 
length  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  persons  of  character  eminently  qua- 
lified, and  they  have  now  collected  the  whole  of  the  required  details, 
by  careful  survey  and  investigation  from  house  to  house. 

The  details  themselves  are  interesting,  but  an  abstract  of  the 
results,  which  will  be  much  more  so,  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
will  be  laid  before  the  Society  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  present 
Session. 

The  labours  of  the  Committee  on  Benefit  Societies  were  superseded 
for  the  time  by  those  of  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  in  the  same  field ;  the 
results  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics, 
have  already  been  laid  before  the  Society,  and  published  in  brief  in  its 
Journal.  Their  scientific  value,  and  their  utility  to  the  most  meri- 
torious part  of  the  poorer  classes,  entitle  Mr.  Nelson's  labours  to  the 
highest  praise;  conducted,  as  they  undoubtedly  have  been,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  as  well  as  personal  sacrifice.  The  complete  re-analysis  of 
the  Criminal  Statistics  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  Whitworth  Russell, 
submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  present  Session, 
was,  in  like  manner,  both  for  its  extent  and  intricacy,  a  work  rather 
for  an  associated  body  than  one  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  any 
individual  woiild  undertake,  however  much  interested  in  the  results. 
In  the  recent  numbers  of  your  Journal  the  papers  of  Dr.  Guy  upon  the 
influence  of  employments  on  health,  and  on  the  expectation  of  life 
among  the  higher  classes,  together  with  the  principal  papers  read  at 
the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Cambridge  in  June  last,  have  successively  appeared.  Among 
the  latter  the  paper  on  the  Progress  and  Present  Extent  of  Savings' 
Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  that  on  the 
Trade  of  Norway,  by  R.  Valpy,  Esq.,  and  that  on  the  Statistics  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  by  G.  S.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  are  especially  deserving  of 
attention. 

The  paper  to  be  brought  before  you  this  evening,  by  Mr.  Butler 
Williams,  on  tlic  public  advantages,  yet  undeveloped,  to  be  derived 
from  the  railway  system,  will  also  tend  to  show  how  immediately 
eacli  new  truth  which  can  bo  elaborated  in  social  science  seeks  to 
realize  itself,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  corresponding  social  improve- 
ments, and  to  demonstrate  tliat  tlie  practical  and  the  scientific  are 
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never  far  removed.  Indeed  the  Society  may  congratulate  itself  that 
the  habit  of  reasoning  upon  extended  observations,  adduced  by  patient 
research,  which  it  vpas  the  great  purpose  of  its  formation  to  cultivate, 
is  happily  becoming  more  and  more  one  of  society  at  large,  no  less 
than  of  statesmen. 

The  Country  has  long  had  its  Statistical  Department  under  a  chief 
officer,  the  results  of  whose  labours  are  constantly  used  to  test  nearly 
all  reasoning  on  public  interests;  and  now  the  East  India  Company 
has  followed  its  example,  and  established  for  their  peculiar  empire  a 
Statistical  Department,  which  must  become  the  laboratory  of  many  a 
new  truth  deeply  affecting  our  interests,  our  feelings,  and  our  honour. 
Neither  would  we  repress  a  hope,  generated  by  the  past  instances  of 
liberality  shown  by  the  Company  towards  this  Society,  that  our  meet- 
ings may  become  the  medium  through  Avhich  that  honourable  body 
may  occasionally  communicate  to  the  English  world  results  whose 
scientific  and  social  importance  does  not  terminate  with  their  official 
value. 

The  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  which  has 
closed  its  labours  during  the  past  year,  afford  an  additional  testimony 
to  the  value  of  statistical  evidence,  and  to  the  necessity  for  its  produc- 
tion imposed  by  the  growing  habits  of  the  age.  The  Report  of  Pro- 
fessor Playfair  on  the  towns  of  Lancashire  more  particularly  demands 
your  attention. 

The  only  publication  during  the  past  year  by  a  provincial  Statis- 
tical Society  is  that  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  "  On  the 
demoralization  and  injuries  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper  regula- 
tions of  labourers  engaged  in  the  construction  and  making  of  Rail- 
ways;" and  it  is  not  without  regret  that  the  Council  witness  how 
ephemeral  is  the  existence,  or  transitory  are  the  exertions,  of  the  local 
Statistical  Societies  generally.  AYere  they  associated  with  the  Central 
Society,  as  suggested  in  its  last  Annual  Report,  they  on  the  one  hand 
would  learn  that  the  labours  of  the  statist  are  never  finished,  while  we 
should  constantly  profit  by  contributions  based  on  the  vivid  impres- 
sions of  their  local  experience. 

The  most  important  work  which  we  have  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  past  year,  is  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Prussian 
States,  by  M.  Dieterici,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Ber- 
lin. It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  to  be  concluded  that  this  is  the 
most  important  work  published  on  the  Continent  during  the  same 
period;  for  the  Council  regret  to  state  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  regard  as  well  to  the  communication,  as  to  the  subsequent  safe  and 
expeditious  transmission  to  the  Society,  of  the  works  j^roduced  under 
the  patronage  of  foreign  Governments,  The  free  communication  of 
such  papers  would  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  value  of  our  reasonings 
by  extending  their  basis,  or  refining  our  observation  to  the  collection  of 
new  data;  and  every  improvement  to  which  can  we  be  mutually  incited 
is,  of  necessity,  not  national  merely,  but  European. 

The  annexed  is  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Society's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  duly  reported  by  the  Auditors. 
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On  the  Principles  of  Railway  Managements^  and  on  the  profitable  In- 
crease in  the  Traffic  produced  by  great  Reductions  in  the  Charges. 
By  J.  Butler  Williams,  F.S.S.,  F.G.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  16th  March,  1846.] 

"When  the  first  projects  for  railways  to  be  worked  with  locomotive 
power  were  discussed  and  brought  under  public  notice,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  chief  source  of  profit  would  be  found  in  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  merchandise. 

The  unexpected  and  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
passengers,  however,  produced  by  the  combined  economy  of  time  and 
money,  rendered  the  passenger  traffic  more  immediately  and  evidently 
profitable;  hence  it  naturally  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  managers 
whose  entire  energies  were  required  to  provide  great  accommodation, 
combined  with  speed,  safety,  and  regularity. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  passengers, 
increasing  with  every  extension  of  the  railway  system,  that  a  corres- 
ponding demand  on  the  resources  of  Companies,  and  the  skill  and 
energy  of  their  managers,  has  caused  the  conveyance  of  goods  to 
receive  a  less  share  of  their  attention  than  it  merits,  considering  its 
importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  capitalist. 

Of  late  the  old-established  lines  have  increased  the  facilities  for  the 
carriage  of  goods,  and  provided  accommodation  apparently  more  nearly 
commensurate  with  the  demand.  So  far  as  the  experiment  has  been 
carried,  it  has  shewn  generally  that  the  net  revenue  from  the  goods 
traffic  has  been  increasing  in  a  quicker  ratio  than  the  net  revenue  from 
passengers. 

On  the  London  and  Birmingham,  Grand  Junction,  and  Great 
Western  Railways,  the  income  from  the  goods  traffic  now  ranges  from 
25  to  40  per  cent,  of  that  derived  from  passengers,  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  from  the  goods  traffic  having  been  within  twelve  months  about 
30  per  cent,  on  each  of  these  great  trunk  lines. 

On  the  York  and  North  Midland,  the  Paris  and  Rouen,  the  Paris 
and  Orleans,  and  similar  lines,  the  goods  traffic  now  produces  a  revenue 
about  equal  to  half  of  that  derived  from  passengers,  the  increase  having 
been  in  the  same  period  about  30  per  cent. 

Late  arrangements  made  by  the  South  Eastern  Company  for  the 
more  economical  and  regular  carriage  of  goods  have  caused  an  increase 
of  revenue  from  that  source  of  upwards  of  100  per  cent. 

Important  as  these  facts  are  to  shew  the  advantages  of  a  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction,  I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not  repre- 
sent even  apjtroximately  the  vast  increase  in  the  goods  traffic  whidi 
must  follow  upon  a  liberal  management  and  more  extended  accom- 
modation. 

The  inland  transit  of  colonial  produce,  manufactured  articles,  and 

*  The  investigation  of  one  branch  only  of  the  wide  subject  of  Railway  Manage- 
ment is  here  attempted.  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  for  some  of  the 
illustrations  I  am  indebted  to  valuable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Chadwick;  for  otfiers  to 
sUtistical  details  of  the  working  of  railways  in  Belgium,  published  by  M.  Pel^ve- 
)eye,  Brussels,  1814. 
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generally  of  valuable  goods  of  small  bulk,  tlic  relative  value  of  which 
is  but  little  ouhancod  by  the  expense  of  carriage,  may  be  deemed 
to  be  secured  for  railroads,  provided  they  otter  the  requisite  accom- 
modation. 

By  a  speedy  and  economical  conveyance  of  small  parcels,  another 
field  of  enterprise  and  source  of  profit  is  opened  to  railways  without 
the  possibility  of  competition  by  other  modes  of  conveyance.  I  shall 
again  refer  to  this  brancli  of  traffic,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  too 
much  neglected  and  effectually  discouraged  by  irregular  and  high 
charges,  cither  on  the  supposition  that  tlie  returns  would  scarcely 
be  commensurate  witli  the  additional  trouble  entailed,  or  from  an 
erroneous  view  of  its  capabilities  of  expansion. 

But  the  most  important  field  of  all,  because  the  most  cxhaustless, 
remains  to  this  time  nearly  unoccupied  by  railways.  I  refer  to  the 
conveyance  of  agricultural  produce  and  bulky  materials,  which  are 
either  conveyed  by  canals  or  common  roads,  or  too  frequently  remain 
confined  in  districts  where  their  value  cannot  be  turned  to  the  best 
public  or  private  advantage. 

Coals  and  cattle  are,  it  is  true,  carried  to  some  extent  by  railway 
— but  that  this  extent  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  po])ulation 
to  be  supplied,  although  demonstrated  by  the  returns  of  various  rail- 
ways, might  be  assumed  upon  simple  reference  to  the  tariffs  which, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  are  too  high,  not  only  to  en^ 
courage  but  actually  to  admit  of  their  conveyance  by  railway  with 
any  benefit  to  the  producers. 

Timber,  marble,  slate,  building-stone,  lime,  manure,  minerals — also 
agricultural  produce,  flour,  &c.,  will  follow  the  channel  of  railway 
transit  only  when  the  cost  by  this  mode  of  conveyance  shall  have  been 
brought  to  very  low  limits,  corresponding  in  fact  with,  or  lower  than, 
the  charges  of  conveyance  by  canal. 

I  propose  investigating  the  problem  of  a  highly  economical  carriage 
of  goods,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  profitable  return  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  offer  to  the  capitalist,  by  rendering  much  more  productive  the 
existing  channels  of  railway  communication.  But  although  confining 
myself  to  that  view  of  the  question,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  great 
improvement  that  such  a  measure  would  effect  in  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  districts,  rich  in  natural  and  agricultural  produce,  but  kept 
comparatively  poor  and  unproductive  from  want  of  a  cheap  outlet. 
With  diminution  in  the  cost  of  conveyance,  the  producer  derives  in 
the  first  instance  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  net  profit:  after- 
wards this  increase  in  the  profit  is  shared,  in  varying  proportions, 
between  him  and  the  consxmier.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of 
ready  and  economical  outlets  at  once  establishes  a  broad  distinction 
between  separate  localities  which  individual  energy  and  enterprise 
cannot  obliterate.  As  regards  the  price  of  labour,  the  perfection  of 
machinery,  and  even  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  the  conditions  of  pro- 
diiction  may  in  most  manufactures  be  made  to  assimilate.  But  indi- 
vidual enterprise  cannot  obtain  at  will  an  expeditious  and  economical 
means  of  transit;  and  districts  otherwise  favoured  may  froni  its  want- 
remain  barren  and  profitless. 

The  interests  of  the  public  and  the  railway  companies  are  fortu- 
nately identical ;  for,  the  only  way  in  which  railways  can  return  profit? 
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from  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  and  bulky  materials  is  by  carry- 
ing them  in  great  quantities;  and  quantity  can  be  secured  by  no  other 
means  than  an  exceedingly  low  scale  of  charges.  This  I  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  establishing. 

A  railwaj-,  with  its  complete  establishment,  may  be  likened  to  a 
great  machine  or  engine  adapted  to  purposes  of  transit.  The  original 
cost  is  considerable,  and  its  object  is  to  economise  labour. 

The  interest  on  the  original  cost  is  a  most  serious  item  which  must 
be  provided  for.  The  produce  is  costly,  if  but  little  work  is  performed 
— the  produce  is  cheap,  if  the  machine  is  fully  and  constantly  em- 
ployed. To  allow  the  machine  to  be  idle,  or  to  work  with  incomplete 
action,  is  to  incur  an  accumulating  loss  for  interest  on  the  unproductive 
capital. 

The  cost  of  all  conveyance  on  railways  admits  of  being  separated 
into  two  distinct  elements : — 

1st.  Tlie  interest  on  the  capital, — together  with  certain  fixed 
charges  which  are  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  use  made  of  the 
railway. 

2ndly.  The  working  expenses  resulting  directly  from  the  work  done. 

The  first  of  these  elements,  viz.,  that  consisting  of  the  fixed 
charges,  is  not  composed  solely  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended, 
but  embraces  also  tlie  cost  of  repairs  of  stations,  goods,  sheds,  fencing, 
slopes  of  embankments  and  cuttings,  drainage,  renewal  of  sleepers  (in 
part),  and  generally  such  works  as  are  essential  to  prevent  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  property,  and  are  not  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less 
traffic  of  the  line. 

It  embraces  also  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, salaries  to  secretaries,  officers,  police,  and  others,  who  altliough 
they  may  be  increased  in  number  with  an  increase  in  the  traffic,  are 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  traffic. 

The  second  element  embraces  the  cost  of  haulage,  properly  speak- 
ing, that  is,  repair  and  maintenance  of  engines,  trucks,  carriages,  &c.; 
consumption  of  fuel,  oil,  grease,  &;c.;  wages  of  engine-drivers,  stokers, 
guards,  porters,  &c.;  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  in  so  far  as  it 
is  affected  by  the  traffic;  and  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
managing  officers,  superintendents,  and  workmen,  in  as  far  as  that 
increase  is  required  by  additional  traffic. 

Tlie  first  element  varies  with  every  railway  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  traversed,  the  traffic  to  be  provided  for,  the  views 
of  the  directors,  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  &c. 

The  average  cost  of  railways  has  been — 

Per  mile. 

In  England about  .i'Sl.OOO 

In  Scotland „         22,000 

In  Iroknd    „         22,000 

(Vide  Porter's  "  Traffic  Returns,"  Statistical  .Toumal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  17G.) 
In  Bel>?ium about  ,£18,000 

(Vide  "  Report  of  the  .Statistical  Bureau,"  Delaveleye,  Brussels,  1844.) 
In  France    about  .£"41,000 

(Vide  Claudel's  "  Aide-Memoire  des  Ingunieurs,"  p.  45.').     Average  of  5 
Metropolilan  Lines.) 

The  great  diffi^rencc  to  be  noticed  in  the  above  statement  of  the 
average  cost  of  railways  in  different  countries,  is  not  greater  than  tiie 
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difference  whicli  Avill  bo  found  to  exist  between  the  cost  of  different 
lines  in  the  same  country.  The  causes  of  sucli  differences  can  easily 
be  traced,  but  they  ikmmI  not  bo  considered  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject under  examination. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  fixed  charge  wliich  must  enter  as 
so  influential  an  element  in  the  cost  of  conveyance,  will,  in  any  com- 
parison which  we  may  institute,  be  greatly  modified  according  to  the 
cost  pel'  mile  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  and  greatly  so  like- 
wise according  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  attributed  as  due 
to  the  ca])ital  risked. 

As  variable  opinions  mnst  necessarily  prevail  on  both  points,  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  tabular  statements  of  the  effect  of  the  fixed  charge  on 
the  cost  of  conveyance,  prejiared  on  varied  assumptions. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  the 
lowest  of  these  estimates,  because  th(^  ojnnions  of  engineers  and  of 
statists  agree  in  establishing,  that  the  lines  to  be  henceforth  constructed 
will  on  the  average  approach  more  nearly  to  the  lower  than  the  higher 
standard,  "The  Board  of  Trade  in  their  Report  on  tiie  Soutli  AVestern 
District,  in  1845,  state  that  the  lines  proposed  to  be  made  in  that  part 
of  the  country  might  bo  constructed  for  about  £12,000  per  mile; — and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  mass  of  new  railways,  projected  during  the 
last  two  years,  ranges,  with  few  exceptions,  between  £25,000  and 
£10,000  ])er  mile"-." 

Perfectly  responsible  contractors  are  ready  to  undertake  contracts 
for  the  works  on  the  engineers'  estimates.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
illustrations,  taking  the  Belgian  average  as  the  standard  of  cost,  will 
be  applicable  to  lines  projjosed  to  be  madet. 

I  propose  taking  the  rate  of  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
at  10  per  cent. 

Upon  the  original  cost  of  £18,000  per  mile,  a  first  demand,  if  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest  be  selected,  of  £900  per  mile  per  annum 
must  he  provided  for  out  of  t/ie  revenue  froin  the  traffic,  being  in  nowise 
modified  hy  the  extent  of  the  latter. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  aggregate  annual  outlay  for  those 
items  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  as  being  independent  of  the 
traffic,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  boundary  walls  and  fences, 
the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  maintenance  of  the  slopes  of  cuttings  and 
embankments,  drainage,  6cc. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  English  railways  a  return 
of  these  items  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  general  deductions,  but 
for  the  Belgian  railways,  an  examination  of  nine  years'  working  has 
enabled  tin;  Statistical  Bureau  to  determine  the  average  as  amounting 
to  £1.*J0  ])er  mile  ])er  annum,  to  be  ad<led  therefore  to  the  interest, 
and  producing  (at  5  i)er  cent.)  a  fixed  charge  of  £1030  i)er  mile  per 
annum,  to  be  defrayed  by  tolls  on  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods. 

*  "  Defects  of  the  English  System  of  Railway  Legislation,"  by  James  Morrison, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Lonj,'man,  1810,  page  i;5. 

t  This  assunii)tion  as  to  the  cost  of  construction  will  not  probably  be  applicable, 
if  the  numerous  projects  now  before  Parliament  be  carried  into  execution  in  the  next 
three  or  four  years.  The  great  demand  for  labour  and  materials  would,  in  such 
a  case,  greatly  raise  their  prices  above  the  existing  averages,  and  certainly  cause  a 
departure  from  the  estimates  of  even  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  engineers. 
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At  10  per  cent,  interest  this  fixed  charge  will  be, — 

Interest  on  £18,000    £1,800 

Other  fixed  charges 130 


Total £1,930 

This  fixed  charge  is  to  be  provided  for  as  a  whole  by  the  revenue 
from  the  goods  and  passenger  tratfic.  As  I  am  at  present  considering 
only  the  conveyance  of  goods,  I  must  strike  a  proportion  to  determine 
the  share  to  be  allotted  to  each  branch.  In  determining  this  ratio,  the 
proportion  of  the  average  returns  from  goods  and  passengers  might  be 
taken,  thus  making  the  charge  to  be  given  to  the  goods'  branch  com- 
paratively smaller  than  that  apportioned  to  the  passenger  branch. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  aim  of  this  essay  is  to  show,  that  the  carriage  of 
goods  is  destined  to  have  an  importance  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
now  belonging  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  I  propose,  in  the  inves- 
tigation, dividing  this  fixed  charge  equally  between  the  two  classes 
of  traffic. 

The  tolls  on  goods  must  return,  therefore,  over  and  above  the 
actual  cost  of  haulage,  an  annual  revenue  per  mile  of  £515  at  5  per 
cent.,  and  £965  at  10  per  cent.  Distributing  this  over  the  tonnage 
throughout  the  year,  if  the  mean  amoimt  of  goods  traffic  be  on  the 
average  per  mile  per  annum  20,000  tons,  the  charge  per  ton  per  mile 
must  be, — 

£515  ''• 

At  5  per  cent or G'18 

'  20,000 

£965  ^' 

At  10  per  cent or 11-58 

'  20,000 

If  the  traffic  be  increased  to  40,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum,  the 
charge  per  ton  per  mile  becomes, — 

£515  '^• 

At  5  per  cent '■ —    or 3'09 

^  40,000 

£965  '^• 

At  10  per  cent or 5'79 

^  40,000 

If  the  traffic  bo  raised  to  200,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum,  the 
charge  per  ton  per  mile  would  then  be, — 

£515  '^• 

At  5  per  cent — or 0'618 

*  200,000 

£965  ^• 

At  10  per  cent — -or 1*158 

'  200,000 

In  short,  this  constant  charge  of  £515,  at  5  per  cent.,  or  £965,  at  10 
per  cent.,  becomes  a  charge  on  the  carriage  of  each  article,  varying  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  amount  of  traffic. 

The  second  element,  liowever,  the  cost  of  haulage  or  working  ex- 
penses, must  be  adthul  to  obtain  the  total  charge  per  ton  per  mile. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  generul  average  cost  of  the  actual 
haulage,  and  other  expenses  dependent  on  the  working  of  the  lines,  I 
have  found  very  great  variations  in  diffi^rent  lines,  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, no  doubt,  to  the  returns  embracing  different  items  of  expenditure, 
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as  well  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  other  materials. 
The  most  complete  Returns  to  which  I  have  had  access,  are  those 
published  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Belgium,  for  upwards  of  two 
years  previous  to  January,  1844. 

If  it  be  found,  as  I  believe  it  will,  when  access  is  had  to  more 
complete  information,  that  tlic  English  scale  of  working  expenses  is 
less  per  ton  per  mile  than  that  of  Belgium,  the  reasoning  which  follows 
will  not  be  thereby  vitiated, — the  conclusion  will  only  become  more 
manifest. 

The  average  working  cost  in  Belgium  has  been  on  goods*  trains 
•45^.  per  ton  net  per  mile. 

The  fixed  and  variable  charges  combined  will  then  give  the  total 
cost,  according  to  the  amount  of  tonnage,  as  follows,  viz. — 

If  the  traffic  be  20,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum, 

1.  At  5  per  cent,  interest  onl    £^\^  d. 

capital,    charge     varying)-  =       6*18 

with  the  traffic  J   ^0,000 

+  Haulage  charge  (fixed)....  =        '45  d. 

Total    6  •  63  per  ton  per  mile. 

2,  At  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  |    ^955  d. 

charge  varying   v?ith   the>  =     11  "58 

traffic J   20,000 

+  Haulage  charge  (fixed) ....  =         '45  d. 

Total  12-03     do.         do. 

With  a  traffic  of  200,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum, 

1.  At    5     per    cent,    interest,!     _£515  '^• 

charge  varying   with  the  V  =       '618 

traffic J    '^""'"'^" 

+  Haulage  charge  (fixed) ....  =         "45  d. 

Total  1*068  per  ton  per  mile. 

2.  At    10   per    cent,    interest,!     ^955  <^' 

?affif...!'T°^...'''.'.^.*.^ J    200:000    =     ^'^^^ 
+  Haulage  charge  (fixed) ....  =        '45  d. 

Total  1-608     do.         do. 

The  comparison  is  carried  out  more  in  detail  in  the  annexed 
Table  (p.  107). 

In  Belgium,  at  the  time  to  which  the  Returns  determining  the 
working  expenses  had  been  brought,  viz.,  the  end  of  1843,  the  quantity 
of  goods  carried  on  the  Government  lines  averaged  40,000  tons  per 
mile  per  annum.  At  that  time  the  actual  average  charge  throughout 
the  Belgian  railways  was  2|</.  per  ton  per  mile.  But  a  reference  to 
the  table  shows  that,  with  the  average  traffic  of  40,000  tons  per  mile 
per  annum,  the  charge  required  to  produce  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
capital  would  be  3-o4^/.  Hence,  on  every  ton  of  merchandise,  which 
was  then  conveyed  on  the  Belgian  railways,  (assuming  that  half  the 
interest  on  the  cajtital  should  be  borne  by  the  passenger  and  half  by 
the  goods  traffic,)  there  was  a  positive  loss  of  upwards  of  1(7.  per  ton 
per  mile. 

This  conclusion  deduced  from  the  table,  is  borne  out  by  the  Returns 
officially  issued  from  the  Stati.stical  Bureau,  which  show  the  Belgian 
Government  railways  to  have  been  worked  at  a  loss  since  their  esta- 
blishment.    (Delaveleye's  Report,  Brussels,  p.  25.) 

The  yearly  loss  may  be  calculated  thus — 
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Table  showing  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  Carriage  per  Ton  per  Mile 
dependent  on  the  Increase  in  the  Traffic.  {Original  cost  of  Construction, 
£18,000  per  Ifile.) 


Allowing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Allowing 

interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

per 

Annum  on 

the  Capital 

per  Annum  on  the  Capital. 

Average 

Fixed 
Charge 
per  Ton 
per  Mile 
for  In- 
terest, &c. 

Actual 

Fixed 
Charge 
per  Ton 
per  Mile 
for  In- 
terest, &c. 

Actual 

Average 

Traffic  per 
Mile  per 
Annum. 

Tons  Net. 

Working 
Expenses 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

Total 
Charge. 

Working 
Expenses 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

Total 
Charge. 

Traffic  per 
Mile  per 
Annum. 

Tons  Net. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

20,000 

6-18 

6-63 

11^58 

12-03 

20,000 

30,000 

4-12 

4-57 

7-72 

8-17 

30,000 

40,000 

3-09 

3-54 

5.79 

6-24 

40,000 

50,000 

2-47 

2-92 

4-63 

5-08 

50,000 

60,000 

2-06 

2-51 

3-86 

4^31 

60,000 

70,000 

1-76 

2-21 

3-31 

3^76 

70,000 

80,000 

1-54 

1-99 

2-89 

3-34 

80,000 

90,000 

1-37 

•45 

1-82 

2-56 

•15 

3^01 

90,000 

100,000 

1-24 

1-69 

2-32 

2-77 

100,000 

150,000 

•82 

1-27 

1-54 

1-99 

150,000 

200,000 

•62 

1-07 

1-16 

161 

200,000 

300,000 

•41 

•86 

•77 

1-22 

300,000 

400,000 

•31 

•76 

•58 

1-03 

400,000 

500,000 

•25 

•70 

•46 

•91 

500,000 

1,000,000 

•12 

•57 

•23 

•68 

1,000,000 

At  per  mile,  40,000  times  the  excess  of  3'54d.  above  the  actual  charge  of  2'5d. 

per  ton  per  mile  (40.000  being  the  annual  tonnage  per  mile). 
Or  40,000  X  104rf.  =  £^173. 
To  be  multiplied  by  350  miles  of  road  then  at  work,  £l73  X  350  =  £60,000 

yearly  loss. 

Such  a  result,  viz.,  the  loss  which  has  been  thus  deduced  by  the 
theoretical  investigations  is  not  more  unfavourable  than  that  which 
(up  to  the  date  of  the  Report  referred  to)  had  attended  the  working  of 
the  Belgian  Government  railways,  viz. : 

"  That  after  defraying  the  expenses,  a  surplus  was  left  only  suffi- 
cient to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent."  And 
as  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  Belgian  railways  has  been 
borrowed  by  the  State  at  5  per  cent,  interest^,  the  country  must 
provide  by  an  annual  tax  for  the  deficiency  of  2^  per  cent,  shewn  in 
the  working." 

It  is  true  that  this  2.^  per  cent,  cannot  altogether  be  considered  as 
a  money  loss,  inasmuch  as  the  railways  afford  free  transit  for  Govern- 
ment despatches,  for  the  Post  Office,  for  military  stores  and  ammuni- 
tions, soldiers  on  duty,  and  other  demands  for  the  public  service.  But 
all  these  form  in  the  aggregate  but  a  small  part  of  tlic  per  centage  to  be 
provided  for  to  meet  the  deficit  arising  from  the  working  of  the  lines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Belgium  has  indirectly  been  benefited 
by  the  introduction  of  railways  to  an  extent  which  can  scarcely  be 
over  estimated,  but  I  believe  that  a  difference  made  in  the  principle  oF 

*  The  interest  is  exactly  4'86  per  rent,  per  annum,  being  the  mean  on  various 
loans  raised  at  different  rates. 
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working  tlio  lines  and  the  system  of  tlicir  management  would  have 
the  pftcct  of  giving  profits  wlicro  loss  is  now  incurred. 

The  insjK'ction  of  the  table  (p.  107),  in  which  is  shown  so  r.apid  a 
diminution  in  the  remunerating  charge  consequent  on  the  increase  of 
traffic,  points  to  the  guiding  principle  in  the  management  of  a  railway. 

I  have  stated  that  the  average  tonnage  of  merchandise  had  been 
only  40,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum  on  the  Belgian  railways.  Now 
at  that  very  time  (Delaveleye,  Brussels,  1844,)  the  average  tonnage 
per  mile  per  annum  was,  on  the  canals  of  Belgium,  400,000  tons,  or 
ten  times  the  quantity  carried  by  railway.  It  is  impossible  that  so 
marked  a  disproportion  as  this  can  be  due  to  any  actual  inferiority  in 
railways  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  The  chief  cause  of  the  disproportion 
is  the  difference  in  the  charge,  which  on  the  canals  averaged  \\d.  per  ton 
per  mile,  or  one-half  of  those  by  railway.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe, 
on  the  side  of  railways,  the  advantages  of  a  speedy  and  certain  delivery, 
uninterrupted  by  frost  or  by  drouglit,  are  so  great,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  that  not  only  can  they  compete  with  canals,  but  that  they 
must  ultimately  supersede  them,  if  they  offer,  in  addition  to  the  above 
advantages,  that  of  an  equal  degree  of  economy.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  railways  of  Belgium  could,  by  a  system  of  low  fares  and 
proper  accommodation  to  commercial  men,  have  divided  with  the  canals 
that  traffic  of  400,000  tons;  but  without  even  encroaching  upon  the 
canal  traffic,  new  traffic  would  have  been  created  by  a  system  of  low 
fares. 

Assuming,  however,  that  by  holding  out  every  legitimate  encourage- 
ment to  commercial  men  to  send  their  goods  by  railway,  the  traffic  had 
been  per  mile  per  annum  200,000  tons  instead  of  40,000,  charged  at 
the  canal  rates  of  H</.,  this  branch  of  the  railway  traffic  would  have 
been  a  source  of  profit  instead  of  loss. 

The  table  gives  as  the  charge  required  to  pay  5  per  cent,  interest 
with  a  traffic  of  200,000  tons,  lO'^d.  per  ton.  per  mile. 
Assumed  toll    .         .     l'25f/.         „ 


Profit       .         .         .       -ISf/.        „  „ 

Which  on  200,000  per  mile  per  annum,  produces  £150, 
And  for  350  miles  of  road  then  at  work,  £52,500. 

While  the  public  would  thus  have  been  benefited  by  the  more 
economical  carriage  of  their  goods,  the  difference  in  the  revenue 

would  have  been' Profit         £52,500 

instead  of Loss  00,100 

Or  a  positive  difference  in  the  annual  revenue  

^  to  the  State  of Total       £112,600 

That  is,  Tipwards  of  If  per  cent,  per  annum  on 

the  total  capital  expended,  viz.  .         .  £6,300,000 

It  will  be  useful  to  apply  the  test  of  this  table  to  the  working  of 
various  English  lines. 

I  have  collated  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  Twenty  Short  Reasons  for 
Railways  he'iny  Carriers  of  Goods",  the  following  table  shewing  the 
rates  charged  for  goods  conveyed  by  20  of  the  principal  lines  in 
England,  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet. 

*  Liverpool,  Waring  Webb,  Castle  Street,  1845. 
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Dividing  them  into  classes  of  goods  forwarded  by  the  Companies 
as  carriers  and  of  goods  forwarded  by  intervening  carriers,  and  sub- 
dividing these  again  into  heavy  and  bulky  goods,  such  as  grain,  iron, 
timber,  coals,  &c.,  and  into  light  goods,  such  as  manufactured  articles, 
colonial  produce,  &c.,  the  average  on  the  heavy  and  bulky  goods  is 
somewhat  less  than  2Jj(/.,  ranging  from  \d.  to  SJ.,  and  on  light  goods 
about  5\d.  on  the  average,  ranging  from  4d.  to  8J.  for  railways  that 
are  their  own  carriers. 

The  charges  are  higher  on  goods  forwarded  by  intervening  carriers. 

The  general  average  on  all  classes  of  goods  in  these  20  railways,  is 
o\d.  per  ton  per  mile*. 

COMPANIES  TIIEIU  OWN  CARRIERS. 


Length 
in 

Miles. 

Name  of  Railway  Company. 

Rates  Charged ;   Minimum 
asforGrain,  Iron,  Timbers; 

Maximum  as  for  Light 

Goods  in  General ,  excluding 

Cartage. 

118 

Great  Western    

2'3  penny  to  4"9  penny 
1-8        „         4-9     „ 

98 

Grand  Junction  

77 

South  Western                  

3-7        „        5-2     „ 

61 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle               

1-9        „        4-9     „ 
1-4        „        6-8     „ 
3-0        „        6-9     „ 

53 

Birmingham  and  Gloucester  

52 

London  and  Brighton 

51 

3-5        „        8-2     „ 

46 

1-3        „        4-5     „ 

42 

1-7        „        4-3     ,, 

31 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  

2-9        „        5-4     „ 

31 

Manchester  and  Birmingham 

2-5        „        3-9     „ 

22 

Glasgow  and  Greenock      .     ...         

2-2        „         5-4     „ 

20 

Preston  and  Wire    

5        „            6     „ 

Average 

2-\d.              bhd. 

GOODS  FORWARDED  BY  INTERVENING  CARRIERS. 


112 
88 
72 
60 
45 
22 
29 


London  and  Birmingham 

South  Eastern 

North  Midland    

Manchester  and  Leeds    .. 
Great  North  of  England.. 

North  Union   

Lancaster  and  Union 

Averages  


3*2  penny 

to 

7  "5  penny 

2-4 

6-8     „ 

4-2 

8-3     „ 

4 

8     „ 

4 

«     ., 

5-4 

16rf. 

6 

\%d. 

i-2d. 


lO-id. 


The  comparison  of  this  table  of  actual  charges  made  on  English 
railways,  with  the  table  of  remunerative  charge,  will  bring  out  some 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  and  even  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  great  reductions  have  been  made  la  the  charges  of  several  of  the  great  trunk 
lines. 
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interesting  results.  The  conclusions,  however,  will  be  less  open  to 
objection,  if  the  comparison  be  instituted  with  a  table  prepared  on  the 
average  cost  of  the  existing  English  railways,  viz.,  about  £31,000 
per  mile,  with  allowances  of  5  and  10  per  cent,  interest  thereon 
respectively. 

^31,000  at  5  per  cent,  requires  ^£^1,550  per  mile  per  annum. 

Other  fixed  charges  (as  before) 130        ,,  ,, 

Total  charge  required  per  mile  per  annum  to  pro- 
duce 5  per  cent,  interest  ^'1,680        ,,  ,, 

The  same  at  10  per  cent,  on  £31,000  =  £3,100        „  ,, 

Other  fixed  charges  130        ,,  ,, 

Total £3,230        „  „ 

To  be  equally  divided,  for  the  reason  before  adduced — 

Return  required  from  the  goods  traffic...   [^[  ^  P*^""  ^^^^\  —    ^f  ff2 
^  (at  10  per  cent £1,615 

„  PASSENGER  do.    ^J  \^'^'  '^''\      •      .f  ^f  J  ■ 

'  (at  10  per  cent £1,615 

Table  showing  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  Carriage  per  Ton  per  Mile,  conse- 
quent  on  the  Increase  in  the  Traffic.  {Original  Cost  of  Construction 
£31,000  per  Mile.) 


Allowing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  Annum  on  the  Capital. 

Allowing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  Annum  on  the  Capital. 

Average 
Traffic  per 
Mile  per 
Annum. 
Tons  Net. 

Fixed 
Charge 
per  Ton 
per  Mile 
for  In- 
terest. 

Actual 
Working 

Charga 
per  Ton 
per  Mile. 

Total 
Charge. 

Fixed 
Cliarge 
per  Ton 
per  Mile 
for  In- 
terest. 

Actual 

Working 

Charge 

per  Ton 

per  Mile. 

Total 
Charge. 

Average 
Traffic  per 
Mile  per 
Annum. 
Tons  Set. 

20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

100,000 

150,000 

200,000 

300,000 

400,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

d. 

10-08 

6-72 

5-04 

4-03 

3-30 

2-88 

2-52 

2-24 

2-02 

1-34 

1-01 

•67 

•50 

•40 

•20 

d. 
•45 

d. 

10-53 

7-17 

5-49 

4-48 

3-81 

3-33 

2-97 

2-69 

2-47 

1-79 

1-46 

1-12 

-95 

-85 

•65 

d. 

19-38 

12-92 

9-G9 

7-75 

6-46 

5-53 

4-84 

4-31 

3-87 

2-55 

1-93 

1-29 

•96 

•77 

•38 

d. 
•45 

d. 

19-83 

13-37 

10-14 

8-20 

6-91 

5-98 

5-29 

4-76 

4-32 

3-00 

2-38 

1-74 

1-41 

1-22 

•83 

20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

100,000 

150,000 

200,000 

300,000 

400,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

In  the  above  table,  I  have  taken  the  working  charge  per  ton  per  mile 
of  goods  at  •45(/.,  the  same  as  the  Belgian  experience.  I  believe  that 
the  greater  cheapness  of  coke  in  this  country,  and  the  superior  mecha- 
nical skill,  must  reduce  the  actual  locomotive;  expenses  much  below 
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those  of  Belgium.  But  against  ttat  may  be  set  the  taxes  and  rates, 
and  other  charges,  from  which  railways  in  Belgium  are  exempt — as 
also  the  greater  speed  kept  up  in  this  country. 

Looking  to  the  application  of  the  preceding  tables  to  a  few  ex- 
amples, it  appears  that,  taking  the  average  cost  of  construction  at 
£31,000  per  mile,  and  allowing  10  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
expended,  and  assuming  also  the  fixed  expenses  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic,  while  a  line  with  a  traffic  of 
90,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum  should  charge  on  the  average  per 
ton  per  mile  4"76(/.,  a  line  with  a  traffic  of  150,000  tons  per  mile  per 
annum  (nearly  that  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway)  could  carry 
with  equal  profit  to  the  shareholders,  at  3(/.  per  ton  per  mile.  A 
line  with  the  traffic  of  300,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum  (about  that 
of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds)  could  carry  with  equal  profit  to  the 
shareholders,  at  l''JM.  per  ton  per  mile;  while  a  line  with  a  traffic  of 
750,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum  (nearly  I  believe  that  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester)  could  carry,  with  equal  profit  to  the  shareholders, 
at  the  rate  of  about  Id.  per  ton  per  mile. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  extraordinary,  that  the  main  trunk 
lines  of  England  should  hitherto  have  conveyed  so  small  an  amount  of 
merchandise.  The  Paris  and  Orleans  line,  so  lately  opened  throughout 
its  entire  length,  carried  last  year,  of  grain  and  flour  alone,  50,000  tons 
per  mile,  being  for  this  one  description  of  goods  more  than  the  average 
tonnage  on  all  descriptions  of  goods  in  Belgium,  a  country  pre-eminent 
as  one  for  transit. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  the  actual  charge  on  the  lines  in  England 
(p.  109),  1  find  that  the  average  charge  per  mile  per  ton  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  varies  from  3'2d.  to  7'5d,;  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds,  from  Ad.  to  8d. ;  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
from  2'9d.  to  5'4d.  The  average  charge  by  the  table  for  the  first 
would  be  about  l-22d.;  for  the  second,  l-'Jid.;  for  the  third,  r00</., 
assuming  10  per  cent,  interest  on  a  cost  of  £31,000  per  mile. 

The  extension  of  the  benefits  of  railway  conveyance  to  all  agricul- 
tural produce,  not  having  kept  pace  with  their  application  to  other 
interests,  I  think  it  will  appear  that  the  high  charges  have  contri- 
buted to  that  result.  To  illustrate  this  subject,  I  have  prepared  tables 
of  the  various  remunerative  prices  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  &c. 

3  Fat  Bullocks  weigh  on  the  average  1  ton. 

A  fat  bullock  travels  on  the  average  upon  a  common  road,  in  one  day, 

15  miles. 
And  costs  when  so  travelUng,  per  day,  Is.,  or  Sd.  per  mile. 

bl  Lean  Bullocks  weigh,  on  the  average,  1  ton. 

They  travel  on  a  common  road,  on  the  average,  from  15  to  20  miles  a  day, 

say  17  miles. 
Their  cost  varies  much,  according  to  tlie  period  of  the  year,  but  it  may  be 

taken  at  an  average  of  '6s.  6d.  per  100  miles,  say  ^d.  per  mile. 

On  the  average,  there  are  4  ordinary  Horses  to  1  ton, 
Travelling  from  11  to  20  miles  per  day,  say  on  an  average  17  miles, 
Costing,  when  travelling  on  a  common  road,  i)er  day,  Iv., 
Or  say  per  mile,  '2'dd. 
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20  Fat  Sheep  weigh,  on  the  average,  1  ton. 

And  fat  sheep  travel  on  a  common  road,  on  the  average,  10  to  12  miles  a 

day,  say  11  miles. 
Costing  per  day  per  score*,  (id., 
Or  per  mile,  about  \d. 

IG  Pigs,  on  the  average,  weigh  1  ton, 

Travel  on  the  common  road  about  12  miles  per  day, 

Costing  per  day  per  score*,  9rf., 

Being  per  mile  per  score,  \d. 

Witli  these  elements  I  have  prepared  the  following  tables,  shewing 
the  varying  renmnerativc  charges  reqnired  per  head  of  cattle,  &c„ 
according  to  the  total  yearly  amount  of  tonnage  per  mile,  and  adapted 
to  the  various  conditions — 

1st,  of  a  per  centage  on  the  capital  of  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

2ndly,  of  an  original  cost  for  construction  of  £18,000  and  of  £31,000 
per  mile. 

It  is  notorious  that  hitherto,  on  the  majority  of  the  railways  termi- 
nating in  the  metropolis  or  in  large  towns,  the  conveyance  of  cattle, 
sheep,  calves,  pigs,  &c.,  for  great  distances,  has  been  exceedingly 
small,  and  thus  one  of  the  advantages  of  railway  communication  in 
equalizing  the  price  of  provisions  is  lost. 

The  table  shewing  the  cost  of  carriage  of  this  class  of  traffic,  with 
£31,000  per  mile  for  construction,  and  10  per  cent,  thereon  interest, 
(see  page  114), 

Per  Fat  Bullock 
per  Mile. 

Gives  a  charge  for  90,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum Vb^d. 

With  a  traffic  of  150,000  tons  (the  Paris  and  Orleans  traffic),  of.,.     I'OOrf. 
With  a  traffic  of  300,000  tons  (that  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds), 

of -bM. 

And  with  a  traffic  of  750,000  tons  (that  of  the  Liverpool   and 

Manchester),  of  -SOrf. 

Now  I  liavc  stated  before  that  the  cost  of  sending  a  fat  bullock  by 
the  common  road  is  -i-^d.  per  mile.  If,  therefore,  a  railway  was  to 
convey  fat  bullocks  at  a  charge  of,  say  ^d.  per  mile,  being  the  remune- 
rating charge  for  an  amount  of  traffic  equal  to  that  of  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Railway,  it  would  engross  to  itself  all  this  class  of  carriage, 
and  hold  out  a  positive  inducement  to  divert  the  beasts  or  cattle  from 
other  channels  by  the  superior  advantages  peculiar  to  railway  transit. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  fat  beasts  or  sheep  or  pigs  lose  much  of  their 
weight  by  travelling  on  the  common  road. 

Referring  to  the  same  table,  and  taking,  as  before  made  out,  the 
cost  of  a  lean  bullock  at  \d.  ])cr  mile,  on  the  common  road,  we  find 
the  turning  point  at  which  the  railway  can  with  profit  convey  these, 
and  beat  the  common  road,  is  Avhcn  the  total  traffic  is  about  200,000 
tons  per  mile  per  annum. 

*  I  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  which  might  be  considered 
as  a  fair  average  cost  per  day  per  score,  the  prices  differing  so  widely  according  to 
season,  locality,  breed,  &c.  I  wcmld  observe,  therefore,  in  reference  to  these  two 
estimates,  that,  if  they  be  found  inapplicable  to  any  particular  locality,  the  tabular 
results  founded  on  them  may  easily  be  modified  to  suit  the  exact  cost  that  may  be 
ascertained  for  the  district  to  wliicli  the  comparison  is  to  be  applied. 
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So  with  a  horse,  the  cost  of  which  on  the  common  road  averages, 
per  mile,  nearly  36?.,  the  turning  point  in  the  scale  or  table  is  an  aggre- 
gate goods  traffic  per  mile  per  annum  of  about  40,000  tons. 

The  following  tables  bringing  in  juxta-position  the  comparative 
cost  by  railway  and  by  the  common  road  for  each  class  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  &c.,  enable  the  reader  to  find  at  a  glance  the  aggregate 
amount  of  traffic  required  to  produce  the  turning  point  at  wliich  the 
railways  can  convey  with  profit  at  rates  cheaper  than  common 
roads. 

Thus,  with  an  original  cost  of  .£18,000  per  mile,  and  interest  on 
the  capital  at  5  per  cent.,  the  turning  point  with  fat  bullocks  is 
at  or  about  an  aggregate  yearly  tonnage  per  mile  of  65,000  tons ;  with 
lean  bullocks,  of  55,000  tons ;  or  with  an  original  cost  per  mile  of 
J631,000,  and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
(see  page  117),  the  turning  point  with  fat  bullocks  is  at  or  about  an 
aggregate  yearly  tonnage  per  mile  of  200,000  tons ;  with  lean  bullocks, 
of  about  175.000  tons. 

Original  Cost  of  Construction  £\ZfiOQ  per  Mile. 


Allowing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  Annum. 


Fat  Bullocks, 
3  to  1  ton. 

Lean  Bullocks, 
5i  to  1  ton. 

Horses, 
4  to  1  ton. 

Sheep, 
20  to  1  ton. 

Pigs, 
16  to  1  ton. 

Average 
Traffic 
per  Mile 

Cost  per  mile 
per  head. 

Cost  per  mile 
per  head. 

Cost  per  mile 
per  head. 

Cost  per  mile 
per  score. 

Cost  per  mile 
per  score. 

per  Annum. 

By           By 
Rail-    common 
waj'.       Road 

By 
Rail- 
way. 

By 

common 

Road. 

By 
Rail- 
way. 

By 

common 
Road. 

By 
Rail- 
way. 

By 

common 
Road. 

By 

Rail- 
way. 

By 

common 
Road. 

Tons  Net. 
20,000 

d.            d. 
2-21 

d. 
1-21 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 
6 

63 

d. 

d. 
8^27 

d. 

30,000 

1-52 

•83 

M4 

4 

57 

5^71 

40,000 

1-18 

•64 

•88 

3 

54 

4-43 

50,000 

•97 

•53 

•73 

2 

92 

3^65 

60,000 

•84 

•46 

•63 

2 

51 

3^14 

/0,000 

•74 

•40 

•55 

2 

21 

2-76 

80,000 

•66 

•8 

•36 

■50 

•49 

2-9 

99 

&-0 

2^49 

90 

90,000 

•61 

•33 

•45 

82 

2-27 

100,000 

•56 

•31 

•42 

69 

2^11 

150,000 

•42 

•23 

.... 

•32 

27 

1-59 

200,000 

•36 

•19 

•28 

07 

134 

300,000 

•28 

•15 

•22 

86 

ro8 

400,000 

•25 

•14 

•19 

76 

•95 

500,000 

•2?,    \     .... 

•12 

•17 

70 

■87 

1,000,000 

•19 

■10 

•14 

■57 

•71 

i2 
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Original  Cost  of  Construction  £IH,000  2)er  Mile. 

Allowing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  ID  per  cent,  per  Annum. 


Fat  Bullocks, 

Lean  Bullocks, 

Horses, 

Sheep, 

PiRS, 

3  to  1  ton. 

5i  to  1  ton. 

4  to  1  ton. 

20  to  1  ton 

16  to  1  ton. 

Average 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Traffic 

per  head. 

per  head. 

per  head. 

per  score. 

per  score. 

per  Mile 
per  Annum. 

By 

By 

ny 

By 

By           By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

Uail- 

common 

Bail- 

conmion 

Rail-    common 

Rail- 

common 

Rail- 

common 

way. 

Uoad. 

way. 

Road. 

w.ay.    I   Road. 

way. 

Road. 

way  . 

Itoad. 

Tons  Net. 

</. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

20,000 

4-01 

2-19 

3-01 

12^03 

15-08 

30,000 

2-72 

149 

204 

8^17 

10-21 

40,000 

2-08 

113 

1-56 

6-24 

7-80 

50,000 

1-69 

•92 

1^27 

5-08 

6-35 

60,000 

1-44 

•79 

ro7 

4-31 

5-39 

70,000 

l-2r) 

•68 

•94 

3-76 

4-70 

80,000 

111 

•Gl 

•83 

3  34 

417 

90,000 

1-00 

•55 

•75 

3^01 

3^7G 

100,000 

•92 

•50 

•50 

•69 

2-9 

2^77 

60 

3^46 

90 

150,000 

•G(; 

•36 

•49 

r99 

2^49 

L'00,000 

•54 

•29 

•40 

1-61 

2^01 

;5oo,ooo 

•41 

•22 

•31 

1  -22 

r53 

400,000 

•:u 

•19 

•26 

103 

1-29 

500,000 

•30 

•16 

•23 

•91 

1-14 

1,000,000 

•23 

•12 

•17 

•68 

•85 

Original  Cost  of  Construction  £31,000 />cr  Mile. 


Allowing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5 

per  cent. 

per  Annum. 

Fat  Bullocks, 

Lean  Bullocks, 

Horses, 

Sheep, 

Pigs, 

.3  to  1  ton. 

r,h  to  1  ton. 

4  to  1  ton. 

20  to  1  ton. 

IC  to  1  ton. 

Average 

Co.st  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Traffic 

per  head. 

per  head. 

per  head. 

per  score. 

per  score. 

per  Mile 
per  Annum. 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

Rail- 

common 

Rail- 

common 

Rail- 

common 

Rail- 

common 

Rail- 

common 

way. 

Road. 

way. 

Road. 

way. 

Road. 

way. 

Road. 

way. 

Road. 

Tons  Net. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

20,000 

3-51 

1-91 

2-64 

10-53 

!l3^16 

30,000 

2-72 

V30 

1-74 

7-17 

8-96 

40,000 

1-83 

TOO 

1-37 

5^49 

6-86 

50,000 

1-39 

•81 

1-12 

4^48 

5-50 

60,000 

1-27 

•70 

•95 

3-81 

4-76 

70,000 

111 

•60 

•83 

3-.33 

4^17 

80,000 

•99 

•54 

•74 

2-97 

3-71 

90,000 

•89 

•8 

•49 

•50 

•66 

2-9 

2-69 

6^0 

3-36 

'9-0 

100,000 

•84 

•45 

•62 

2^47 

3-09 

150,000 

•59 

•32 

•45 

\-79 

2.29 

200,000 

•48 

•27 

•36 

1-46 

1-82 

300,000 

•37 

•20 

•28 

1-12 

1-40 

400,000 

•32 

•17 

•24 

•95 

1-19 

500,000 

•28 

•15 

•21 

•85 

1-06 

1,000,000 

•22 

•12 

•16 

•65 

•81 
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Original  Cost  of  Construction  £31,000  per  Mile. 


Allowing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  Annum. 


Fat  Bullocks, 

Lean  Bullocks, 

Horses, 

Sheep, 

Pigs, 

3  to  1  ton. 

ol  to  1  ton. 

4  to  1  ton. 

20  to  1  ton. 

16  to  1  ton. 

Average 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Cost  per  mile 

Traffic 

per  head. 

per  head. 

per  head. 

per  score. 

per  score. 

per  Mile 

per  Annum. 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By           By 

Rail- 

common 

Rail- 

common 

Rail- 

common 

RaU- 

common 

Rail-    commoit 

way. 

Road. 

way. 

Road. 

way. 

Road. 

way. 

Road. 

way.       Road. 

Tons  Net. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

20,000 

6-61 

3-60 

4-96 

19-83 

24-79 

30,000 

4-45 

2-43 

3-35 

13-37 

17-81 

40,000 

;V38 

1-75 

2-54 

10-14 

12-67 

50,000 

273 

PSO 

205 

8-20 

.... 

10-25 

60,000 

2-30 

l-2() 

1-73 

6-91 

8-64 

70,000 

1-99 

1-09 

1-49 

5-98 

7-47 

80,000 

1--G 

•96 

1-32 

5-29 

6-63 

90,000 

1-59 

•8 

•86 

•J 

119 

2-9 

4-76 

6-0 

5-95 

9-0 

100,000 

1-44 

•79 

1-08 

4-32 

5-40 

150,000 

1-00 

•55 

•75 

300  !     .... 

3-75 

200,000 

•79 

•43 

•59 

2-38  1     .... 

2-97 

300,000 

•58 

•31 

•43 

1-74 

2-17 

400,000 

•47 

•26 

•35 

1-41 

1-76 

500,000 

•31 

•22 

•31 

1-22 

1-53 

1,000,000 

•28 

•15 

•21 

•83 

1-04 

Tables  .similar  to  the  preeediufr,  pn^pared  with  a  view  to  show  the 
comparative  cost  at  which  railways  and  canals  could  afford  to  carry 
various  classes  of  goods,  would  be  exceedingly  useful.  They  would 
demonstrati!  that  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  traffic  aj)proacliing,  for 
example,  to  that  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  or  about  that  of  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  railways  can  convey,  with  remunerative  rates, 
at  fares  lower  than  canals.  And  when  this  comparative  cheapness  is 
taken  into  account  jointly  with  the  other  advantages  of  speed  and 
regularity  in  the  transit,  it  becomes  manifest  that  wherever  there  is 
much  movement  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  railways  must  take  the 
lead. 

Carriage  of  Parcels. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am  desirous  to  advert 
to  the  question  of  the  conveyance  of  parcels.  I  had  prepared  the 
details  <if  some  facts  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society,  tending  to  show 
many  jiractical  inconveniences  in  addition  to  the  drawback  of  expense, 
to  which  might  be  in  ])art  attributed  the  small  amount  of  traffic 
obtained  by  railways  in  the  carriage  of  parcels.  IJut  the  following 
.statement,  ])ublished  in  a  morning  paper*  of  the  11th  instant,  by  show- 
ing an  im])ortant  movement  in  the  right  direction,  will  render  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  these  statements  unnecessary.  It  is  besides  more 
pleasing  to  record  improvements  than  indicate  defects. 

*  "Mornitii;  Cliroiiick,"  1  Ith  .March,  1816. 
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"  The  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  Company's  Report,  pre- 
sented hy  the  Directors  to  the  Proprietors  on  Wednesday  last,  stated 
that  the  principle  of  low  fixed  rates,  irrespective  of  distance,  had  been 
applied  to  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  parcels,  not  only  on  their  own 
line,  but  also  on  neighbouring  lines.  On  Monday  last,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Trent  Valley  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Edward  Tootal  stated 
that  on  the  series  of  lines  connecting  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with 
Birmingham  and  London,  combining  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Grand  Junction,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  Trent  Valley  Lines, 
in  future  to  be  under  the  management  of  an  amalgamated  and  con- 
solidated Company,  under  the  title  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  (possessing  a  capital  of  fourteen  millions  sterling), 
all  parcels  under  121b.  weight  would  be  carried  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  to  all  intermediate  places,  at  the  uniform  charge  of  \s. ;  and 
that  this  plan  was  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  all  the  lines  between 
Falmoutli  and  Dover  at  the  south,  and  Glasgow  at  the  north." 

Hitherto  parcels  were  charged  various  rates,  not  only  according  to 
the  distance,  but  according  to  the  train  by  which  they  were  dispatched, 
and  it  was  an  irksome  thing  to  remember  the  proper  time  for  sending 
them  at  the  lower  rates,  and  to  calculate  the  expense  according  to  the 
distance.  This  expense  w:is  so  great,  that  in  the  case  of  small  ]iarcels, 
the  bulk  of  which  admitted  of  being  separated  into  several,  so  as  to 
bring  these  within  the  weight  required  by  the  Post  Office  regulations, 
it  had  become  a  very  general  practice  to  take  the  channel  of  the  Post 
Office  in  preference  to  the  direct  railway  conveyance. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  is  a  very  great  improvement  both  as  regards 
the  uniformity  in  the  charge  and  the  reduction  in  its  amount.  I  have 
not  the  data  with  reference  to  parcels  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
tables  similar  to  those  previously  submitted  with  reference  to  other 
kinds  of  traffic ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  I  would  simply  refer  to 
the  great  experiment  of  Post  Office  reform,  and  the  success  of  the 
Metropolitan  Parcel  Delivery  Companies,  to  support  my  belief  that 
such  an  arrangement,  if  it  extended  the  reduction  still  further  to  Qd. 
per  parcel,  or  even  to  3(/.,  would  prove  equally,  if  not  more  remunera- 
tive. 

Viewing  the  question  of  the  delivery  of  parcels  as  respects  regu- 
larity and  economy,  it  is  probable  that  the  Post  Office  authorities,  by 
having  the  distributary  apparatus  ready  at  their  hands,  and  already 
adapted  for  this  special  service,  could  accommodate  the  public  at  rates 
lower  than  separate  Companies,  all  requiring  to  incur  the  expense  of 
separate  management.  It  behoves  the  Companies,  therefore,  if  they 
wish  to  retain  this  source  of  traffic  under  their  own  controul,  without 
any  intermediate  agency,  to  make  the  charges  so  low  that  there  shall 
arise  no  public  or  general  desire  that  it  should  be  confided  to  the 
Post  Office. 

Passenger  Traffic. 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  extend  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  consideration  of  the  passenger  traffic.  I  believe, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  goods,  that  it  is  important 
to  direct  attention  to  the  encouragement  that  may  be  given  to  its 
increase  by  a  lowering  of  fares.     With  respect  to   passenger  traffic 
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much  has  already  been  accomplished  to  reduce  the  tolls  to  a  low 
charge;  but  it  is  believed  that  Companies  destined  to  accommodate 
populous  neighbourhoods  may,  with  benefit,  carry  their  system  of  re- 
duction still  further. 

The  Gauge  Commissioners'  Report  gives  at  46|  tons,  exclusive  of 
engine  and  tender,  the  total  weight  of  a  train  capable  of  containing 
1 26  first-class  passengers,  being  thus  composed,  viz. 

7  carriages  weighing  about  34    tons. 

126  first  class  passengers  with  their  luggage 12^^     „ 

Total  load 461 

or.  in  round  numbers,  three  first-class  passengers  to  a  ton  gross  weight; 
taking,  however,  the  mean  for  all  passengers,  the  number  per  gross  ton 
will  of  course  be  more  ;  I  assume  it  at  six  passengers  per  ton  gross. 

Now  in  the  preceding  tables  (pp.  107  and  110),  the  charge  per  ton 
per  mile  is  the  return  per  ton  net,  made  up  first  of  a  fixed  charge  for 
interest,  &c.,  determined  by  the  tonnage,  and  a  constant  addition  of 
•A5d.  per  ton  per  mile  deduced  from  the  experience  of  the  Belgian  Rail- 
ways. The  working  expenses  of  a  passenger  train  per  ton  per  mile  are 
considerably  greater  than  those  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  owing  to 
the  greater  speed,  expense  of  plant,  class  of  ofiicers,  &c. 

The  average  working  of  nine  years  on  the  Belgian  railways  gives 
the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  for  passenger  trains  at  \^^d.;  and  although  the 
difference  of  speed  might  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  cost  would 
be  less  on  the  Belgian  than  on  the  English  railways,  the  greater  skill 
of  the  Eno-lish  engineers  and  managers,  and  the  greater  cheapness  of 
coke  must,  I  have  no  doubt,  enable  them  to  work  at  their  higher 
speed  with  an  economy  equal  to  that  of  the  Belgian  railways,  even 
including  the  passenger  tax;  I  assume,  therefore,  in  the  following 
tables  1  '2^/.  as  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  passenger  trains. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  tables  (pp.  120  and  121)  shows  of 
how  great  importance  it  is  to  the  public,  that  the  traffic  per  line  should 
be  great. 

Taking  the  cost  at  ^31,000  per  mile,  and  allowing  10  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  capital,  we  find  that  a  line  with  an  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers of  120,000  per  mile  per  annum  should  charge  per  mile  per    d. 

passenger,  on  the  average  3"86 

While  a  line  with  the  traffic  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  (about  650,000 

passengers  per  mile  per  annum,)  may  charge 0"9 

.A  line  with  the  traffic  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  (viz.,  about 

700,000  per  mile  per  annum) 0'85 

With  a  traffic  of  1 J  million  (Paris  and  Orleans) 0-52 

Do.  H        ,,       (London  and  Greenwich)     0"50 

Do.  3"        „       (London  and  Blackwall,  Qy  ?)     0-33     ' 

The  actual  charges  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  were  in  1844  per 

mile  per  passenger  2'609 

In  1845  they  were  reduced  to  1'818 

By  this  important  reduction,  the  public  benefited  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousands,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  having 
been  in  1845  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  (or  for  the  half-year  as  222,000  is 
to  346,000*.) 

*  In  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  19th  March,  1846,  it  is 
stated  that  the  London  and  Birmingham,  Grand  Junction,  and  other  amalgamated 
companies  propose  to  reduce  their  charges  still  more,  that  is  to  say,  to  2d.  per  mile 
per  1st  class,  \}^d.  per  mile  per  2nd  class,  and  \d.  per  mile  per  3rd  class  passenger. 
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Withmit  pursiiiiio;  tlicso  illustrations  into  further  detail,  I  conclude 
from  them  that  the  public  and  the  Companies  are  both  highly  benefited 
by  a  large  concourse  of  goods  or  passenger  traffic  on  any  one  line, 
provided  that  the  managers  of  siich  line  are  alive  to  the  advantages  to 
themselves  of  encouraging  the  influx  of  traffic,  by  extraordinary  reduc- 
tions on  tolls  and  fares.  Referring  to  actual  results,  such  of  the  great 
Companies  as  have  tried  the  experiment  of  low  fares,  have  found  their 
receipts  increased.  The  London  and  Birmingham  and  Grand  Junction, 
the  Great  Western,  the  South  Eastern,  the  Brighton,  and  others  have 
reduced  their  fares  for  passengers,  and  by  return  tickets,  season  tickets, 
aTid  other  means,  rendered  the  travelling  much  less  expensive.  They 
have  likewise  made  great  reductions  in  their  charges  for  goods,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  profit  by  the  change.  The  reductions,  however,  have 
as  yet  only  been  applied  timidly,  and  not  to  the  extent  required  to 
give  fair  play  to  the  principle.  Hence  we  still  sec,  on  the  majority  of 
the  lines,  and  we  indeed  see  it  officially  reported,  that  their  trains  do 
not  travel  half  or  a  quarter  full.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  this 
■projitalle  reduction,  but  I  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  attained  on  the 
great  lines.  On  short  lines  the  working  expenses  are  proportionally  so 
much  greater,  that  the  limit  with  them  will  generally  be  (cfeteris 
paribus)  at  a  higher  standard. 

I  have  shown,  with  regard  to  goods,  that  in  Belgium,  while  the 
canals  carried  on  the  average  400,000  tons  of  goods  per  mile  per 
annum,  the  railways,  owing  to  their  high  charges  and  want  of  proper 
accommodation  for  the  goods  traffic,  carried  only  40,000  tons. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  railways  can  carry  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  the  canals,  and  that  they  offi'r  superior  advantages,  which 
ought  to  give  them  the  preference  without  any  chance  of  competition 
from  canals.  I  attribute  this  inconsistency  between  actual  results, 
and  results  that  ought  to  be,  to  the  neglect  of  an  important  branch  of 
railway  acconunodation. 

As  regards  the  passenger  traffic,  I  conceive  that  on  those  lines 
where  we  now  see  a  return  of  the  conveyance  of  1,000,000  passengers 
per  mile  per  annum,  we  shall  soon  see  returns  of  double  or  treble  that 
amount*.  There  are  railways  now  considering  the  propriety  of  con- 
tracting for  the  daily  conveyance  of  artisans  to  and  from  their  abodes 
near  the  metropolis  to  their  places  of  work,  at  rates  so  low,  that  the 
rent  of  their  houses  in  the  country,  supplied  with  every  requisite, 
added  to  the  cost  of  their  conveyance  by  railway  morning  and  evening, 
will  be  less  than  the  rents  which  they  pay  for  the  miserable  hovels  in 
which  they  now  reside. 

I  introduce  this  topic  for  the  sake  of  drawing  attention  to  an  im- 
portant ])rinciplo  enunciated  in  some  observations  which  1  shall  quote, 
viz.,  that  the  conveyance  of  the  masses,  i.  <?.,  of  third  class  passengers, 
should  have  a  close  relation  to  the  cost  of  conveyance  of  goods,  weight 
for  weight.  More  room  and  better  accommodation  must  be  afforded 
them;  but  as  a  set-off  to  the  additional  exi)ense  incurred  on  that  score, 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  time  and  cost  of  loading  and  unloading. 
In  order  to  adhere  throughout  this  essay  to  a  purely  statistical  cha- 

*  47,778  passengers  are  stated  to  have  been  conveyed  in  a  single  day  from  the 
London  Bridge  Station  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 
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racter,  I  designedly  avoid  entering  into  the  general  question  which  is 
here  incidentally  referred  to. 

I  quote  tlie  following  passage  from  the  re})ort  of  the  speech  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway  Company,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  held  on  the  10th  of  this  month^'".  The 
Chairman  stated  that  "  an  Association  had  l)een  recently  estahlished 
in  London  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  A 
A-ery  intelligent  memhcr  of  that  Association  considered  that  it  would 
be  an  error  of  judgment  to  improve  the  habitations  in  London,  and 
had  repeatedly  urged  the  erection  of  suitable  tenements  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  London,  in  order  that  they  and  their  families  might  enjoy 
the  pure  air  of  the  country.  He  considered  further,  that  this  plan  might 
be  eftectually  carried  out  by  the  means  of  railways,  and  a  proposal 
had  been  made  to  the  Board  by  an  eminent  architect,  who,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  industrious  classes,  proposed  to  construct  a  railway  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  plan  with  greater  effect.  But,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  came  to  the  Directors  to  ascertain  if  they  would  take  these 
people  home  and  back  again  at  a  cheap  rate.  And  he  considered  that 
they  might  effect  the  desired  object  if  they  could  carry  these  people  as 
if  they  were  goods,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  goods  were  conveyed. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  accept  the  proposition,  and 
bring  an  additional  amount  of  traffic  on  their  line,  thus  increasing  their 
profits,  and  conferring  great  advantages  on  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  community,  by  removing  them  from  the  moral  and  physical  efflu- 
vium generated  in  all  large  and  densely-populated  cities,  afford  them 
better  houses,  better  water,  better  lighting,  and  in  short,  almost  a 
change  of  existence." 

Now,  if  such  an  arrangement  as  this  were  carried  out,  and  believing 
that  in  a  commercial  or  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  metropolitan  railways,  and  all  railways  generally  terminat- 
ing in  very  populous  towns,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  any 
arrangements  which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  their  railway 
accessible  to  the  great  masses — infinitely  small  profits  multiplied  h/ 
millions  will,  in  a  public  and  private  point  of  view,  be  better  than 
large  profits  tmdtijjlied  hy  thousands,  or  perhaps  only  hundreds.  To 
carry  out  any  such  arrangement  as  is  here  contemplated,  of  course  the 
utmost  economy  consistent  with  safety  and  protection  from  the  weather 
would  be  studied.  The  first  item  of  saving  would  be  by  a  diminution 
in  the  s])eed  (perhaps  not  exceeding  20  miles  an  hour),  whereby  consi- 
derable reduction  would  be  made  in  the  working  charges — also  the 
number  of  passengers  per  ton  would  be  more  than  the  previous 
average  taken,  which  comprised  in  the  data  the  weight  for  the  accom- 
modation of  first-class  ])ass(!ngers. 

In  the  annexed  tables  (pp.  124  and  125)  I  have  illustrated  this 
subject  of  an  economical  and  profitable  conveyance  of  numbers  brouffht 
to  the  utmost  limit.  In  goods  trains  properly  loaded,  the  average  net 
weight  to  the  gross  wcnght  is  about  ^,  or  as  one  ton  net  to  two  tons 
gross.  The  sanu;  jjroportion  of  net  to  gross  weight  would  liuld  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  for  the  purposes  just  exjdained,  and  we 
should  thus  have  to  every  two  tons  gross  weight  fifteen  passengers 
conveyed. 

*  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  11th  March,  1846. 
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Tlie  average  charge  for  working  expenses  was  stated  to  be  (p.  119) 
1'2(/.  per  mile  per  ton  net  on  passenger  trains  generally.  The  lower 
speed  for  the  acconitnodation  of  the  passengers  now  considered,  would 
reduce  this  charge  considerably,  in  fact  bring  it  to  the  'Ai)d.  per  ton 
net  per  mile,  found  to  be  the  working  cost  of  goods  trains  on  the 
Belgian  railways.  Taking  therefore  •23(/.  as  the  cost  per  ton  gross, 
and  apjdying  the  ])roportion  above  deduced  of  fifteen  passengers  to 
two  tons  gross  weight,  I  have  constructed  the  annexed  tables,  (pp. 
124  and  125,)  again  as  before  divided  into  four  classes,  viz.  : 

1st.  Two  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  construction  of  £18,000  per  mile, 
and  £81,000  per  mile. 

2ndly.  Two  in  relation  to  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annimi,  also  to  the  interest  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Conclusions  from  preceding  Analyses  and  Tabular  Deductions. 

Assuming  that  which  from  the  past  management  of  many  of  the 
English  Railways,  I  am  warranted  in  assuming,  viz. :  that  an  enlight- 
ened desire  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  as  to  economy,  speed,  and 
safety,  will  continue  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  the  managers;  it  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  where  hitherto  .')00,000  pas- 
sengers have  travelled,  1,000,000  should  by  reduced  fares  and  increased 
accommodation  be  induced  to  travel  in  future; — and  that  where 
hitherto  500,000  tons  of  goods  have  been  conveyed,  a  demand  sliould 
be  created  by  reducing  the  charges,  for  the  conveyance  of  1,000,000  tons. 

But  this  important  benefit  cannot  be  obtained  bv  the  formation  of 
directly  competing  lines,  which  must  divide  the  traffic  between  them, 
and  thus  of  necessity  prevent  that  great  reduction  of  tolls  and  fares 
which  the  tables  show  to  be  consistent  only  with  increase  of  traffic. 

By  the  same  tables  it  appears  that  where  the  traffic  is  very  large 
the  original  cost  of  the  railway  has  an  influence  on  the  amount  which 
it  is  necessary  to  charge  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  relative 
costs.  For  example,  with  an  amoimt  of  passenger  traffic  corresponding 
to  500,000  tons  per  mile  ]ier  annum,  the  expense  of  conveying  a 
passenger  is,  with  an  original  cost  of  £31,000,  and  an  allowance  of 
10  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  'Vid.  or  xoV^-  >  whereas,  with  the  original 
cost  of  £18,000,  and  a  similar  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  interest,  the 
cost  of  conveying  a  passenger  is  'Q^d.  or  yo  o^- 

The  same  tables  shew  that  with  an  average  passenger  traffic,  cor- 
responding to  40,000  tons  per  mile  per  annum,  the  remunerating  charge 
at  10  per  cent,  interest,  and  £31,000  original  cost  per  mile,  is  \^d.  on 
the  average. 

And  that  with  a  passenger  traffic  corresponding  to  500,000  tons  per 
mile  per  annum,  a  charge  of  -nro^/.  would  produce  the  same  remunera- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  on  the  same  original  cost  of  £31,000  per  mile. 

But  if  railways  are  thus,  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  to  con- 
vey great  numbers  of  passengers  and  great  quantities  of  merchandise, 
it  is  most  important  that  no  system  be  peremptorily  and  finally  adopted 
which  shall  limit  the  powers  of  railways  to  give  accommodation  to  that 
])rospective  increase  of  traffic.  All  railway  systems  ought  to  be 
eminently  expansive ;  and  to  take  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  as  a  criterion  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future,  nay,  of 
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that  which  the  public  will  shortly  demand,  and  to  found  any  con- 
clusion on  such  a  narrow  basis,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  public 
interests.  These  demand  from  our  engineers  (and  they  will,  I  doubt 
not,  satisfy  the  demand)  increased  power,  increased  speed,  and  increased 
economy. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  railway  system  is  but  commenced ; 
and  looking  at  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  loco- 
motives, enabling  them  to  accomplish  the  conveyance  of  loads  double 
those  they  could  draw  some  years  ago,  let  us  be  careful  in  adopting 
the  present  average  speed  and  loads  of  passenger  and  other  trains  as  the 
speed  and  loads  that  will  be  required  some  years  hence  by  the  public. 
Let  us  not  devise  our  future  works  and  arrangements  with  the  idea  of 
"  finality"  to  cramp  our  exertions. 

The  traific  is  not  simply  to  be  diverted  from  existing  channels, — it 
is  to  be  created  by  every  encouragement  of  cheapness  of  transit,  regu- 
larity, safety,  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  enlightened 
economy  in  the  management  and  working. 

These  objects  can  only  be  fully  attained  by  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  all  officers  employed  on  railways ;  and  all  must  be  so  remunerated 
as  to  be  encouraged  in  making  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  essential 
to  introduce  the  improvements  thus  indidited. 

Companies  should  themselves  undertake  (without  mediators)  the 
conveyance  of  goods.  The  communication  ought  to  be  direct  between 
the  great  commercial  and  maiuifacturiiig  public  and  the  railway 
managers.  Otherwise  the  bold  reductions  recommended  in  the  carriage 
of  goods  would  probably  be  attended  by  a  loss,  for  they  would  not  in 
all  likelihood  be  met  by  corresponding  reductions  by  carriers,  and  the 
public  would  not  have  the  attraction  of  the  very  low  fares  so  essential 
to  secure  great  quantities.  There  are  defects  inherent  in  the  practice 
of  conveyance  of  goods  by  intermediate  carriers  which  must  of  neces- 
sity act  as  a  discouragement  to  the  increase  of  traffic.  For  example, 
by  the  present  system  of  sending  merchandise  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  carriers,  intermediate  stations  in  relation  with  the  smaller 
towns  do  not  afford  them  daily  communication,  because  the  carriers 
have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  goods  to  load  a  truck  for  each  day.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  carriage  of  the  goods  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  for  each  town  would  not  be  divided 
into  as  many  loads  as  there  may  be  carriers  to  that  station,  the  delivery 
could  be  a  daily  one.  Hence  the  public  would  have  the  advantage  of 
a  more  exact  service,  and  of  greater  dispatch,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  amount. 

The  payment  of  two  managements,  double  profits,  &c.,  must  of 
course  enhance  the  charges.  The  public  interest,  moreover,  does  not 
so  quickly  identify  itself  with  that  of  private  carriers  as  with  that 
of  great  Companies,  and  does  not  act  so  quickly  upon  the  former  as 
upon  the  latter. 

Considering  the  item  of  economy  in  the  working  expenses,  chiefly 
in  that  part  embraced  under  the  head  of  locomotive  expenses,  viz., 
coke,  oil,  &c.,  the  tables  show  that  when  the  traffic  is  so  great  as  to 
make  the  fixed  charge  for  interest  per  ton  very  small,  this  item  of 
working  cost  is  most  important.  Now  various  means  have  been 
adopted  to  reduce  this  cost,  which  I  shall  simply  report  upon  without 
recommending  any  in  particular. 
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One  of  these  methods  lias  been,  and  continues  to  he  adopted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  who, 
after  having  had  considerable  experience  of  the  effect  of  working  the 
locomotives  in  the  usual  way  at  the  direct  cost  of  the  Company,  let 
the  work  by  contract  to  the  engine-drivers  and  others,  including 
supply  of  coke,  oil,  &c.,  and  repair  of  engines;  the  result  was  astonish- 
ing, the  saving  being  found  to  be  as  17  to  30,  or  more  than  one-half. 

I  am  informed  that  it  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  this  plan 
in  keeping  regularity  on  the  lino.  On  arriving  at  a  station,  if  there 
■were  any  xuiusual  delay,  immediately  the  engine-driver  whose  steam 
■was  being  tlu^reby  wasted,  and  whose  profits  were  proportionately 
diminished,  roused  the  guards  and  superintendents,  and  thus  his  in- 
terest succeeded  better  in  introducing  regularity  than  the  supervision 
of  the  police.  The  saving  in  materials,  coke  and  oil,  was  quite  unex- 
pected in  amount. 

I  learn  "  that  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  the  engine-drivers 
have  had  for  some  time  the  benefit  of  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds.  A  certain  fixed  amount  of  coke  per 
mile  is  allowed  to  them,  and  the  quantity  saved  by  them  at  the  week's 
end  is  taken  note  of,  and  they  receive  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  value 
of  the  coke  thus  saved.  The  effect  produced  is  seen  in  the  smallness 
of  the  present  fixed  allowance  per  mile  as  compared  with  the  quantity 
allowed  at  first."  My  informant,  who  has  tested  the  efficacy  of  the 
principle,  adds,  "  I  think  there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  giving  the  mechanic  a  direct  interest  in  his  work." 

On  the  Paris  and  Orleans  line  a  bonus  is  held  out  for  a  similar 
object  to  the  engine-drivers,  and  locomotive  department  generally,  by 
giving  them  a  share  in  the  profits  arising*  from  the  saving  they  effect 
in  the  consumption  of  coke.  The  expenses  by  that  plan  diminished 
upwards  of  7  per  cent,  in  1844  as  compared  with  1843,  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  coke  being  only  2  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  years. 

The  same  Company  carry  still  furtlier  the  principle  of  allowing 
their  employes  to  participate  in  the  surplus  profits  where  these  have 
reached  above  a  certain  per  centage,  and  the  following  details  explain 
the  general  plan  hitherto  followed  in  the  distribution  of  such  profits. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company  conceive  that  they  have 
obtained,  from  this  regulation,  results  highly  satisfactory.  The  arrange- 
ment consists  in  holding  out  encouragements  for  efficient  services  per- 
formed with  due  attention  to  economy,  bv  giving  a  right  to  the  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Company  to  a  participation  in  the  pro- 
fits above  8  per  cent.,  according  to  a  scale  dependent  upon  the  relative 
station  and  usefulness  of  each. 

For  the  year  1844  the  division  of  profits  was  made  according  to 
the  following  statement: — 

(The  exchange  is  taken  at  ^'1  =  25  francs.) 

Fs.  £ 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were 6,901,786  =  276,071 

Expenses   3,286,662  =  131,466 

Net  receipts 3,615,124   =  144,605 

*  See  Report,  dated  29th  March,  1845,  page  1'. 
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Fs.  £  £ 

Brought  forward    144,605 

The  statutes  regulate  the  application  of  this 
surplus  as  follows  : — 

1  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  capital  stock 

of  the  Company    400,000=      1G,000 

3  per  cent,  interest  on  redeemed  and  redeem- 

.able  shares 1,200,000   =     48,000 

Annuity  to  Mr.  Leconte,  the  grantee  12,000   =  480 

Dividend  to  the  shareholders,  equal  to  8  per 

cent,  per  annum,  including  the  interest 

on  the  redeemed  and  redeemable  shares, 

and  the  sinking  fund 1,600,000   =     04,000 

128,480 

Total  payments  as  fixed  by  the  statutes   .3,212,000  =    128,480    

Excess  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows .£^16,125 

15  per  cent,  on  this  surplus  to  be  divided 

among  the  officers   and   men  of  the  Fs.                      £      s.     d. 

Company  00,468      =       2,418   14     4 

Remains  for  additional  distribution  among 

the  shareholders    :;42,055      =      13,700     0     0 

Which  added  to  the 1,200,000 

and    1,600,000 

previously  set  aside,  gives    3,142,655      =   125,706     0     0 

Or  at  the  rate  of  about  9  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company. 


Mode  of  Distribution. 

The  distribution  of  the  15  per  cent,  above  mentioned  was  regu- 
lated as  follows : — 

The  officers  and  men  employed  by  the  Company  are  divided  into 
tliree  classes,  viz. — 

In  the  Urst, — engineers  and  superintendents. — The  managers  of 
departments  and  such  others  among  the  responsible  officers  as  may  be 
deemed  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  this  category  by  the  Directors. 

In  the  second, — all  responsible  officers  not  included  in  the  first, 
and  such  others  as  may  be  deemed  entitled  by  the  Directors. 

In  the  third  are  comprised  all  others  engaged  by  the  year  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  i.  c,  receiving  an  annual  salary. 

For  the  first  class,  each  one  -will  be  entitled  to  -^^  of  the  15  per 
cent,  for  every  1000  francs  (ct40)  of  his  annual  salary. 

For  the  second  class,  the  participation  will  be  — -jj-  for  each  1000 
francs  (£40)  of  annual  salary;  one-half  the  share  so  falling  to  each 
member  of  this  category  shall  be  invested  either  in  stock  or  in  a 
savings'  bank,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  ]icrson  entitled, 
by  tlu^  Directors  of  the  Company,  whose  sanction  will  be  rccjuircd  for 
the  withdrawal  or  assignment  of  tlie  same;  the  second  half  will  be 
j)aid  in  cash. 

The  balance  will  be  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  third  class  as 
follows: — 

The  one-half  .shall  be  assigned  among  all  the  members,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  annual  salaries,  and  be  similarly  vested  either 
in  the  savings'  bank  or  stock,  iu  the  rame  of  the  Company  as  trustees, 

VOL.    IX.       PAUT    II.  K 
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for  the  benefit  of  each.  The  second  half  shall  be  distributed  in  cash, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendents,  to  those  members  of  the 
division  who  shall  have  distinguished  themselves. 

For  1844  these  additions  to  the  annual  incomes  were  as  follows: — 

Fs.  £     s.   d. 

For  the  1st  class,  the  total  salaries  of  which 
amounted  to  70,000  fs.  (i:2,828),  the  in- 
crease was  rather  more  than  20  per  cent, 
on  the  salaries 14,260    =      570     8     0 

For  the  2nd  class,  the  total  salaries  of  which 
amounted  to  103,800  fs.  (£4,152),  the  in- 
crease was  rather  more  than  12  per  cent,  on 
the  salary    12,552    =      502     1     7 

For  the  3rd,  the  total  salaries  of  which  amounted 
to  743,572  fs.  (£29,743),  the  increase  was 
leather  more  than  40- per  cent,  on  the  salary     33,GG5     =  1,346  12     0 

Totals 60,468    =  2,419     1     7 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  taken  to  hold  out  encouragement  to 
the  subordinate  servants  of  railway  companies,  I  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rail- 
way companies  themselves,  that  some  means  should  be  devised  to  make 
the  employes  directly  interested  in  the  increase  of  profits  which  they 
may  be  instrumental,  although  it  may  be  only  to  a  small  degree,  in 
producing. 

The  superior  officers  of  a  great  company  will,  generally,  be  sup- 
ported in  the  A^ery  great  mental  exertion  and  bodily  fatigue  their 
arduous  duties  call  upon  them  to  undergo,  by  their  sense  of  justice  to 
their  employers,  and  the  praiseworthy  desire  for  distinction  and  con- 
sequent improvement  in  their  positions  and  incomes;  but  such  motives 
cannot  be  supposed  to  influence  equally  all  the  subordinate  servants, 
down  to  the  very  workmen ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  upon  the 
willing  effi^rts  of  all,  without  excepting  those  in  the  most  subordinate 
grades,  will  the  successful  introduction  of  reforms,  tending  to  the  very 
economical  conveyance  of  great  numbers  of  passengers  and  great  quan- 
tities of  goods,  in  an  essential  degree  depencl. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  views,  than  the  adoption  of  any  expres- 
sion that  could  be  construed  into  a  belief,  that  the  subordinate  em- 
ployes of  railways  Avould  consciously  relax  in  their  effiirts  to  discharge 
their  duties  efficiently;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  imiversally  acknowledged, 
that  railway  com])anies  are  exceedingly  Avell  served;  still,  where  a 
man's  salary  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  revenue  he  derives  from  his 
office,  and  Avitli  little  prospect  of  any  increase  in  his  salary  by  extra 
exertions,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  generally  to  volunteer  these  exer- 
tions beyond  tlie  requirements  of  ordinary  routine  business. — "  It  is  the 
interest  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can;  and  if  his 
emoluments  are  to  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  he  does  or  does  not 
}H'rform  some  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly  his  interest,  at  least 
as  interest  is  vulgarly  understood,  either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or,  if 
he  is  subject  to  some  authority  that  will  not  suffin-  him  to  do  this,  to 
])erform  it  in  as  careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will 
perniil.  If  he  is  naturally  active  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way  from  which  he  can  derive 
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sonic  advantage,  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  from  which 
he  can  derive  none*." 

The  increase  in  goods  traffic,  where  it  is  to  depend  either  upon  the 
diversion  of  existing  traffic  from  inferior  channels  into  whicli  habit 
continues  to  drive  it,  or  upon  the  creation  of  new  traffic  by  the  facilities 
offered,  may  be  imdoubtcdly  effected  by  the  individual  efforts  of  those 
officers,  who  by  their  situations  come  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  controlers  of  such  traffic — the  station  superintendents  for  ex- 
ample. If  these  knew  that  their  emoluments  would  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  any  increase  in  the  traffic  at  their  stations — they  would, 
if  in  an  agricultural  district  for  example,  avail  themselves  of  their 
opportunities  of  contact  with  the  farmers  of  their  neighbourhood,  to 
point  out  to  them  the  advantages  offered  by  the  railway  for  the  con- 
veyance of  manure,  or  agricultural  produce — if  in  a  mineral  district, 
or  a  locality  possessed  of  any  natural  product  imperfectly  explored, 
they  would  make  it  their  study  to  learn  the  wants  of  such  districts  as 
regards  facility  of  transit,  and  if  necessary  make  such  wants  kno-svn, 
or  point  out  the  required  improvements.  The  results  of  such  activity 
and  exertions  at  one  station  or  in  one  isolated  case  would  be  insigni- 
ficant; but  if  a  spirit  of  this  kind  could  by  any  system  be  infused  into 
all  the  members  of  the  general  body  of  the  assistants,  the  results  of 
their  united  exertions  would  in  the  aggregate  be  most  important. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employes  feel  that  by  increase  of  labour 
they  only  add  to  their  own  toil  without  any  corresponding  increase  iu 
their  emoluments,  the  majority  will  allow  things  to  remain  as  they 
find  them,  and  feel  no  desire  beyond  that  of  just  doing  their  duty  and 
no  more. 

When  on  lines  of  railway  already  commanding  very  great  traffic, 
observations  are  made  tending  to  show  that  by  some  light  extra  exertion, 
or  by  trifling  alterations  in  arrangements  to  meet  public  demand,  the 
conveyance  of  a  new  class  of  goods  can  be  secured,  or  its  quantity  much 
increased — sometimes  the  remark  is  made,  "  that  really  the  line  is  as 
full  as  it  well  can  be,  and  any  great  addition  will  only  tend  to  create 
confusion." 

At  other  times,  the  recommendation  to  open  out  a  new  source  of 
income  to  a  railway  by  the  carriage  of  some  species  of  heavy  goods 
hitherto  conveyed  by  canal,  is  met  by  the  observation,  that  "really  the 
goods  trains  are  already  so  numerous  as  to  interfere  sadly  Avitli  the 
passenger  traffic" — "that  the  latter  is  the  most  profitable,  and  therefore 
the  most  worthy  of  all  attention," — and  thus  an  improvement  is  delayed, 
or  it  may  be  altogether  omitted. 

Now  it  is  questionable  whether  such  observations  would  occur, 
if  with  every  increase  of  traffic,  and  consequent  increase  of  profit, 
a  corresponding  increase  took  place  in  the  emolument  of  the  servants 
of  the  Company. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  appropriate  illustrations 
of  great  improvements  that  have  been  brought  about  by  tlie  enlight- 
ened exertions  of  persevering  managers  of  railway  traffic,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  goods  as  well  as  passengers.  So  little  has  hitherto  been  done, 
however,   towards    rendering  railways  availabh;  for   the   carriage  of 

*  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  "  Weiilth  of  Nations,"  book  v.  cap.  1. 
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provisions,  that  I  prefer  ^ivino;  one  or  two  examples  of  wliat  has  been 
accomphshed  in  this  way — taking  for  instance  the  supply  of  fish,  as 
beino;  an  article  of  food,  the  conveyance  of  which  is  by  no  means 
po[iu1ar  with  traflic  superintendents,  and  it  may  be  fairly  added  with 
the  ]iul)lic  also,  owing  to  the  careless  and  positively  oflf'ensivc  way  in 
which  it  is  thrust  in  sometimes  in  the  same  carriages  with  second  and 
third-class  passengers. 

Until  lately,  but  small  attention  hail  been  paid  to  the  conveyance 
of  fish  to  Manchester,  and  its  price  then  ranged  from  <od.  to  Is.  per  lb. 
At  that  time  the  weekly  suj^ply  brought  chiefly  from  Hull  was  about 
three  tons  per  week  per  railway.  Through  the  exertions  of  Captain 
Lawes,  fiicilitics  were  offered  for  the  conveyance  of  fish  from  Hull 
to  Manchester  at  rates  similar  to  those  charged  for  the  ordinary  heavy 
merchandise  amounting  to  l(w.  to  20s.  a  ton,  or  about  one-tenth  of  a 
pennv  ])er  lb.  At  first  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  carriage  had 
but  little  effect  on  the  price,  the  fish  vendors  continuing  to  sell  the  fish 
at  much  the  same  rate  as  before,  and  consequently  the  amount  brought 
by  railway  was  increased  but  little.  The  principle  of  competition  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fish  selhsrs,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  price  to  1^<:/.  to  2(1.  per  lb. 

The  carriage  by  railway  has  increased  from  three  tons  to  eighty 
tons  weekly — thus  the  Railway  Company  as  carriers,  the  public 
as  consumers,  and  the  fishermen  as  producers,  have  all  been  gainers 
by  this  improvement,  the  result  of  the  exertion  of  an  enlightened 
manager. 

It  must  not  be  siipposed  that  even  so  trifling  a  change  as  this  from 
the  established  practice  can  be  aceomplishcil  without  trouble.  To  prove 
the  reverse,  it  is  sufiicient  to  state  that  the  fish  from  Hull  to  Man- 
chester has  never  got  further,  as  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Com- 
pany refused  to  carry  it  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Preston  and  Wyre  Company  and  the  Manchester  and  Bolton 
Company  established  a  similar  fish  trade  from  Fleetwood  to  Man- 
chester, but  it  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  North  Union  Company 
(an  intermediate  link)  insisting  on  a  charge  larger  than  both  the  other 
Companies'  charges  put  together. 

During  the  scarcity  of  hay  which  prevailed  last  season,  the  ]\Ian- 
chester  and  Bolton  Railway  and  the  Preston  and  Wyre  Railway  Com- 
panies carried  hay  from  Ireland  to  IManchcster,  at  a  charge  for  50  miles 
of  10.?.  Ad.  per  ton,  and  this  with  the  charge  for  the  sea  transit  and  the 
land  transit  on  the  Irish  side,  still  left  the  hay  considerably  cheaper  than 
that  to  be  then  purchased  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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Facts  and  Calculations  respecting  the  Population  and  Territory/  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     By  the  late  Dii.  Currie. 

[The  followin;^  notes  on  the  population  and  territory  of  the  United 
States  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Currie  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
They  were  found  among  his  papers  by  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  AV.  Wal- 
lace Currie,  of  Liverpool,  avIio  transmitted  them  to  Mr.  Porter,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  at  a  very  recent  date.  Through  his  kindness  we  are 
enabled  to  put  them  on  record  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  where  they 
merit  a  place  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  fiicts,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  calculations.  Since  their  date  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  decennial  censuses.  Abstracts  from  these  are  subjoined, 
closing  with  the  agricultural  statistics  derived  from  data  collected  at 
the  period  of  the  last  census  in  1840,  which  have  a  temporary  interest, 
as  well  as  a  permanent  value.  These  abstracts  have  appeared  at  suc- 
cessive periods  in  the  American  Almanack.'] 

Pojmlation  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  a  century  ago,  the  country  which 
now  composes  the  United  States  of  America,^contained  but  a  few 
thousand  civilized  inhabitants,  and  that  now  the  same  country  contains 
four  or  five  millions. 

But  the  causes  of  this  vast  increase  of  numbers  seem  not  to  be 
equally  avcU  understood.  It  is  believed  that  many  persons  still  sup- 
pose the  population  of  America  to  be  chiefly  indebted  for  its  growth 
to  emigrations  from  other  countries;  and  that  it  must  become  stationary 
when  they  cease  to  take  place.  Some  facts  and  calculations  will  be 
set  down  upon  this  sheet,  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  natural  increase 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  and  to  show  that  the  great  progress  of 
wealth  and  population  in  that  country,  is  chiefly  derived  from  in- 
ternal causes,  and  of  course  less  liable  to  interruption  from  without. 

The  highest  estimate  that  is  recollected,  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants removing  to  America  in  any  one  year,  supposes  the  number  to 
be  10,000'"'.  If  the  same  number  had  removed  every  year  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country,  it  would  make  in  the  whole  about 
1,600,000.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  estimate  was  made  for 
a  period  when  emigrations  were  unusually  numerous;  that  during  the 
many  years  of  war  which  have  taken  place  they  have  been  very  few, 
and  that  in  former  years,  when  the  mnnber  of  emigrants  was  com- 
plained of  as  an  evil.,  it  was  not  reckoned  so  hight.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  5000  persons  per  annum  is  a  liberal  allowance  for 
the  average  number  of  ])ersons  removing  to  America  since  its  first 
settlement.  This,  in  tlie  year  1790,  would  amount  to  800,000 
])ersons. 

At  the  end  of  1700,  and  beginning  of  1701,  there  Avcre  enumerated 
in  the  General  Census,  the  number  of  .'i,093,412  inhabitants;}:.  As 
some  places  were  not  enumerated  at  all,  and  from  others  no  return  was 
mafle,  there  can  b(!  little  doiiht  but  the  actual  number  then,  was 
something  more  than  4,00(),0()().     Siqiposing  them  to  iiave  increased, 

*  Cooper's  Information.  f  Dou-^las's  Summary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  'i'l'o. 
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At  the  end  of  1690 125,000 

1670 62,500 

„            1650 31,250 

1630 15,625 


SO  as  to  double  their  numbers  once  in  twenty  years — then,  in  the 
several  preceding  periods  of  twenty  years,  since  the  year  1630,  the 
numbers  would  stand  thus — 

At  the  end  of  1790 4,000,000 

„  1770 2,000,000 

„  1750 1,000,000 

,,  1730 500,000 

1710 250,000 

but  as  this  last  date  reaches  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  first  settle- 
ments in  North  America,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  con- 
tained so  many  as  15,000  inhabitants.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  they 
must  have  doubled  their  numbers  oftener  than  once  in  twenty  years — 
that  is,  they  must  have  increased  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent., 
compounding  the  increase  with  the  principal  at  the  end  of  every  twenty 
years. 

To  determine  how  far  this  ratio  of  increase  is  justified  by  other 
facts,  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  and  compare  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  four  different  periods,  viz.,  1750,  1774,  17^2,  and 
1791.  The  following  estimate  has  been  formed  of  those  numbers 
about  the  year  1750: — 

In  1751  Massachusetts*  contained  200,000 

„       Connecticut 100,000 

„       Rhode  Islandt 30,000 

„       New  Hampshire  24,000 

In  1756,  one  account  J  says  New  York  contained  100,000 

,,        Another§    96,775 

In  1750,  suppose  therefore  it  contained  90,000 

In  1745,  New  Jersey  contained    61,403 

In  1750,  suppose  therefore  66,000 

In  170011,  in  Pennsylvania  the  Taxables  were 31,667 

In  1793,  ditto    91,177 

By  a  conjectural  proportion,  therefore,  the  number  of  Taxables  in  1791 
must  have  been  about  80,000.  Then  as  86,000  is  to  434,373,  (the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1791,)  so  is  31,667  to  159,945  the  number  of  1760,  which 
subtracted  from  the  Census  of  1791,  gives  an  increase  of  274,428  for 
thirty  years,  of  which  one-third  part,  or  91,379  is  the  mean  increase  for 
ten  years  ;  but  supposing  the  increase  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  1760  to 

have  been  but  70,000,  there  will  remain  for  the  whole  number  in  1750 89,945 

Delaware. — Suppose  in  the  same  proportion  to  its  present  nvrni- 

bers  as  Pennsylvania    12,224 

In  1751  or  1752^,  in  Maryland  the  Taxables  were    40,000 

Taxables  are  understood  to  be  all  white  men  above  16  years 
of  age,  and  all  black  persons  from  16  to  60 — say  then  that 
to  every  100  white  males  above  16  there  ai'e 
100       ditto        below  16,  and 
200  white  females  of  all  ages — 
200  blacks  from  16  to  60,  and 
200  of  all  other  ages 

Total  800  of  which  300  are  Taxables**,  then  as  300  is 

to  800,  so  is  40,000  to 106,666 


Carried  over 106,666     612,169 

•  Douglas's  Summary,  vol  ii.,  p.  180;  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  225. 

f  Morse's  Geography  says  that  in  1748  Rhode  Island  contained  34,128. 

X  Smith,  p.  225.  §  Morse's  Geography. 

!|  Cox's  View,  p.  481.         \  Douglas,  vol.  u.,  p.  363.         **  Jefferson,  p.  129. 
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Brought  forward  106,666     612,169 

But  as  in  those  States  the  number  of  blacks  is  to  that  of  whites 

only  as  10  to  11,  deduct  therefore  sjud  part  of  this  number....       4,121 


In  1750,  in  Virginia*,  Tytheables  were  100,000 

Then  by  the  same  rule  as  before,  as  300  is  to  800,  so  is 

100,000  to   2G6,(i66 

Deduct  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  Maryland 12,121 


102,545 


254,545 


The  numbers  of  the  following  States  must  be  supplied  in  a  great 
measure  from  conjecture : — 

1710  in  North  Carolina,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants     10,000 

1750  suppose  one-third  of  tlie  increase  since  1710 120,000 

South  Carolina. — Suppose  in  the  same  ratio  to  its  present 

numbers  as  North  CaroUna 80,000 

Georgia. — The  settlement  of  it  but  then  lately  commenced : 

suppose  it  had 10,000 


About  1750. — Total  of  inhabitants  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies 1,179,259 

,,     1790.— Whole  number  in  the  Thirteen  States 4,000,000 

Being  about  3fL.  times  the  number  of  1750.  If  this  increase  be  com- 
puted in  the  manner  of  simple  interest,  it  affords  a  ratio  of  5-98,  or 
very  nearly  6  per  cent.,  or  in  the  manner  of  compound  interest  of 
betwen  3  and  3^  per  cent.  Any  number  increased  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  is  doubled,  in  about  twenty-three  years 
and  a  half,  and  at  3g  per  cent,  in  about  twenty  years ;  that  is,  it  is 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  simple  increase  for  the  same  period. 

The  next  period  which  will  be  adverted  to  is  the  year  1774. 

An  able  and  ingenious  authort,  who  was  very  thoroughly  conversant 
in  colonial  affairs,  supposes,  that  at  that  time,  the  whole  number  of  colo- 
nists could  not  exceed  2, 141, .307.  The  difference  between  this  number 
and  that  of  1750,  gives  a  compound  increase  of  hardly  3  per  cent., 
while  the  subsequent  ratio,  up  to  1790,  i^  more  than  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  These  different  rates  of  increase,  while  they  confirm  the 
general  principles  here  contended  for,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion,  that 
Governor  Pownall's  calculation  is  too  low,  or  wdiat  perhaps  is  more 
probable,  that  the  foregoing  estimate  for  1750  is  somewhat  too  high. 

In  1782  a  return  was  made  to  Congress  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 

several  States,  by  which  there  appeared  to  be  2,389,300 

This  return  was  then  believed  to  be  accurate,  for  it  was  made  the  rule 
for  the  assessment  of  public  burthens  among  the  States.  But  in  1784 
the  accuracy  of  it  was  attacked  by  Lord  Sheffield,  who  affirmed  it  was 
too  great ;  if  it  was  in  fact  as  much  too  great  as  he  supposed,  then  the 
increase  of  numbers  from  that  time  to  1790  must  have  exceded  all  credi- 
bility.    But  allowing  it  to  have  been  accurate,  the  difference  between  the 

number  of   1790    4,000,000 

And  this  number  of  1782 2,389,300 


Is 1,610,700 

From  this  deduct  for  emigrants,  viz. : — 

10,000  emigrants  per  annum  for  nine  years 90,000 

Increase  of  ditto  at  5  per  cent,  for  four  years  and  one-half  20,250 

110,250 


Natural  incrca.se  in  nine  3'ears  1,500,450 

*  Jefferson's  Notes,  p.  122.  f  Pownall's  Memorial,  p.  02. 
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which  calculated  upon  the  mimher  of  inhabitants  returned  in  1782, 
gives  the  astonishin;^  natural  increase  of  6'97,  or  very  nearly  7  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

From  those  statements  compared  with  each  other,  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  179'^  the  actual  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States, 
beyond  tlie  number  ever  imported,  must  have  been  3,200,000,  or  after 
the  most  liberal  allowances,  at  least  three  millions.  That  the  whole 
rate  of  increase  upon  the  numbers  at  any  given  period,  has  been  more 
than  5  per  cent.,  and  deducting  for  emigrations,  that  it  has  been  about 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  for  any  twenty  years  successively,  or  3tj  per  cent. 
com])ound  increase  for  any  period  that  has  yet  elapsed. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  no  inference  as  to  the  future  popula- 
tion of  America  can  bo  derived  from  these  facts,  because  as  the  country 
becomes  more  thickly  settled,  the  increase  will  be  slower.  TVe  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  what  weight  the  ol)jection  possesses. 

The  Eastern  States  are  the  most  thickly  inhabited.  The  greater 
part  of  the  emigrations  from  them,  have  been  cither  to  other  States  in 
New  England  or  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1750,  New  England  and  New  York  together  contained      444,000 
In  1790,  Ditto 1,1548,942 

having  more  than  trebled  their  number  in  40  years,  and  increased 
during  all  that  period,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  upon  their 
original  number;  and  in  the  compound  ratio  of  nearly  3  per  cent.  And 
as  many  more  persons  have  emigrated  from  these  States  than  have 
come  into  them  from  abroad,  all  this,  and  somethinc/  moi'e,  is  their 
natural  increase.; 

In  1730  Massachusetts  contained  thirty- two  persons,  and  in 

1790  about  sixty  persons  to  each  square  mile. 
In  1750  Connecticut  contained  twenty  persons,  and  in 

1790  about  fifty  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
In  1750  Rhode  Island  contained  about  twenty-three,  and  in 

1790  about  fifty-two  inhabitants  per  square  mile  : 

so  that  besides  the  numerous  emigrants  these  States  have  sent  forth, 
they  have  more  than  doubled  their  numbers  in  forty  years,  and  nearly 
trebled  them  since  they  contained  twenty  persons  to  each  square 
mile. 

jNIr.  Jett'erson  f  lias  taken  some  pains  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Virginia  double  their  numbers  once  in  twenty-seven  years  and  a 
quarter.  He  also  proves  by  an  ingenious  calculation  :|:,  that  in  1782, 
the  numbers  in  Virginia  were  567,614. 

In  1790,  the  same  country,  (part  of  which  made  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky,) contained  821,287,  giving  an  increase  of  4^-^^,  or  very  nearly 
5  per  cent.,  and  doubling  their  numbers,  not  in  twenty-seven  years 
and  a  quarter,  as  JMr.  Jeiferson  endeavoured  to  prove,  but  in  less  than 
twenty-one  years. 

Virginia,  (exclusive  of  Kentucky,)  added  about  180,000  to  its 
numbers,  between  1782  and  1790,  the  period  when  the  numerous 
emigrations  to  Kentucky  caused  so  great  a  drain  upon  its  popu- 
lation. 

*  Observations,  tkc,  p.  139.        t  Jefferson's  Notes,  p.  123.         +  lb.,  p.  128. 
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In  I78O"',  the  number  of  militia,  west  of  tlic  Blue  Ridge,  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  11,440,  which,  multiplied  by  four,  gives  for  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  45,760. 

In  1790,  the  same  county  contained  151,235,  those  counties 
having  more  than  trebled  tlieir  numbers  in  ten  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  facts  (and  many  more  of  a  similar 
tendency  might  be  adduced),  are  drawn  from  the  former  and  least 
prosperous  state  of  America;  and  from  periods,  which  were  either 
absolutely  those  of  public  calamity,  or  at  best,  were  not  those  of 
national  prosperity:  yet,  it  is  ajiprchended,  they  sufficiently  prove, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  increase,  at  least,  as  fast,  as 
at  the  compound  ratio  of  3|-  per  cent. ;  that  should  foreigners  cease  to 
remove  there,  it  would  not  prevent  more  than  one-fifteenth  or  one- 
twentieth  of  this  increase;  and  that  there  are,  as  yet,  no  symptoms 
of  this  rate  of  increase  being  at  all  diminished  by  the  crowded  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  The  United  States  must  contain  18,000,000  of 
people  to  equal  the  average  of  New  England,  and  55,000,000  to  equal 
the  rate  of  population  in  I\Iassachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  causes  of  this  great  increase  of  population,  so  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, might  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  explained,  by  a  review  of  the 
state  of  manners,  society,  property,  and  government  in  that  country. — 
The  discussion  would,  however,  be  too  long  for  the  present  sheet,  and 
is  therefore  forborne. 

Calculations  of  the  present  Ntimber  of  Inhabitants  in  the  United  States. 


At  the  end  of  the  year  1790.,..  4,000,000 
Increase  1  year  at  3^  per  cent.      140,000 


1791.... 
Increase  1  year  at  Si  per  cent. 


4,140,000 
144,900 


1792...  4,284,900 

Increase  1  year  at  3^  per  cent.  149,971 

1793....  4,434,871 

Increase  1  year  at  3^  per  cent.  155,110 


1794....  4,589,981 


Brought  forward   4,589,981 

Increase  1  year  at  3^  per  cent.      160,649 


At  the  end  of  the  year  1795.... 
Increase  1  year  at  3^  per  cent. 


4,750,630 
166,172 


1796...  4,916,802 
Increase  1  year  at  3 2-  per  cent.      172,088 


1797....  5,088,890 


Territory!/  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  in  Sec.  I,  that  the  increase  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  about 
three  and  a  lialf  per  cent.,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1797?  their 
number  is  about  5,088,890.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  lias 
been  usually  reckoned  aftc^r  JMr.  Htitchins  as  equal  to  a  tract  of  one 
thousand  miles  square.  This  computation,  though  probably  too  large, 
will  be  followed. 

It  gives  in  acres : 040,000,000 

From  which  deduct  for  water   51,0(10,000 


And  there  remains  of  land    580,000,000 

Of  this  quantity  it  is  known  that  about   220,000,000 


are  contained  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  River  Ohio,  whicli 

is  nearly  all  of  it  uninhabited.     Of  the    369,000,000 

*  Jefferson's  Notes,  p.  131, 
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Brought  forward    „ 369,000,000 

■which  remain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  just  estimate  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  inhabited  and  appropriated  parts,  to  those  which 
are  not  so. 

It  is,  however,  thought  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  America, 
whenever  any  part  of  the  country  has  acquired  a  population  of 
about  twenty  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  150  or  200  acres  to 
a  family,  that  then,  the  land  must  there  have  acquired  nearly  the 
average  price  of  cultivated  land,  and  the  surplus  population  will 
incline  to  emigrate.  Assuming  this  as  a  rule,  the  lands  in  the 
United  States  so  occupied,  would,  in  1796,  be   157,337,664 

Remains 211,662,336 

a  great  part  of  which  is,  in  fact,  inhabited  in  some  degree,  the 
remainder  is  owned  by  States  and  individuals,  and  much  of  it  not 
for  sale.     Add  for  the  North  West  territory   220,000,000 

Lands  of  all  kinds  yet  to  be  settled 431,662,336 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  calculated 
upon  the  principles  established  in  Sec.  I,  will,  if  applied  to  the  settle- 
ment of  new  lands  at  the  rate  of  twenty  persons  to  each  square  mile, 
or  thirty-two  acres  each  person,  occupy  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
in  the  proportion,  and  at  the  periods  following,  viz., — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants, 

Acres  of  Land 

Occupied  by  the 

Increase. 

Acres  of  Land 
remaining  Unoccupied. 

1796 

1  Year's  increase.... 

1797 

10  ditto 

4,916,802 

5,088,890 

7,178,381 

10,125,814 

14,283,461 

18,406,150 

5,506,816 

66,863,712 

94,317,856 

133,044,704 

131,929,248 

431,662,336 
426,155,520 

1807 
10  ditto 

359,291,808 

1817 
10  ditto 

264,973,952 

1827 
7  ditto 

131,929,248 

About  1834 

000,000,000 

Value  of  Lands. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  the  great  rise  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  American  lands,  has  been  produced  by  caprice 
or  accident,  and  not  derived  from  any  fixed  and  certain  sources  of 
profit :  but  it  is  allowed,  that  this  rise  in  their  value  has  been  constant 
and  very  great  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  and  during 
periods  which  were  very  far  from  being  those  of  public  prosperity. 
Without  taking  any  advantage,  however,  of  the  present  favourable  state 
of  public  afi"airs,  it  will  be  attempted  to  show,  by  facts  and  calculations 
drawn  from  the  former  and  least  prosperous  state  of  the  coimtry,  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  is  derived  from  fixed  and  necessary 
causes  existing  in  the  country,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  subject  to 
strict  calculation. 

The  following  calculation  is  founded  upon  these  principles,  viz., — 
1st.  It  is  supposed  to  be  proved  in  Sec.  I,,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  United  States  increase  in  the  compound  ratio  of  three  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

2nd.  It  appears  from  the  same  section,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1796,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  is  about 
4,916,802. 

3rd.  It  appears  from  the  statements  in  Sec.  II.,  tliat  the  quantity 
of  vacant  lands  in  the  United  States  is  about  431,662,336  acres. 

4th.  Of  consequence  there  are  in  the  United  States  1139  persons 
to  each  1U0,000  acres  of  new  lands. 

5th.  It  is  supposed  that  now  lands  on  an  averao^e  are  worth  one 
dollar  per  acre;  and  that  lands  inhabited  at  the  rate  of  twenty  persons 
to  the  square  mile  are  worth  fourteen  dollars,  or  three  guineas 
per  acre. 

The  following  statement,  therefore,  shews  the  increasing  value 
of  any  100,000,000  acres,  (taken  equal  to  the  average,)  upon  the 
principle  that  the  increase  of  1139  persons  maybe  applied  to  the 
settlement  of  it,  and  that  as  much  land  as  they  settle,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  persons  to  the  square  mile,  is  worth  fourteen  dollars 
per  acre.     (See  Table,  p.  140.) 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  any  particular  tract  of  land  will  be  in  the  exact 
proportion  here  mentioned.  In  many  important  instances  in  America 
it  has  been  greater,  in  others,  perhaps,  less. 

But  it  is  intended  to  show  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
American  lands  is,  in  its  nature,  like  that  oi  compound  interest ;  and 
that  assuming  the  very  moderate  ratio  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
for  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  general  rise  in  the  value  of  property 
resulting  therefrom  is  very  far  above  the  profit  of  capital  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  ways  of  employing  it.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  these  statements,  being  matters  of  arithmetical  calculation,  are 
not  to  be  disproved,  except  by  disproving  some  of  ttie  premises  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  statement  is  burthened  by 
the  inclusion  of  all  the  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course,  of 
many  millions  which  are  not  now  for  sale,  and  will  not  begin  to  be 
settled  for  many  years.  It  is,  therefore,  much  too  moderate,  if  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  lands  now  in  market. 

The  lowest  jirice  at  which  Congress  sell  the  lands,  they  offer  for 
sale  at  two  dollars  per  acre. 

The  astonishingly  low  pricps  of  lands  in  America  have  hitherto  been 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  capital  to  invest  in  them.  Only  a  few 
European  capitalists  have  lately  understood  the  subject:  and  nobody 
is  ignorant  of  the  immense  advantages  they  have  derived  from  it. 
The  great  increase  of  capital  in  America,  together  with  the  investments 
which  Europeans  are  beginning  to  make  in  lands,  will  probably  raise 
their  value  far  above  the  rate  at  which  it  has  increased  at  any  former 
period. 

Such  a  conclusion  results,  not  unnaturally,  from  another  conside- 
tion,  which  is  this: — The  price  of  any  commodity  whatever,  may  be 
raised  in  two  ways,  either  by  diminishing  the  quantity  for  sale,  or 
by  increasing  the  demand.  But  the  extension  of  settlements,  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  pojiulation,  operate  at  once  in  both  these 
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ways  upon  American  lands;  not  only  diminishing  the  quantity  for 
sale,  but  increasin<:;r  the  means  and  the  clif^ibility  of  making  further 
purchases  and  settlements. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants. 

Lands  Ann. 
Occupied 

by  the 

Increase  of 

Inhabitants. 

Value  of 
100,000  Acres 
each  Year. 

Value 
per  Acre. 

The  same 
in  Sterling. 

End  o 
Increase   

ri796 
1797 
1798 
1799 

1,139 
40 

Acres. 
1,280 

1^312 

1,344 

1^408 

1,472 

1,504 

1,568 

"li631 

1,664 

1,728 

'lJ792 

1,856 
1,920 
1,984 
11,040 
13,120 
15,584 
18,784 
19,008 

Dollars. 
100,000 
16,640 

Dols. 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

3 

3 
3 
3 
5 
7 
9 
11 
14 

Cts. 
00 

16 

33 

51 

69 

88 

08 

28 

49 

71 

93 

17 

41 
66 
92 
33 
06 
08 
52 
0 

£ 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
2 
3 

s.    d. 
4     6 

Increase  

1,179 
41 

116,640 
17,056 

5     2^ 

Increase   

1,220 

42 

133,696 
17,472 

5  llf 

Increase   

1,262 
44 

151,168 
18,304 

6     9i 

1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 

Increase  

1,306 
46 

169,472 
19,136 

7    4J 

Increase   

1,352 
47 

188,608 
19,552 

8     5  J 

Increase   

1,399 
49 

208,160 
20,384 

9     4| 

Increase   

1,448 
51 

228,544 
21,216 

10     3 

Increase  

1,499 
52 

249,760 
21,632 

11     2i 

Increase   ..  . 

1,551 
54 

271,392 
22,464 

12     2\ 

1806 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1834 

Increase   

1,605 
56 

293,856 
23,296 

13     2} 

1,661 
1,719 
1,779 
1,841 
2,186 
2,596 
3,083 
3,661 
4,255 

317,152 

14     3 

341,280 
366,240 
392,030 
535,550 
706,110 
908,702 
1,152,894 
1,400,000 

15  4 

16  5a^ 

17  7i 
4     0 

11  9 
0     8i 

12  10 
3     0 

Thus   far   Dr.  Currie's   calculations   extend, 
observed  facts. 


The  followinc   are 
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Population  of  the  United  State.'',  according  to  the  six  enumerations; 
from  the  Official  Reoision. 


States. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacliusetts... 
Rhode  Island  ... 

Connecticut 

New  York    

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania    ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia    

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia    

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee     

Kentucky 

Ohio     

Michigan 

Indiana    

Illinois 

Missouri  

Dist.  Columbia 

Florida 

Wisconsin    

Iowa     


1790. 


0G,540 
141,899 

85,41(5 
378,717 

C9,110 
238,141 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 

59,098 
319,728 
748,308 
.393, 7  51 
249,073 

82,548 


30,791 
73,077 


Total. 


1800. 


3,929,827 


151,719 
183,702 
154,465 
423,245 

(19,122 
251,002 
58(j,75G 
211,949 
602,365 

64,273 
.341,548 
880,200 
478,103 
345,591 
162,101 

8.850 


105,602 

220,955 

45,365 

4,875 


14,093 


1810. 


5,305,925 


228,705 

214,360 

717,713 

472,040 

77,031 

262,042 

959,949 

249,555 

810,091 

72,674 

380,546 

974,622 

555,500 

415,115 

252,433 

20,845 

40,352 

76,556 

261,727 

406,511 

230,760 

4,762 

24,520 

12,282 

20,845 

24,023 


1820. 


298,335 

244,161 

235,764 

523,287 

83,059 

275,202 

1,372,812 

77,575 

1,049,458 

72,749 

407, .350 

1,065,379 

638,829 

502,741 

340,987 

127,901 

75,448 

153,407 

14,273 

422,813 

564,317 

581,434 

8,896 

147,178 

55,211 

66,586 

33,039 


7,239,814 


1830. 


9,638,131 


399,955 

269,328 

280,652 

610,408 

97,199 

297,065 

1,918,608 

320,823 

1,348,233 

76,748 

447,040 

1,211,405 

737,987 

581,185 

516,823 

309,527 

136,621 

215,739 

30,388 

681,904 

687,917 

937,903 

31,639 

343,031 

157,455 

140,445 

39,834 

34,730 


12,866,920 


1840. 


501,793 

284,574 

291,948 

737,699 

108,830 

309,978 

2,428,921 

373,306 

1,724,033 

78,085 

470,019 

1,239,797 

753,419 

594, .398 

691,392 

590,756 

375,651 

352,411 

97,574 

829,210 

779,828 

1,519,467 

212,267 

685,866 

476,183 

383,702 

43,712 

54,477 

30,945 

43,112 


17,063,353 


Rates  per 


Cent,  of  Increase  and  Decrease  of  the  White,  Free  Coloured,  and  Slave  Population, 
m  the  New  England,  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States. 


N.  E.  Slates 
MidaU-.... 

South  

West    

From  1796  to  1800.      From  1800  to  1810. 

From  1810  to  1820. 

Fiom  1820  to  1830. 

From  1830  to  1840 

22-3 
45-3 

220 
9Ai- 

_5 
6 

31'G 
110 
85- 

oof,- 

'Si 

:H 

M 

'1 

'^ 

_S 

H 

3 

_2 
5j 

3 

6 

3 

■5 

rt 
m 

-6.5 
-10-4 

+  25  8 
+  2r>f 

12-1 
43  9 

24-:j 
2in- 

19-fi 
433 
155 

157 

12-5 

83 

7C- 

32'.) 

-Gl- 

-24 

+  29-4 
+  137 

19-3 
43  ■  1 
21-9 
1.55 

12-8 
34- 
^1-2 
'.17-1 

6-5 
23-4 
26- 

87-2 

-65 

-27-4 
+  25-G 
+  71- 

12-7 
32-8 
23 
93 

17-9 
32-7 
24-6 
i;2-G 

2-7 
37-7 
35-2 

102-3 

-G7 
-73 

+  28-5 
+  53" 

u-i 

31-9 
2G-4 
Gl- 

14-4 
G-3 
22-1 
72 -G 

6-1 
lG-1 
17-7 
74-4 

-52 
-44-4 

+  22-4 
+  31-6 

14 
25 
22 
C8 
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States. 

White. 

Free 
coloured. 

Free. 

Slave. 

Number 
of  Free 

to  1 
Slave. 

Total. 

1.  New  York  

2.  Pennsylvania  .... 

3.  Ohio    

2,378,890 

1,676,115 

1,502,122 

740,698 

640,627 

590,253 

484,870 

729,030 

407,695 

678,702 

259,084 

335,185 

500,438 

4'72,254 

318,204 

323,838 

179,074 

351,588 

158,457 

301,856 

291,218 

284,036 

211,560 

105,587 

77,174 

58,561 

27,943 

30,657 

42,924 

30,749 

50,027 

47,854 

17,342 

49,842 

5,524 

7,317 

22,732 

8,669 

2,753 

7,165 

8,276 

2,039 

1,355 

3,598 

62,078 

1,574 

1,366 

21,044 

25,502 

8,105 

730 

537 

707 

3,238 

465 

16,919 

817 

8,361 

172 

185 

2,428,917 

1,723,969 

1,519,464 

790,810 

646,151 

597,570 

507,602 

737,699 

410,448 

685,863 

267,360 

337,224 

501,793 

475,852 

380,282 

325,462 

180,440 

372,632 

183,959 

309,961 

291,948 

284,573 

212,267 

108,825 

77,639 

75,480 

28,760 

.39,018 

43,096 

30,934 

4 
64 

3 
448,987 
183,059 
182,258 
245,817 

280,944 

3 

327,038 

253,532 

331 

89,737 

58,240 

195,211 

674 

168,452 

17 

1 

5 

19,935 

2,605 

25,717 

4,694 

16 

11 

607,229 
26,937 

506,488 
1-76 
3.52 
3-27 
2-06 

1-46 
228,621 
•81 
1-33 

1,437 

4-23 

5-58 

•92 

552^ 

1-09 

18-233 

21,765 
3-89 
28- 
111 

8^31 

2,693 

2,812 

2,428,921 
1,724,033 
1,519,467 

4.  Virginia  

1,239,797 

5.  Tennessee   

6.  Kentucky   

7.  North  Carolina 

8.  Massachusetts 

9.  Georgia  

829,210 
779,828 
753,419 
737,699 
691,392 

10.  Indiana    

685,866 

11.  South  Carolina 

12.  Alabama 

594,398 
590,756 

13.  Maine 

501,793 

14.  Illinois    

476,183 

15.  Maryland    

16.  Missouri 

470,019 
383,702 

17.  Mississippi 

18.  New  Jersey 

19.  Louisiana    

20.  Connecticut    .... 

21.  Vermont       

375,651 
373,306 
352,411 
309,978 
291,948 

22.  New  Hampshire 

23.  Michigan     

24.  Rhode  Island.... 

25.  Arkansas     

26.  Delaware     

g  rFlorida 

284,574 

212,267 

108,830 

97,574 

78,085 
54,477 

'§  J  Dis.  of  Columbia 
'u  \  Iowa 

43,712 
43,112 

^  i  Wisconsin    

30,945 

14,189,705 

386,293 

14,575,998 
U.  S. 

2,487,355 

Navy  .... 

5-86 

17,063,353 
6,100 

17,069,453 

Remarks  on  the  Agricultural  Statistics'^. 

The  tabular  view  (p.  144)  has  been  prepared  from  the  Census  Statistics 
taken  in  1840,  upon  the  arrricultural  products  of  the  year  1839  as  the 
basis.  These  have  been  carefully  compared  and  estimated  by  a  laborious 
examination,  and  condensing  of  a  great  number  of  agricultural  papers, 
reports,  &c.,  throughout  the  Union,  tou-^ether  with  such  other  informa- 
tion as  could  be  obtained  by  recourse  to  individuals  from  every  section 
of  the  country.  It  is  believed  to  be  as  correct  as  with  the  present 
data  can  be  reached.  The  estimates  are  doubtless  more  closely  accu- 
rate with  regard  to  some  portions  of  the  country  than  others.     The 

•  [Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  accompanying 
the  Table  (p.  144),  made  to  Congress,  February  7th,  1842.] 
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Bates  of  Increase  and  Decrease  of  the  Free  White,  Free  Coloured,  and 
Slave  Population  of  the  several  States. 

FROM   1790   TO   1800. 


FREE. 

Slave. 

States. 

■White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

1.  Kentucky 

2.  Georgia 

3.  Vermont    

4.  New  York 

5.  South  Carolina.... 

6.  Pensylvania   

7.  New  Hampshire 

8.  North  Carolina  .... 

9.  •Massachusetts..,. 

10.  Virginia 

11.  New  Jersey   

12.  Delaware   

Per  Cent. 
194 
92 
80 
77 
40 
38-1 
29-6 
171 
20-9 
16-3 
14-8 
7-6 
3-6 
5-2 
11 

Per  Cent. 
550 
136 
118 
122 

76 
122 

35-8 

41-5 

21-1 

57 

59 
112 
143 

90 
-      4-7 

Per  Cent. 
+   241 
+   106 

-  4-6 
+     36-4 

-  54 

-  94 
+     32-5 

+  "  17-8 
+       8-7 

-  30-7 

-  2-5 

-  650 

-  59 

Per  Cent. 
202 
96 
80 
72 
38-7 
38-6 
29-5 
21-3 
20-8 
17-6 
15-1 
87 

13.  Maryland  

14.  Connecticut  

15.  Rhode  Island 

6-8 
5-4 

Total 

*  J  Massachusetts 

".Maine 

35-6 

11-6 
56 

82- 

18-1 
52- 

+     27-9 

35- 

11-7 
57-1 

*  denotes  increase,   —  denotes  decrease  of  Slave  Population, 


numerous  ai^ricultural  societies  in  some  of  the  States,  with  the  reports 
and  journals  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry,  afford  a  means  of 
foiining  such  an  estimate  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  others.  Papers  of 
this  description,  giving  a  continued  record  of  the  crops,  improvements 
in  seeds,  and  means  of  culture,  and  direction  of  labour,  are  more  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  matter  than  the  mere  political  or  commercial  journals, 
as  they  cannot  be  suspected  like  these  latter,  of  any  design  of  forestall- 
ing or  otherwise  influencing  the  market,  by  their  weekly  and  monthly 
report  of  the  crops.  Portions  too  of  the  Census  Statistics  have  pro- 
bably been  more  accurately  taken  than  others.  In  assuming  them 
as  the  basis,  reference  must  also  be  had  to  the  annual  increase  of  our 
population,  equal  to  from  300,000  to  400,000,  and  in  some  of  the 
States  reaching  as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  as  estimated  by  the  10  years 
preceding  tlie  year  1840,  and  also  to  the  diversion  of  labour  from  the 
works  of  internal  improvement  carried  on  by  tlie  States,  inconsequence 
of  which  tlie  consumer  has  become  the  producer  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, the  prices  of  articles  raised,  &c. 

The  crops  of  1839,  on  which  the  Census  Statistics  are  founded, 
were,  as  ap))ears  from  the  notices  of  tliat  year,  very  abundant  in  rela- 
tion to  nearly  every  product  throughout  the  whole  country,  indeed 
unusually  so  compared  with  the  years  preceding.     Tobacco  may  be 
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Population 

Population 

in  1841, 
estimated  on 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

STATES,  &c. 

accorcUng  to 
tlic  Census 

the  annual 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

of  1840. 

increase  for 
10  years. 

of  Wheat. 

of  Barley. 

of  Oats. 

501,973 

522,059 

987,412 

360,207 

1,119,425 

New  Hampshire 

284,574 

286,622 

426,816 

125,964 

1,312,127 

Massachusetts  .... 

737,699 

762,257 

189,571 

157,903 

1,276,491 

Rhode  Island    ... 

108,830 

111,156 

3,407 

69,139 

188,668 

Connecticut 

309,978 

312,440 

95,090 

31,594 

1,431,454 

Vermont   

291,948 

293,906 

512,461 

55,243 

2,601,425 

New  York 

2,428,921 

2,531,003 

12,309,041 

2,301,041 

21,896,205 

New  Jersey  

373,306 

383,802 

919,043 

13,009 

3,745,061 

Pennsylvania     .. 

1,724,033 

1,799,193 

12,872,219 

203,858 

20,872,591 

Delaware  

78,085 

78,351 

317,105 

5,119 

937,105 

Maryland 

470,019 

474,613 

3,747,652 

3,773 

2,827,365 

1,239,797 

1,245,475 

10,010,105 

83,025 

12,962,108 

North  Carolina... 

753,419 

756,505 

2,183,026 

4,208 

3,832,729 

South  Carolina... 

594,398 

597,040 

963,162 

3,794 

1,374,502 

Georgia 

691,392 

716,506 

1,991,162 

12,897 

1,525,623 

590,756 

646,906 

869,554 

7,941 

1,476,670 

Mississippi    

375,651 

443,457 

305,091 

1,784 

097,235 

352,411 
829,210 

379,907 

67 

109,425 

Tennessee 

858,670 

4,873,584 

5,197 

7,457,818 

Kentucky 

779,828 

798,210 

4,096,113 

16,860 

6,825,974 

Ohio      

1,519,467 

1,647,779 
754,232 

17,979,647 

245,905 

15,995,112 

Indiana 

685,866 

5,282,864 

33,618 

6,600,086 

Illinois       

476,183 

584,917 

4,026,187 

102,926 

6,904,410 

Missouri    

383,702 

432,350 

1,110,542 

11,515 

2,580,041 

Arkansas  

97,574 

111,010 

2,132,030 

950 

230,941 
2,915,102 

Michigan  

212,267 

248,331 

2,896,721 

151,203 

Florida  T 

54,477 

58,425 

624 

50 

13,501 

Wisconsin  T 

30,945 

37,133 

297,541 

14,529 

511,527 

lowaT. 

43,112 

51,834 

234,115 

1,342 

301,498 

D.  of  Columbia... 

43,712 

46,978 

10,105 

317 

12,094 

Total 

17,069,453 

17,835,217 

91,642,957 

5,024,731 

130,607,623 

considered  as  an  exception:  it  is  described  to  have  been  generally  a 
short  crop. 

The  cro]is  of  the  succeeding  year  arc  likewise  characterised  as 
abundant.  The  success  which  had  attended  industry  in  1839  stimu- 
lated many  to  enter  upon  a  larger  cultivation  of  the  various  articles 
produced,  while  the  stagnation  of  other  branches  of  business  drew  to  the 
same  pursuit  a  new  addition  to  the  labouring  force  of  the  population. 

Similar  causes  operated  also  to  a  considerable  extent  the  past  year. 
In  1841  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  been  less  favourable  in  many 
respects  than  in  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  the  increase  of  the  labour- 
ing force,  and  the  amount  of  soil  cultivated,  render  the  aggregate 
somewhat  larger.  Had  the  season  been  equally  favourable,  we  might 
probably  have  rated  the  increase  considerably  higher,  as  the  annual 
average  increase  of  the  grains,  with  potatoes,  according  to  the  annual 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number 
of  tons  of 

STATES,  ic. 

bushels 
of  Rye. 

bushcl.s 
of  Buck 
AVheat. 

bushels  of 
Indian  Corn. 

bushels 
of  Potatoes. 

tons 
of  Hay. 

Flax  and 
Hemp. 

Maine 

143,458 

53,020 

988,549 

10,912,821 

713,285 

40 

New  Hampshire 

317,418 

100,301 

191,275 

6,573,405 

505,217 

28 

Massachusetts 

509,205 

91,273 

1,905,273 

4,947,805 

617,663 

9 

Rhode  Island  .. 

37,973 

3,270 

4  71,022 

1,003,170 

69,881 

I 

4 

Connecticut    .... 

805,222 

334,008 

1,521,191 

3,002,142 

497,204 

45 

Vermont     

241,0()1 

231,122 

1,107,219 

9,112,008 

924,379 

31 

New  York 

2,723,241 

2,325,911 

11,441,250 

30,017,009 

3,472,118 

1,508 

New  Jersey    .. 

1,908,984 

1,007,340 

5,134,300 

2,486,482 

401.833 

2,197 

Pennsylvania  ... 

0,942,043 

2,485,132 

14,909,472 

9,747,343 

2,004.162 

2,987 

Delaware    

35,102 

13,127 

2,104,507 

213,090 

25,007 

54 

Maryland   

671,420 

80,900 

0,998,124 

827,363 

87,351 

507 

Virginia 

1,317,574 

297,109 

33,987,255 

2,889,205 

307,60j: 

20,141 

North  Carolina 

256,705 

18,409 

24,116,253 

3,131,086 

111,571 

10,705 

South  Carolina 

49,004 

85 

14,987,474 

2,713,425 

25,729 

Georgia  

04,723 

542 

21,749,227 

1,644,235 

17,507 

13 

Alabama 

55,558 
11,978 

CO 
09 

21,594,354 
5,985,724 

1,793,773 
1,705.401 

15,353 
604 

7 

Mississippi 

21 

Louisiana   

1,897 

6,224,147 

872,563 

26,711 

Tennessee  

322,579 

19,145 

46,285,359 

2,018,032 

33,106 

3,724 

Kentucky  

1,652,108 

9,009 

40,787,120 

1,279,519 

90,.i00 

8,827 

Ohio   

854,191 
162,020 

060,541 
56,371 

35,452,101 
33,195,108 

6,004,183 
1,830,952 

1,112,051 
1,213,634 

9,584 

Indiana  

9,110 

Illinois    

114,656 

69,549 

23,424,474 

2,033,150 

214,411 

2,143 

Missouri 

72,144 

7,772 

17,135 
110 

19,725,140 
0,039,450 

815,259 
307,010 

57,204 
695 

20,547 

Arkansas    

1 ,545 

Michigan    

42,300 

127,504 

3,058,290 

2,911,507 

141,525 

944 

Florida  T 

320 

094,205 

271,105 

1,045 

24- 

AVisconsin  T 

2,342 

13,525 

521,244 

454,819 

35.603 

3 

lowaT 

4,675 

7,873 

1,547,215 

261,306 

19.745 

459 

D.  of  Columbia 

5,009 

312 

43,725 

43,725 

1,449 

Total  

19,333,474 

7,953,544 

387,380,185 

113,183,619 

12,804,705 

101,1811 

increase  of  our  population,  is  about  thirty  millions  of  bushels.  Portions 
of  the  country  suftered  much  from  a  long  drou;,'ht  during  tlio  last 
summer,  which  affected  unfavourably  the  crops  more  particularly 
liable  to  feel  its  influence,  especially  grain,  corn,  and  potatoes.  In 
other  parts,  also,  various  changes  of  the  weather  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  lessened  tlie  amount  of  their  staple  products  below  what 
might  have  been  gathered  liad  the  sea.son  ])roved  favourable.  Still 
there  has  been  no  decisive  failure  on  the  whole,  in  any  State,  so  as 
to  render  importation  necessary,  without  the  means  of  payment  in 
some  equivalent  domestic  ])roducts,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
former  years,  when  large  importations  were  made  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, at  cash  prices.  In  the  year  1837  not  less  than  .'3.021,259 
bushels  of  wheat  were  imj)orted  into  the  Ignited  States.  AVe  have 
now  a  large  surplus  of  this  and  other  agricultural  products  for  exi)orta- 
tion,  were  a  market  open  to  receive  them. 

W/ieat. — Tliis  is  one  of  the  great  staple  products  of  several  States, 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Niunbpr  of 

Number 

Number 

STATES,  &c. 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

of  pounds 
of  Silk 

poimda 

of  gallons 

gatliercd. 

of  Cotton. 

of  Rice. 

Cocoons. 

of  Sugar. 

of  Wine. 

Maine    

75 

527 

263,592 

2,349 

New  Hampshire 

264 

692 

169,519 

104 

Massachussetts 

87,955 

200,000 

496,341 

207 

Rhode  Island  .. 

454 

745 

55 

801 

Connecticut    .... 

547,694 

93,611 

56,372 

1,924 

Vermont     

710 

5,684 

5,119,264 

109 

New  York 

984 

3,425 

11,102,070 

5,162 

New  Jersey    .... 

2,566 

3,116 

67 

9,311 

Pennsylvania  .... 

415,908 

17,324 

2,894,016 

16,115 

Delaware    

365 

352 

2,963 

296 

Maryland   

26,152,810 

5,484 

5,677 

39,892 

7,763 

Virginia 

79,450,192 

2,402,117 

3,084 

5  341 

1,557,206 

13,504 

North  Carolina 

20,026,830 

34,437,581 

3,324,132 

4,929 

8,924 

31,572 

South  Carohua 

69,524 

43,927,171 

66,897,244 

4,792 

31,461 

671 

Georgia 

175,411 

116,514,211 

13,417,209 
156,469 
861,711 

5,185 

357,611 

8,117 

Alabama 

286,976 

84,854,118 

4,902 
158 

10,650 
127 

354 

Mississippi 

155,307 

148,504,395 

17 

Louisiana   

129,517 

112,511,263 

3,765,541 

881 

88,189,315 

2,911 

Tennessee  

35,168,040 

20,872,433 

8,455 

5,724 

275,557 

692 

Kentucky  

56,678,674 

607,456 

16,848 

3,405 

1,409,172 

2,261 

Ohio  

6,486,164 

6,278 
495 

7,109,423 

3,914,184 

415,716 

11,122 

Indiana  

2,375,365 

165 

10,778 

Illinois    

863,623 

196,231 

598 

2,345 

616 

Missouri 

10,749,454 

132,109 

65 

169 

327,165 

27 

Arkansas    

185,548 

7,038,186 

5,987 

171 

2,147 

Michigan    

2,249 

984 

1,894,372 

Florida  T 

74,963 

6,009,201 

495,625 

376 

269,146 

Wisconsin  T 

311 

25 

147,816 

Iowa  T. 

9,616 

59,578 

51,425 

D.  of  Columbia 

916 

32 

Total 

240,187,118 

578,008,473 

88,952,968 

379,272 

126,164,644 

125,715 

the  soil  of  which  seems,  by  a  happy  combination,  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  culture;  silicious  earth,  as  well  as  lime,  appears  to  form 
a  requisite  of  the  soil  to  adapt  it  for  raising  wheat  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  the  want  of  this  has  been  suggested  as  a  reason  for 
its  not  proving  so  successful  of  cultivation  in  some  portions  of  our 
country.  Of  the  great  wheat  growing  States,  during  the  past  year,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the 
Southern  States,  this  crop  seems  not  to  have  repaid  so  increased  a 
harvest  as  was  promised  early  in  the  season.  Large  quantities  of  seed 
were  sown,  and  the  expectation  was  deemed  warranted  of  an  unusually 
abundant  increase.  But  the  appearance  of  the  chinch  bug  and  other 
causes  destroyed  these  hopes.  In  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky,  the 
crop  "  did  not  exceed  one-third  of  an  ordinary  one."  In  some  of  the 
States,  as  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  the 
quantity  raised  was  large,  and  the  grain  of  a  fine  quality.  In  some  of 
the  States  a  bounty  is   paid   on  the  raising   of  wheat,   which   has 
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operated  as  an  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  The 
amount  thus  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  in  Massachusetts,  for  two 
years,  was  more  than  18,000  dollars;  the  bounty  was  two  dollars  for 
every  fifteen  bushels,  and  five  cents  for  every  bushel  above  this 
quantity.  Similar  inducements  might,  no  doubt,  stimulate  to  still 
greater  improvements  and  success  in  this,  and  other  products  of  the 
soil. 

The  value  of  this  crop  in  our  country,  is  so  universally  felt  that  its 
importance  will  be  at  once  acknowledged.  The  whole  aggregate 
amount  of  wheat  raised  is  91,642,957  bushels,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  wheat  crop  of  which  does  not  annually 
exceed  100,000,000  of  bushels.  The  supply  demanded  at  home  as  an 
article  of  food  cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  millions,  and  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  twelve  millions  of  barrels  of  flour,  equal  to  about 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat.  The  number  of  flouring  mills  reported 
by  the  last  census  is  4,364,  and  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour 
7,404,562,  Large  quantities  of  wheat  also  are  used  for  seed,  and  for 
food  of  the  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture. The  allowance  in  Great  Britain  for  seed  in  the  grains  in 
general,  as  appears  from  M'Culloch,  is  about  one -seventh  of  the 
whole  amount  raised.  Probably  a  much  less  proportion  may  be 
admitted  in  this  country.  Wheat  is  also  used  in  the  production  of, 
and  as  a  substitute  for,  starch.  The  cotton  manufactories  of  this 
country  are  said  to  consume  annually  100,000  barrels  of  flour  for  this 
and  similar  purposes,  and  in  Lowell  alone,  800,000  pounds  of  starch 
and  3,000  barrels  of  flour,  are  said  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  mills, 
bleachery,  and  prints,  &c.,  in  the  manufactories. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. — Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Indiana,  arc  in  their  order  the  greatest  producers  of  this 
kind  of  crop.  In  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Arkansas,  and  the  New  England  States,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  favou- 
rite crop.  In  New  England  especially,  the  aggregate  is  greater  than 
in  any  of  the  grains,  except  oats.  More  diversity  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted in  this  crop,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  the  past  year,  than 
with  most  of  the  other  products  of  the  soil ;  and  hence  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  general  estimate.  On  the  whole, 
however,  from  the  best  estimate  which  can  be  made,  it  is  believed  to 
have  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  an  average  crop.  The  improvement 
continually  making  in  the  quality  of  the  seed,  (and  this  remark  is 
likewise  applicable,  in  various  degrees,  to  other  products,)  augurs  well 
for  the  productiveness  of  this  indigenous  crop,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  new  varieties  are  susceptible  of  being  used  to  great  advantage. 
Considered  as  an  article  of  food  for  man,  and  also  for  the  domestic 
animals,  it  takes  a  high  rank.  No  inconsiderable  quantities  have  like- 
wise been  consumed  in  distillation  ;  and  the  article  of  kiln-dried  meal, 
for  exportation,  is  yet  destined,  it  is  beheved,  to  be  of  no  small  account 
to  the  corn  growing  sections  of  our  country.  It  will  conmiand  a  good 
price  and  find  a  ready  market  in  the  ports  which  are  open  to  its  recep- 
tion. But  the  importance  of  this  crop  will  doubtless  soon  be  felt  in 
the  new  application  of  it  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  stalk, 
and  of  oil  from  the  meal. 
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Potaioi^s. — The  tabular  view  shows,  that  in  quite  a  iinniber  of 
States  the  amount  of  Potatoes  raised  is  very  great.  New  York, 
jMaine,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Massachussctts, 
and  Conneeticut,  are  the  greatest  potato-growing  States ;  more  than 
two-tliirds  of  the  whole  erop  are  raised  by  these  States.  Two  kinds, 
the  common  Irish,  and  the  sweet  potato,  as  they  are  called,  with  the 
numerous  varieties,  are  embraced  in  our  Agricultural  Statistics.  When 
It  is  recollected,  that  this  product  of  our  soil  forms  a  principal  article 
of  vegetable  food  amoni^  so  large  a  class  of  our  population,  its  value 
will  at  once  be  seen.  The  best  common,  or  Irish  jjotatoes,  as  an  article 
of  food  for  the  table,  are  produced  in  the  higher  northern  latitudes  of 
our  country,  at  thi'V  soein  to  require  a  colder  and  moister  soil  than 
corn,  and  the  grains,  generally.  It  is  on  their  peculiar  ada])tation,  in 
this  respect,  that  Ireland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  parts  of  Canada,  are  so 
peculiarly  successful  in  the  raising  and  perfecting  of  the  common  or 
Irish  potatoes.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Great  Britain,  an  acre  of  ])ota- 
toes  will  feed  more  than  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be 
fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  whenever  the 
labouring  class  is  mainly  dependant  on  potatoes,  Avages  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  If  this  be  true,  the  advantage  of  our  labouring  classes 
over  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  respect  is  very  great.  The  failure 
of  a  erop  of  potatoes,  too,  where  it  is  so  much  the  main  dependance, 
must  produce  great  distress  and  starvation.  Such  is  now  the  ease  in 
Ireland,  and  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Another  disadvantage  of 
relying  on  this  crop  as  a  chief  article  of  food  for  the  people  is,  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  being  stored  up  as  it  is,  or  converted  into  some  other 
form  for  future  years,  as  do  wheat  and  corn.  Potatoes  also  enter  largely 
into  the  supply  of  food  for  the  domestic  animals ;  beside  which,  consi- 
derable quantities  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  molasses,  and  distillation.  New  varieties,  which  have  been 
introduced  within  a  few  years  past,  have  excited  much  attention,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  found  to  answer  a  good  ])urpose.  Increased 
improvement,  and  with  yet  more  sucessful  residts  in  this  respect, 
may  be  anticipated. 

Tobacco. — The  crop  of  1839  in  this  article,  on  which  the  Census 
Statistics  are  founded,  is  deemed,  as  ajipears  from  the  notices  on  this 
subject,  to  have  been  a  short  one,  and  below  the  average.  The  crop  of 
the  past  year  was  much  more  favourable,  beyond  an  average,  indeed 
it  is  described  in  some  of  the  Journals,  as  "  large." 

Virginia,  Kentuck}-,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  MarylaTid, 
are  the  great  tobacco  growing  States.  An  advance  in  this  product  is 
likewise  in  steady  progress  in  Missouri,  where  the  crop  of  1841  is 
estimated  at  nearly  12,000  hogsheads,  and  for  1842,  it  is  expected 
that  as  many  as  20,000  may  be  raised.  Some  singular  changes  are 
going  forward,  with  regard  to  this  great  staple  of  several  of  the  States. 
Reference  is  here  intended  to  the  increasing  disposition  evinced,  as  well 
as  the  success  thus  far  attending  the  effort  to  cultivate  Tobacco  in  some 
of  tlie  Northern  and  North-western  States.  The  tobacco  produced  in 
Illinois  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  from  the  tol)acco  grow- 
ing States,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  this  article,  to 
be  superior,  both  in  quality  and  the  amount  produced  jxu-  acre,  to  what 
is  the  average   yield  of  the  soils  heretofore  deemed  bc'^t  adapted  to 
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this  purpose.  In  Connecticut  also,  tlic  attention  devoted  to  it  has 
been  rewarded  with  much  success;  100,000  pounds  are  noticed  as  the 
product  of  a  single  farm  of  not  more  than  fifty  acres.  It  is  indeed 
affirmed  that  Tobacco  can  be  raised  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  at  a  larger  profit  than  even  wheat  or  Indian  Corn, 
Considerable  quantities  also  were  raised  in  1841  in  Pennsylvania  and 
JMassachusetts,  where  it  may  probably  become  an  object  of  increased 
attention.  The  agriculturists  of  these  States,  if  they  engage  in  the 
production  of  this  crop  will  do  so  Avith  some  peculiar  advantages;  they 
are  accustomed  to  vary  their  crops,  and  to  provide  means  for  enriching 
their  soils.  To])acco,  it  is  well-known,  is  an  exhausting  crop,  espe- 
cially so,  when  it  is  raised  successive  years  on  the  same  portions  of 
soil.  The  extraordinary  crops  of  tobacco,  which  have  heretofore  been 
obtained,  have  indeed  enriched  the  former  proprietors,  but  the  present 
generation  now  find  themselves,  in  too  many  instances,  in  the  pos- 
session of  vast  fields  once  fertile,  that  are  now  almost,  or  wholly, 
barren,  from  an  inattention  to  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Cotton. — This,  it  is  well-known,  is  the  great  staple  ]>roduct  of 
several  States,  as  well  as  the  great  article  of  our  exports,  the  price  of 
which  in  the  foreign  market  has  been  more  relied  on,  than  anything 
else,  to  influence  favourably  the  exchanges  of  this  country  with 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  cro])  of  the  whole  world.  In  1834 
the  amount  was  but  about  450,000,000  of  pounds,  the  annual  average 
may  now  be  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  pounds  more,  the  value  of  it 
for  export  at  about  02,000,000  dollars.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this 
crop,  since  the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton-gin,  has  been  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  agricultural  products.  In  the  year  17S3  eight  bales 
of  cotton  were  seized  on  board  of  an  American  brig  at  the  Liverpool 
Custom  House,  because  it  was  not  believed  that  so  much  Cotton  could 
have  been  sent  at  one  time  from  the  United  States,  The  cotton  crop 
of  1841,  compared  with  that  of  1839  and  1840,  was  probably  less, 
by  from  500,000  to  000,000  bales.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
cotton-growing  season,  an  average  crop  was  confidently  anticipated; 
but  this  hopeful  prospect  was  not  realized.  In  portions  of  the  cotton 
producing  States,  as  in  parts  of  Georgia,  however,  the  crop  was 
greater  than  usual,  and  in  Arkansas  it  has  been  estimated  at  a  gain 
over  that  of  18.39  of  33g  ])er  cent.;  but  probably,  owing  to  its  having 
sufiered  from  the  boll-worm,  it  should  be  set  down  at  20  or  25  per  cent, 
A  similar  advance  is  expected  in  future  years,  among  other  causes,  from 
the  great  increase  of  popidation  l)y  innnigration.  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Fjouisiana,  and  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  are,  in  their 
order,  the  great  cotton-growing  States.  An  important  fact  deserves 
notice  here,  on  account  of  the  relation  which  the  cotton  crop  bears  to 
other  cro])s.  Whenever  (to  Avhatever  cause  it  may  be  owing)  the  price 
of  cotton  is  low,  the  attention  of  cultivators,  the  next  year,  is  more  par- 
ticularly diverted  from  cotton  to  the  culture  of  corn,  and  other  branches 
of  agriculture  in  the  cotton-producing  States,  As  cotton  is  now  so  low, 
and  so  little  in  demand  in  the  foreign  market,  miless  a  market  be 
created  at  home,  it  must  necessarily  become  an  object  of  less  attention 
to  the  planters;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  agricultnial 
products  of  the  West  will  find  so  ready  a  sale  in  the  Southern  nuvrket 
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as  in  some  former  j-ears.  Other  countries  too,  as  India,  Egypt,  and 
other  inirts  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Texas,  arc  now  coming  more 
decidedly  into  competition  with  the  cotton-orowing  interest  of  our 
country ;  so  that  an  increase  of  this  product  from  those  countries  and  a 
corresponding  depression  in  ours,  are  to  be  expected. 

Silk  Cocoons. — Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  many  who, 
since  the  year  1839,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  morus  multicaidis 
and  other  varieties  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  raising  of  silkworms, 
there  has  been  on  the  whole  a  steady  increase  in  the  attention  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  industry.  This  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
ease  of  cultivation,  both  as  to  time  and  labour  required,  and  in  no 
small  degree  also  to  the  fact,  that  in  twelve  of  the  States  a  special 
boimty  is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons,  or  of  the  raw  silk. 
Several  of  these  promise  much  hereafter  in  this  product,  if  a  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  estimates  given  in  the  various  journals  more 
particularly  devoted  to  the  production  of  silk.  There  seems  at  least 
no  ground  for  abandoning  the  enterprise  so  successfully  begun, 
of  aiming  to  supply  our  home  consumption  of  this  important  article 
of  our  imports.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  there  has  been  quite  an 
increase  above  the  amount  of  1839.  Tlie  quantity  of  raw  silk  manu- 
factured in  this  country  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  more  than 
30,000  pounds.  The  machinery  possessed  for  reeling,  spinning,  and 
weaving  silk  in  the  production  of  ribands,  vestings,  damask,  &c., 
admit  of  its  being  carried  to  great  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  various  kinds  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery 
at  the  Patent  Office.  The  amount  of  silk  stuffs  brought  into  this 
country  in  some  single  years  from  foreign  coimtries  is  estimated 
at  more  in  value  than  20,000,000  dollars.  The  silk  manufactured  in 
France,  in  1840,  amounted  to  25,000,000  dollars;  that  of  Prussia  to  more 
than  4,500,000  dollars.  Should  one  person  in  a  hundred  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  produce  annually  100  pounds  of 
silk,  the  quantity  would  be  nearly  18,000,000  pounds,  which  at 
5  dollars  per  pound  (and  much  of  it  might  command  a  higher  price) 
would  amount  to  nearly  90,000,000  dollars,  nearly  30,000,000  dollars 
above  our  whole  cotton  exports,  nine  times  the  value  of  our  tobacco 
exports,  and  nearly  five  or  six  times  the  average  value  of  our  imports 
of  silk.  That  such  a  productiveness  is  not  incredible  as  at  first  sight 
it  may  seem,  may  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Lombard  Venetian 
kingdom,  of  a  little  more  than  4,000,000  of  population,  exported  in 
one  year  6,132,950  pounds  of  raw  silk,  which  is  a  larger  estimate  by 
at  least  one-half  for  each  producer,  than  the  supposition  just  made  as 
to  our  own  country.  Another  fact  too  shows  both  the  feasibility  and 
the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  this  product.  The  climate  of  our 
country  from  its  southern  border  even  u])  to  44  degrees  of  north 
latitude  is  suited  to  the  culture  of  silk. 

Sur/ar. — Ijouisiana  is  the  greatest  sugar  district  of  our  country. 
The  crop  of  1841  appears  to  have  been  injured  by  the  early  frosts; 
the  amount  therefore  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  1839,  by  nearly 
one-third. 

The  progress  of  the  sugar  manufiicture,  and  the  gain  upon  our 
imports,  has  been  rapid.    In  1839,  the  import  of  sugars  was  1 95,231,273 
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pounds,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  10,000,000  dollars  ;  in  1840,  about 
120,000,000  pounds,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  6,000,000  dollars, 
A  portion  of  this  was  undoubtedly  exported,  but  most  of  it  remained 
for  home  consumption.  More  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  also, 
from  the  maple  and  the  beet-root,  were  produced  in  1841,  in  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States  ;  and  should  the  production  of 
corn-stalk  sugar  succeed,  as  it  now  promises  to  do,  this  article  must 
contribute  greatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  imported  sugars.  Indeed 
such  has  been  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane,  for  the  last  five 
years,  that  were  it  to  advance  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  five  to  come,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  import  any  more  sugar  for  our  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  whole  of  the  summary  now  given,  with  the  rapid  glance  taken 
at  the  various  products,  presents  our  country  as  one  richly  favoured  of 
Heaven  in  climate  and  soil,  and  abounding  in  agricultural  wealth. 
Probably  no  country  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  exhibiting 
a  more  desirable  variety  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  contributing  to  the 
sustenance  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  aggregate  of  the 
bread  stuffs,  corn  and  potatoes,  is  624,518,510  bushels  ;  which,  esti- 
mating our  present  population  at  17,835,217,  is  about  35|-  bushels  for 
each  inhabitant ;  and  Allowing  10  bushels  to  each  person — man,  woman, 
and  child,  (which  is  double  the  usual  annual  allowance  as  estimated  in 
Europe,)  and  we  have  a  surplus  product  for  seed,  food  of  stock,  the 
purposes  of  manufacture,  and  exportation,  of  not  less  than  446,166,340 
bushels ;  from  which,  if  we  deduct  one-tenth  of  the  whole  amount  of 
the  crops  for  seed,  it  leaves  for  food  of  stock,  for  manufactures,  and  expor- 
tation, a  surplus  of  at  least  370,653,627  bushels.  Including  oats,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  crops  of  grain,  corn,  and  potatoes,  is  equal 
to  nearly  755,200,000  bushels,  or  42^  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  a  subsequent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  presented 
to  Congress  29th  January,  1845,  the  estimate  of  crops  for  1844  is 
given  as  follows,  the  estimated  population  being  19,552,196: — 


Wheat 95,607,000  bushels 

Bai-ley 3,627,000  ,, 

Oats    172,247,000  ,, 

Rye 20,450,000  ,, 

Buckwheat 9,071,000  ,, 

Indian  Corn    421,953,000  „ 

Potatoes  99,493,000  „ 


Hay 17,715,000  tons 

Flax  and  Hemp  ....  22,800  ,, 

Tobacco  151,705,000  pounds 

Cotton 872,107,000       „ 

Rice     111,759,000       ,, 

Silk  Cocoons  396,790       „ 

Sugar 201,107,000      ,, 


Mr.  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  given  in  his  work,  "  The  Progress  of 
the  United  States  in  Population  and  Wealth  in  50  Years,"  a  summary 
of  the  yearly  value  (in  1840)  of  products  of  industry  in  the  United 
States,  as  follows : — 


Agriculture  .  654,387,597  dollars 

Manufactures    239,836,224       „ 

Commerce    97,721,086      „ 

Mining 42,358,761       ,, 

Forest  16,835,060       ,, 

Fisheries  11,996,008       ,, 


Total 1.063,134,736  dollars,  or  £221,486,403  stg. 
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The  Prevalence  and  alleged  Increase  of  Scrofula.     By  Benjamin 
PuiLLiPS,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  May  18,  1846.] 

The  paper  whicli  I  have  tlie  lion  our  to  read  to  you  this  evcniug;,  is 
founcknl  upon  returns  which  are  already  before  the  public  in  my  Avork 
on  Scrofula'"'.  It  seemed  to  mc,  therefore,  doubtful  whether  the  Society 
would  be  content,  under  those  circumstances,  to  receive  the  communi- 
cation at  all.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  Council  are  desirous  to 
foster  inquiries  into  Vital  Statistics,  and  that  no  diflficulties  would  be 
put  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  the  present  contribution,  which 
relates  to  an  important  item  in  the  mortality  tables  of  this  country. 

I  have  carefully  stripped  the  pa])er  of  all  medical  technicalities,  and 
I  have  frreatlv  condensed  the  returns  upon  which  the  ojnnions  I  have 
expressed  are  founded,  so  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  a  contri- 
bution to  purely  Vital  Statistics. 

The  object  I  have  sought  to  accomplish,  is  to  ascertain  how  far 
Scrofula  may  be  said  to  be  a  prevalent  disease  in  this  country — and 
how  far  the  current  idea  is  correct,  that  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  diseases, 
which  the  crowding  and  bad  air  of  towns  are  rendering  more  frequent 
at  ])resent  than  they  were  formerly. 

The  belief  that  Scrofula  and  Consuniption  are  peculiarly  prevalent 
in  this  country,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  no  European 
country  furnishes  so  many  victims  to  them,  has  been  so  generally 
entertained  and  acquiesced  in,  that  scarcely  any  attemjit  has  been  made 
to  ascertain  whether  they  deserve  the  title  which  they  have  long 
enjoyed,  of  being  considered  as  ^wr  excellence  English  diseases. 

The  belief  in  their  prevalence  has  been  fostered  by  general  state- 
ments which  have  no  definite  signification,  are  out  of  place  in  every 
scientific  inquiry,  where  the  statements  can  be  verified  by  numbers, 
and  are  peculiarly  so  in  a  society  where  facts  have  to  be  stated  in 
figures. 

At  an  early  period  of  my  investigations,  I  became  fully  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  introducing  a  more  precise  method  of  conducting  the 
inquiry  than  that  which  had  been  previously  adopted.  To  say  that 
Scrofula  is  extremely  frequent  in  one  place,  and  rarely  seen  in  another, 
is  to  make  a  statement  which  has  no  absolute  value,  because  so  far  as 
I  know,  it  has  always  been  made  without  particular  observation,  or 
accurate  comparison,  and  yet  it  is  upon  such  statements  that  theories 
are  constructed. 

In  submitting  the  resvilts  of  the  inquiry  to  this  Society,  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Society  would  concede  to  me,  that  the 
medical  elements  of  the  inquiry  were  correctly  defined.  Whether 
those  elements  be  strictly  correct  or  not,  they  are  correct  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  It  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  desirable,  to  ex- 
clude as  far  as  possible  all  medical  questions  from  the  present  inquiry. 

The  means  which  I  have  taken  to  ascertain  how  far  Scrofula  pre- 
vails in  our  own  country  are  the  following: — I  have  examined  myself, 

*  "Scrofula;  it.s  Nature,  its  Causes,  its  Prevalence,  and  the  Principles  of 
Treatment," — Bailherk. 
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or  by  the  aid  of  others,  a  larf^e  mimljcr  of  children  in  schools,  in  union 
houses,  in  factories,  and  elsewhere.  I  have  taken  a  similar  course 
"with  respect  to  adults.  I  have  availed  myself  of  a  laroje  number  of 
Hospital  and  Dispensary  Returns,  which  may  fairly  represent  the  pre- 
valence of  the  disease  when  it  comes  under  treatment.  And  as  cor- 
relative evidence,  I  have  procured  from  the  Army  IMedical  Board 
Returns  of  Scrofula  amoncf  Recruits;  and  from  Dr.  Baly  and  others 
like  Returns  respectinj^  the  inmates  of  Prisons;  and  I  have  taken  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  as  evidence  of  the  destructive  etFects 
of  the  disease. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  children  is  to  show,  that  of 
133,7-1  examined,  in  many  districts, — 33.2/1,  or  over  24  per  cent., 
presented  certain  marks  of  Scrofula;  but  those  marks  could  only  be 
detected  by  the  eye  in  4,127  instances. 

In  Union  Houses  the  number  was  somewhat  above,  in  C'liarity 
Schools  rather  below  that  averat^e.  That  dift'erence  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Tliose  actually  suffering  severely  did  not  appear  in  the  school, 
whilst  those  in  a  similar  condition  were  included  in  the  Union  House 
Returns. 

These  numbers  may  not  exactly  represent  the  prevalence  of  Scro- 
fula in  this  country,  because  an  examination  of  the  children  found  in 
schools  and  factories,  proves  nothing  as  to  children  whose  condition  of 
suffering  from  Scrofula  prevents  them  from  attending  those  schools  and 
factories:  neither  does  the  examination  of  children  in  Union  Houses 
give  us  a  more  correct  result,  because  sickly  children  accumulate  in 
such  establishments,  while  healthy  ones  are  sent  out.  To  correct  my 
results,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proportion  absent  from  schools, 
and  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the  cause  of  their  absence:  and 
this  I  have  done. 

I  find,  then,  that  when  thus  corrected,  the  marks  of  Scrofula 
obvious  upon  simple  inspection,  among  the  children  of  the  poor  of 
England  and  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  is,  as  near  as  may 
be,  but  rather  under,  3|  per  cent. 

But  that  proportion  does  not  represent  the  actual  prevalence  in 
the  whole  population;  for  among  adults,  similar  marks  are  not  found 
to  exist  in  more  than  \^  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  gross  population,  the  marks  of  Scrofula  are 
not  obvious  upon  simple  inspection  in  quite  2^-  per  cent,  of  the  ]ieople 
of  this  country.  We  must  now  test  the  accuracy  of  our  actual  exami- 
nations by  collateral  evidence. 

Of  2.^5,297  cases  under  treatment  at  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries, 
3187,  or  1'2  per  cent,  arc  registered  Scrofula.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of  adults,  were  to  discover 
marks  of  the  disease  in  1'5  per  cent. — and  all  do  not  come  imdcr 
treatment. 

Of  95,586  young  men  examined  for  enlistment,  800,  or  under  1  per 
cent,  were  rejc-cted  for  marks  of  Scrofula. 

Many  persons  would  1)e  incliniid  to  think,  that  in  the  examination 
of  Recruits  there  must  be  great  variety  in  the  results,  yet  if  the  Returns 
be  insi)"cted,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  considerable  uniformity  in 
the  ratio  of  men  found  unfit  for  military  service  from  anv  oiven  cause. 
When    the    numbers    are    very    small,    considerable  discrei)ancies    are 
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obsevval)lo,  but  as  numbers  arc  incroasod  these  discrepaneies  disappear. 
It  lias  been  ol)served  by  Mr.  Marshall,  that  in  the  occunence  of  human 
disabilities,  there  is  a  law  which  determines  the  proportion  of  men  who 
arc  disabled  by  infirmities,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  the  Army. 
The  range  of  the  ratio  of  rejections  during  the  war  did  not  exceed  5  per 
cent.,  although  the  duties  of  the  depot  were  performed  by  a  succession 
of  staflF  surgeons — a  convincing  proof  that  there  is  a  natural  law  which 
regulates  the  proportion  of  physical  disabilities  among  masses  of  the 
population.  That  law  is  equally  apparent  in  the  prevalence  of  disease; 
for  although  if  we  take  any  disease,  and  observe  its  occurrence  through 
each  one  of  a  series  of  years,  small  diversities  will  occur,  yet  in  the 
main,  and  during  a  period  sufficiently  prolonged  for  a  fair  comparison, 
the  proportion  will  be  preserved.  There  is  a  disease  which  would 
seem  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the  dominion  of  accident, 
namely.  Lock-jaw;  but  I  know  nothing  better  calculated  than  this 
very  disease  to  enfore  a  conviction,  that  what  so  clearly  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  accident,  is  really  under  the  dominion  of  a  settled  law. 

The  next  test  we  apply  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  our  first 
estimate,  is  the  result  of  the  examination  of  convicts  at  the  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  made  by  Dr.  Baly. 

In  the  year  1840,  of  the  prisoners  admitted  into  that  estabhshmcnt, 
he  examined  1052,  and  found  that  14,  or  13"3  per  1000,  had  external 
marks  of  Scrofula.  In  the  year  1844  he  examined  3249  male  convicts, 
of  whom  44,  or  13'5  per  1000,  had  external  marks  of  Scrofula. 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  though  derived  from  such  different  sources, 
there  is  a  striking  concurrence  in  the  results  of  the  evidence  I  have 
collected,  and  that  agreement  constitutes  a  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  my  data  do  very  nearly  represent  the  actual  prevalence  of  the 
disease. 

We  see  that  the  returns  of  cases  of  Scrofula  found  among  our 
ordinary  population  are  singularly  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  registers 
of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  but  also  by  the  examination  of  recruits 
and  of  convicts,  and  I  think  we  are  thus  justified  in  regarding  as  near  the 
truth  our  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  Scrofula  in  England  and  Wales. 
That  is  to  say,  that  scars  are  apparent  in  about  1^  per  cent.;  glands 
so  far  enlarged  as  to  be  perceptible,  on  simple  inspection,  in  less  than 
3  per  cent. ;  and  that  glands  are  sufficiently  enlarged  to  be  detected  by 
the  finger  in  241  per  cent,  of  those  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
who  are  under  16;  and  in  8  per  cent,  of  those  above  that  age;  or, 
taking  the  whole  population,  in  10  per  cent.;  and  that  something  less 
than  3  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  under  treatment  constantly  for  the 
disease  in  its  various  forms. 

We  have  now  obtained  an  estimate  of  the  actual  prevalence  of 
Scrofula  in  England  and  Wales,  but  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  entitled 
to  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  English  disease,  we  must  next 
determine  how  far  the  disease  prevails  in  other  countries. 

The  means  I  possess  for  instituting  a  comparison  are  as  follows.  I 
can  show  the  prevalence  in  many  other  countries  by  the  examination 
of  children,  and  in  France  by  that  of  recruits  also. 

In  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Lisbon,  Dr.  Rozas  examined  800  children, 
of  whom  279,  or  35  per  cent.,  were  Scrofulous.  In  the  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Amsterdam,  of  495  children  209,  or  42  per  cent,,  were 
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Scrofulous.  At  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Munich,  two-thirds  of  the 
children  it  is  said  were  Scrofulous.  At  the  Royal  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Vienna,  of  412  under  treatment,  45,  or  11  per  cent.,  were  for  Scro- 
fula. At  the  Frederic's  Orphan  Asylum  at  Berlin,  of  353  children 
examined,  185,  or  nearly  53  per  cent.,  Avere  Scrofulous.  At  St. 
Petersburgh,  of  840  examined,  343,  or  nearly  41  per  cent.,  were 
Scrofulous.  At  the  Imperial  Foundling  Hospital,  Moscow,  of  15,515 
examined,  1294  had  evident  marks  of  Scrofula.  At  Boston,  U.  S.,  of 
146  examined,  106,  or  70  per  cent.,  were  Scrofulous.  At  Philadel- 
phia, of  2998  examined,  only  13  presented  the  indicated  marks  of 
Scrofula.  At  Beyrout,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Greece,  607  children 
were  examined,  of  whom  132,  or  more  than  21  per  cent.,  were  Scro- 
fulous. In  Calcutta  Dr.  Stewart  examined  a  school  of  504  native 
children,  of  whom  300  were  Scrofulous.  At  Madeira,  of  405  children 
examined,  60  were  Scrofulous. 

The  evidence  now  offered  shows  most  conclusively,  as  I  appre- 
hend, that  the  notion  that  Scrofula  is  eminently  an  English  disease  is 
incorrect ;  and  that  I  am  warranted  in  stating,  that  there  is  no  Euro- 
pean country,  at  least  in  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  in  which  the 
people  are  more  free  from  the  disease  than  England  and  Wales  !  And 
with  respect  to  France,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  recruits  tend 
to  the  same  conclusion.  They  show  that,  in  raising  a  contingent  of 
86,000  men,  the  rejections  for  Scrofula  amount  to  1754,  or  2  per  cent. 

It  ig  stated  by  many  persons,  among  others  by  Sir  James  Clark,  that 
Scrofula  and  Consumption  are  observed  more  frequently  at  present  than 
formerly;  and  the  fact  is,  that  the  destruction  of  life  by  those  diseases  at 
present,  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  general  mortality  of  the  country, 
impresses  upon  some  minds  the  belief,  that  the  evil  could  not  have 
fallen  so  heavily  on  our  population  in  former  times. 

Sir  James  Clark  has  shown  in  his  work  on  Consumption,  that  from 
1700  to  1750,  the  deaths  from  that  disease  in  London  increased  from 
4  to  6  in  every  1000  of  the  population,  and  that  since  the  last  period 
they  have  remained  stationary. 

The  materials  for  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  point  are 
scanty,  and  are  very  much  confined  to  the  population  included  within 
the  bills  of  mortality.  The  first  iminterrupted  series  of  weekly  bills  of 
mortality  commences  on  the  29th  December,  1603,  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  at  which  period  those  bills  comprised  only  13  out 
parishes,  in  addition  to  96  parishes  within  the  walls  of  the  City  of 
London.  Subsequently  to  1G03,  additional  parishes  were  included. 
In  1625,  the  number  of  burials  in  every  parish  was  for  the  first  time 
published.  The  report  of  diseases  and  casualties  was  first  published  in 
1629;  it  then  included  26  parishes,  besides  the  97  within  the  walls. 
It  niay  be  urged  that  but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  on  those  tables 
of  disease.  To  some  extent,  this  is  no  doubt  true;  but  it  is  also  true, 
that  in  the  earlier  period,  the  rule  was  to  appoint  in  each  parisli 
^  search(!rs,"  who,  on  a  death  being  announced,  visited  the  house  of  tlic 
deceased,  and  inspected  the  body,  inquiring  the  age  and  th(^  disease 
which  occasioned  the  demise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  a  return  so 
made  would  exactly  represent  the  causes  of  death,  but,  at  all  events,  it 
is  the  nearest  approximation  to  accuracy  which  we  possess,  and,  in  my 
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opinion,  it  is  near  cnongli  to  justify  a  comparison.  If  we  look  at  the 
deaths  from  consumption,  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
catalogue  of  diseases,  and  observe  the  uniformity  of  their  relation  to 
the  population  throup;h  a  long  series  of  years,  it  constitutes  a  good 
ground  for  Ix'lieving  that  there  is,  at  the  least,  a  considerable  approach 
to  accuracy.  And  with  respect  to  the  disease  popularly  known  as  the 
King's  Evil,  the  chances  of  error  seem  fewer  than  in  most  diseases, 
because  the  marks  are  external,  and  they  were  well  knov^'u. 

For  the  evidence  which  I  now  propose  to  use,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  IMarshaU's  Tables,  published  in  18.S2 ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  as 
much  accuracy  as  seems  practicable,  I  shall  discard  the  earlier  returns, 
.and  begin  with  1750  as  my  starting  iioint. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  limit  the  population  and  the  deaths 
to  the  districts  comprised  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  I  shall  give 
the  mortality,  whether  general  or  special,  in  an  average  of  a  decennial 
period,  ending  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  named  in  connexion 
with  such  mortality. 

In  1750,  the  population  was  054,000;  the  general  mortality 
25*350,  or  1  in  26";  the  deaths  from  consumption  4530,  or  I  in  144; 
and  the  deaths  from  scrofula  22,  or  I  in  29,727-  lu  1801,  the  popu- 
lation was  777,000,  the  general  mortality  19,680,  or  1  in  40;  the 
deaths  from  consumption  5028,  or  1  in  J  54;  and  the  deaths  from 
scrofula  5,  or  I  in  155-400  of  the  population.  In  1811,  the  population 
was  888,000,  the  general  mortality  18,575,  or  1  in  48 ;  the  deaths 
from  consumption  4,511,  or  1  in  196;  and  the  deaths  from  scrofula 
under  5,  or  1  in  177,600  of  the  population.  In  1821,  the  population 
was  1,050,000,  the  general  mortality  19,056,  or  1  in  55 ;  the  deaths 
from  consumption  4,491,  or  1  in  233;  and  the  deaths  from  scrofula  10, 
or  1  in  105,000  of  the  population. 

In  1831,  the  population  was  1,223,000,  the  general  mortality  was 
20,910,  or  1  in  61;  the  deaths  from  consumption  were  4,735,  or  1  in 
258;  and  the  deaths  froni  scrofula  9,  or  1  in  135,888  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  small  number  of  deaths  from  scrofula  within  a  period  of  10 
years,  subjects  any  calculation  which  may  be  based  upon  such  a 
period,  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  accidental  or  special  or  temporary 
causes,  and  I  will  therefore  give  the  aggregate  deaths  from  scrofula 
between  the  1st  of  January,  1700,  and  the  .31st  of  December,  1750; 
between  the  1st  of  January,  1751,  and  the  31st  of  December,  1800; 
and  between  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  and  the  31st  of  December, 
1830.  Now  during  the  first  of  those  periods  the  deaths  were  2,076, 
or  41  i)er  annum;  during  the  second  579,  or  11  per  annum;  and 
during  the  third  period  248,  or  8  per  annum.  And  estimating  the 
mean  population  within  the  bills  of  mortality  between  1700  and  1750 
at  660,000,  between  1750  and  1800  at  71.5,000,  and  between  1800 
and  1830  at  1,000,000,  the  deaths  from  scrofula  on  the  average  of  a 
year,  in  the  first  period  will  be  1  in  16,097,  iu  the  second  period  1  in 
65,000,  and  in  the  third  period  1  in  125,000  of  the  population.  It 
Avill  thus  be  seen,  that  whilst  in  1750  the  general  mortality  was  1  in 
26,  and  in  J  801,  1  in  40,  it  was  reduced  in  1831  to  1  in  61;  that 
whilst  the  deaths  from  consum^ition  were  in  1750,  1  in  144,  and  in 
1801,  1   in  154,  they  were  reduced  in  1831  to  1  in  258;    and  tluit 
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whilst  the  deaths  from  scrofiiLa  averaged  between  I7OO  and  17^0,  1  In 
16,097  of  the  popuLatiuu,  and  between  1750  and  1800,  1  in  65,000, 
they  were  reduced  between  1800  and  1830  to  1  in  125,000,  and  in  the 
last  10  years  of  that  period  to  1  in  l:{5,800  of  the  population 

Sucii  is  the  best  evidence  which  can  1)e  obtained  of  the  prevalence 
of  wliat  are  recjarded  as  Scrofuh)ns  diseases,  namely,  Scrofuhi  and  Con- 
sumption, at  ditierent  periods  in  the  Last  two  centuries. 

Although  the  evidence  be  to  a  certain  extent  defective  from  uncer- 
tainty in  the  designation  of  the  disease  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  it  has 
.1  certain  value  with  reference  to  all  diseases,  and  a  very  real  one  as 
regards  Consumption  and  King's  Evil. 

Tried  then  by  such  tests  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  apply,  Avhich 
thoun-h  not  strictly  acciirate  are  the  best  we  possess,  and  which  when 
used  with  caution  constitute  a  fair  body  of  evidence  on  the  point,  the 
conclusion  seems  a  fair  one,  that  Scrofnla  is  much  less  prevaleiit  in  the 
present  day  than  it  was  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 


Mortality  of  the  Madras  Army  ;  from  Official  Records. 
By  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

Very  A'^agiic, — indeed,  mistahen  ideas,  obtaining  in  Europe  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  life  in  India,  both  European  and  native,  and 
more  particularly  so  regarding  the  extent  of  the  mortality  arising  from 
that,  no  doubt,  ajjpalling  scourge,  the  S]iasmodic  Cholera,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  record  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  the  following 
per  centages  of  deaths,  during  five  years  in  the  IMadras  Army,  a  body 
of  about  1,580  European  Officers,  3,762  European  soldiers,  and  62,513 
Native  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  army,  distinguishing  Europeans 
from  Natives,  and  the  per  centage  deaths  "from  all  causes,  from  deaths 
when  Cholera  is  excluded.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  those  connected 
with  India,  on  referring  to  these  facts,  to  find  that  an  exaggerated 
view  is  generally  taken  of  the  diminished  value  of  life  in  India,  and 
of  the  loss  occasioned  by  Spasmodic  Cholera. 


1840 

1811 

1842 

1843 

1844 

European  Troops. 
Deaths  from  all  causes             .   . 

4 -033 
3-H13 
M30 
0-'J(i:» 

3-130 
2-9(il) 
1-400 
l-12r. 

4-2o:> 

2-8J5 
2-(;31 
1-GOO 

1-905 
3-248 
2-3/1 
1-144 

2-810 

Deaths    excluding    those    from 
Cholera    

2-397 

Nativk  Troops. 

Deaths  from  all  causes  

Deaths    excluding    those    from 
Cholera    

1-994 

1-284 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  amongst  the  Euro])eans  the  deaths  from 
Cholera  were,  in  the  respective  years,  only  0-490,  016 1,  1-350,  1-657, 
and  0-423,  of  the  whole  deaths;  and  amongst  the"!  Natives,  0-171, 
0-334,  1-034,  1-227,  .in<l  0-710,  of  the  whole  deaths.  ' 

At  a  future  ])eriod  I  may  supply  a  similar  statement  for  the  armies 
of  Bengal  and  Bombay. 
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The  Influence  of  Scarcities  and  of  the  High  Prices  of  Wheat  on  the 
Mortality  of  the  People  of  England. 

[Paper  read  by  William  Farr,  F.S.S.,  16th  February,  1846.] 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  have  permitted  me  to  occupy  a 
few  minutes  of  your  time  this  evening;  to  submit  to  you  a  series  of 
facts  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  collect;  and  thus  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  question,  and  expressing  any  opinion 
which  you  may  have  formed,  from  research  or  observation,  on  a  matter 
of  unquestionable  importance.  Physiologists  tell  us,  that  man,  from 
the  analogies  of  his  anatomical  structure,  is  evidently  "  destined 
for  a  mixed  kind  of  aliment,  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin;"  and 
agree  with  Dr.  Prout,  that  a  sound  dietary  should  always  comprise 
the  three  kinds  of  substances  provided  in  milk — 1,  saccharine  matter; 
2,  butter  or  fat;  and  3,  curdy  matter,  albumen,  or  flesh.  In  this  as  in 
many  other  matters,  common  sense — or  instinct — has  been  beforehand 
with  the  })hysiologists;  and  we  find  mankind  in  all  ages  eating  grain, 
or  flesh,  or  both,  in  quantities  varying  with  the  climate,  their  neces- 
sities, and  circumstances.  A  predilection  for  the  "  roast  beef  of  Old 
England"  dates  from  an  earlier  period  in  this  "  favoured  isle"  than 
our  Common  Law;  and  the  sirloin  figures  in  old  feasting  songs:  but 
bread — rye  bread,  barley  bread,  and  chiefly  wheat  bread — has  been 
the  "staff  of  life"  of  the  people;  although  its  artificial  dearness  in  the 
present  century  has  led  to  a  more  extensive  consumption  of  the  potato 
than  the  alimentary  merits  of  that  tuber,  excellent  as  it  is,  justify. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  habits  of  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
races,  man  would  appear  to  be  able  to  live  on  great  varieties  of  food ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  the  law  of  his 
system  is  less  flexible.  In  the  cold,  or  engaged  in  hard  work,  he 
requires  a  large  quantity  of  nutriment,  and  he  soon  becomes  unable  to 
take  active  exercise,  if  the  supply  fall  below  a  given  point.  Dalton — 
and  subsequently  Liebig — have  shown  that  a  certain  number  of  ounces 
of  carbon  is  burnt  in  the  body,  to  keep  up  its  slightly-varying  tem- 
perature ;  and  that  nitrogenous  matter  is  required  to  replace  the 
particles  destroyed  in  the  evolution  of  sensation,  muscular  action,  and 
the  other  functions.  "  A  healthy  man  cannot  abstain  from  food  a 
whole  day,  without  great  prostration  of  strength,  nor  scarcely  beyond 
eight  days  without  danger  to  life*."  Persons  have  survived  from 
eleven  days  to  fourteen  days  without  food.  Hippocrates  has  remarked, 
"  that  most  of  those  who  abstained  seven  days  die  within  that  period; 
and,  if  they  do  not,  and  are  even  prevailed  upon  to  eat  and  drink, 
that  still  they  pcrisht."  This  has  been  confirmed  by  observations  on 
men,  and  cruel  experiments  on  animals.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  in  total  abstinence,  life  is  not  extinguished  immediately — 
and  that  in  partial  starvation  the  morbid  effects  may  not  be  developed 
for  some  weeks — and  that  after  their  appearance  the  fever  burns  on, 
despite  of  the  means  employed  to  assuage  it. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  physical  changes  produced 
by  privation;   but  the  effects  on  the  mental  condition  are  thus  accu- 

*  "  Blumenbach,"  by  Elliotson,  p.  53.  t  Elliotson,  p.  53. 
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rately  summed  up  by  Mueller: — "They  are  feelings  of  general  debility, 
actual  and  gradually  increasing  loss  of  strength,  fever,  delirium,  and 
violent  passions,  alternating  with  the  deepest  despondency*."  Ship- 
wrecks and  sieges,  and  disastrous  campaigns,  supply  many  examples; 
but  if  I  have  time,  I  will  give  instances  of  these  effects,  produced  by 
partial  privations,  on  the  tempers  and  passions  of  nations. 

I  some  time  ago  examined  nearly  all  the  English  chroniclers  and 
historians,  from  Bede  and  the  Saxon  chronicle  down  to  Stowe  and 
Holinshed,  and  extracted  all  the  passages  in  which  scarcities,  famines, 
or  epidemics  are  mentioned.  Sir  Frederick  Eden  and  Fleetwoodt 
have  brought  together  many  of  the  passages  in  which  prices  occur,  and 
a  good  summary  of  the  results  is  foimd  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  by  M'Culloch.  No  correct  average  prices  can  be  deduced 
from  the  few  data  left  on  record  before  the  17th  century;  and  there 
are  no  numerical  statements  of  the  deaths.  The  effects  of  famine  were, 
however,  too  evident  to  admit  of  mistake,  or  even  of  exaggeration. 
I  have  translated  the  passages  literally,  that  you  may  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  devastations  of  hunger,  as  it  was  named 
by  the  Saxons,  and  determine  from  the  painful,  sad,  and  almost  mono- 
tonous narrative,  the  kind  of  connexion  existing  up  to  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  between  failures  of  the  crops,  high  prices,  and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Famines  recorded  in  the  early  English  Chronicles. 
9th  century. 

A.D. 

822  A  severe  famine.     (Asser.  Annals.) 

10th  century. 

975  Famine  scoured  the  hills.     (Saxon  Chronicle,  by  Ingram,  whose  translation  is 

adopted  throughout.) 

976  This  year  was  the  great  famine  (raicla  hungor)  in  England.    (Ibid,  and  Chron. 

John  of  Brompton.) 

11th  CENTURY. 

1004  The  English  were  not  without  a  plague,  for  such  a  famine  prevailed  as  no  man 

could  remember.  (Henry  of  Huntingdon  Rer.  Anglic.  Script,  ab  H.  Savillo, 
p.  360.) 

1005  This  year  was  the  great  famine  in  England.     Sweyne  the  Dane  left  England  on 

account  of  this  dearth.     (Saxon  Chronicle.    Ranulph  de  Diceto,  a.d.  1013.) 
1042  About  this  time  such  a  famine  came  on  that  the  sextarius  of  wheat,  which  is 
usually  a  load  for  one  horse,    sold  for  five  solidi   and  more.     (Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  365.) 

1069  The    Normans    desolating    England,    a   great   famine    prevailed    last   year   in 

Northumberland  and  some  other  provinces ;  but  in  this  and  the  following  year 
it  spread  all  over  England,  so  that  man,  driven  by  hunger,  ate  human,  dog, 
cat,  and  horse  flesh ;  some,  to  sustain  a  miserable  life,  sold  themselves  as 
slaves,  while  others,  falling  down  on  their  way  to  exUe,  expired.  It  was 
horrible  to  see  in  the  houses  and  streets,  and  by  the  road  sides,  human  bodies 
wasting  away,  putrid,  and  filled  with  worms.  The  soil,  without  cultivators, 
lay  everywhere  a  wide  solitude  for  nine  years.  Between  York  and  Durham 
there  was  no  inhabited  town  ;  only  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  and  thieves  terrified 
the  traveller.  (Simeon  Dunelm.  Hist.,  p.  199,  Script.  Savill.  Ranulph 
de  Diceto.    Annal.  Waverl.) 

1070  A  great  famine.     (Annal  Waverl.,  p.  130.) 

"  "  ]\lueller's  Physiology,"  by  Baly,  v.  i.,  p.  531. 

•j-  "  History  of  the  Poor,"  and  the  "  Chronicon  Preciosum." 
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1073  A  famine  followed  by  a  mortality  so  fierce,  that  the  living  could  take  no  care  of 
the  sick,  nor  bury  the  dead.     (Henry  of  Huntingdon.) 

108G  A  great  murrain  of  animal.^,  and  such  intemperate  weather,  that  many  died  of 
fever  and  famine.  Nearly  all  the  chief  cities  of  England  were  consumed  by 
fire  :  the  church  of  Saint  Paul's  and  great  part  of  London  were  burnt  down. 
(Henry  de  Knyghton,  p.  2353.) 

1087  After  the  l)irtli  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ,  one  thousand  and  eighty-seven 
winters,  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  after  William  began  to  govern  and 
direct  England,  as  God  granted  him,  was  a  very  hea^7^  and  pestilent  season  in 
this  land.  Such  a  sickness  (cothe)  came  on  men,  that  full  nigh  every  other 
man  was  in  this  disorder;  that  is,  in  the  diarrhoea  (drife),  and  that  so  dread- 
fully, that  many  men  died  in  the  disorder.  Afterwards  came,  through  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  as  we  before  mentioned,  so  great  a  famine  over  all 
England,  that  many  hundreds  of  men  died  a  miserable  death  through  hunger. 
Alas,  hov\-  wretched  and  how  rueful  a  time  was  there  !  when  the  poor  wretches 
lay  full  nigh  driven  to  untimely  deatli,  and  afterwards  came  sharp  hunger, 
and  dispatched  them  withal !  Who  will  not  be  penetrated  with  grief  at  such 
a  season  ?  or  who  is  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  weep  at  such  misfortune  ?  Yet 
such  things  happen  for  folk's  sins,  that  they  will  not  love  God  and  righteous- 
ness. (Saxon  Chron.  by  Ingram.)  {The  chronicler  goes  on  as  a  mon/c  and  a 
Saxon  to  paint  the  sins  in  the  Conqueror' s  ojqyression  of  Englayid.)  "  Castles 
he  let  men  build,  and  miserably  swink  the  poor."     (Annal.  Waverl.) 

1093  A  great  famine  and  mortality.      (Stow's  Annals,  p.  132,  and  Matt.  Paris.) 

1096  This  v.'as  a  very  heavy-timed  year  through  all  England,  both  through  the 
manifold  tributes,  and  also  through  the  very  heavy-timed  hunger  that  severely 
oppressed  tliis  earth  in  the  course  of  the  year.     (Saxon  Chronicle.) 

VlTii  CENTURY. 
1111  The  winter  was  very  long,  and  the  season  heavy  and  severe,  and  through  that 
were  the  fruits  of  the  earth  marred,  and  there  was  the  greatest  murrain  of 
cattle  that  any  man  could  remember.  Birds,  and  wild  as  well  as  domestic 
animals,  perished  in  great  numbers.  (Saxon  Chronicle  and  Simeon  Dunelm. 
Hist.,  p.  234.) 

1124  Such  a  famine  ])revailed  in  England,  that  everywhere  in  cities,  villages,  and 

cross  roads,  lifeless  bodies  lay  unburied  in  miserable  horror.  (Simeon 
Dunelm.  Hist.,  p.  251.) 

1125  In  this  same  year  was  so  great  a  flood  on  Saint  Lawrence's-day,  that  many 

towns  and  men  were  overwhelmed,  and  bridges  broken  down,  and  corn  and 
meadows  spoiled  withal,  and  famine  and  pestilence  (cealm)  in  men  and  cattle, 
and  in  all  fruits  such  unseasonableness  as  was  not  known  for  many  years 
before.     (Saxon  Chronicle.) 

1126  Incessant  rains  during  the  summer,  whence  followed  in  all  England  a  most  dire 

and   unheard-of  scarcity.     A  sextarius  of  wheat   sold  for  twenty   shilhngs 
(solidi).     (Annales  de  Morgan,  vol.  ii.,    p.  6.     Rer.   Anglic.   Scrip.,  ab   H. 
Savillo.) 
1162  A  great  famine  all  over  the  world  (!).     (An.  de  Morgan.) 

1175  In  England  and  the  adjacent  countries  a  pestilential  distemper  prevailed,  so 

that  for  several  days  7  or  8  dead  bodies  were  buried,  {query,  in  one  church- 
yard?) and  immediately  afterwards  was  a  dreadful  dearth.  (Roger  de 
Hoveden  Annal.  Rer.  Ang.  Script,  ab  H.  Savdllo,  p.  547.) 

1176  A  great  famine  and  mortality.  (An.  de  Morgan  in  Wales.) 
1183  A  severe  famine  afflicted  both  England  and  Wales.  (Ibid.) 
1189  A  famine  and  great  mortality.     (Annal.  Waverlien.,  \i.  184.) 

1196  Famines,  through  untimely  rains,  have  now  for  some  years  grievously  oppressed 
England  and  Wales.  (Galliam.)  The  common  people  (vulgus  pauperum) 
perished  everywhere  for  lack  of  food ;  and  on  the  footsteps  of  famine  the 
fiercest  pestilence  followed  in  the  form  of  an  acute  fever,  which  seized  so 
many  every  day,  and  at  last  destroyed  such  numbers,  that  scarcely  any  were 
left  to  minister  to  the  sick.  The  accustomed  funeral  solemnities  ceased;  and 
some  one  dying  every  hour  of  the  day,  it  was  hardly  jiossible,  unless  a  person 
were  rich  or  noble,  that  he  could  be  committed  to  his  mother  earth.  In 
many  places  large  ditches  were  made,  into  which  the  dead  were  thrown.     At 
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the  end  of  sL\"  months  the  pestilence  was  allayed  l)y  the  rigours  of  winter. 
(Chron.  of  Walter  Hemiagford,  vol.  ii.,  p.  540,  7 .  Ker.  Aug.  Scrip.,  ab 
H.  Sa\ilIo.) 

13th  century. 

1203  A  great   mortality  and  famine.     The  monks  of  Waverly  were  dispersed  on 

account  of  the  excessive  dearth.     Annal.  Waverl.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1C8.) 
]224  A  very  dry  winter,  and  bad  seed-time,  whence  followed  a  great  famine  (fames 

ingcns).  (Annal.  Waverl.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189.) 
12.02  No  rain  from  Whitsuntide  to  autunni ;  no  grass  ;  hence  arose  a  severe  famine, 
great  mortalitv  of  men  and  cattle,  dearness  of  grain,  and  scarcity  of  fruit. 
(Chron.  T.  Wilks.  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.) 
]2r)7  The  inundations  of  autumn  destroyed  the  fruit  and  grain;  and,  moreover,  a 
scarcity  of  money,  of  which  the  kingdom  was  despoiled  by  llie  Pope  and  the 
King,  produced  unexampled  poverty.  This  pestilcutitd  year  gave  birth  to 
fatal  fevers ;  so  that  in  the  summer,  particularly  in  the  dog-days,  at  St. 
Edmond's  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  places,  the  spacious  cemetery  was 
occupied  by  more  than  2,000  of  the  dead. 
1258  The  north  wind  prevailed  for  several  months,  and  when  Ajnil,  May,  and  great 
part  of  June  were  over,  scarcely  a  small  rare  flower  or  shooting  germ  appeared, 
whence  the  hope  of  harvest  was  uncertain.  Moreover,  food  failing,  (the 
harvest  of  tlie  previous  year  had  failed,)  innumerable  multitudes  of  poor 
jH  uple  died,  and  their  bodies  were  found  lying  all  about  swollen  [dropsical] 
from  want,  and  livid,  five  or  six  together,  in  the  pig-sties,  in  muddy  streets, 
and  on  dunghills.  Nor  did  those  who  had  homes  dare  to  harbour  the  sick 
and  dying,  for  fear  of  infection,  (propter  tabem  et  contagia  infirmorum.) 

About  the  Festival  of  Trinity  the  pestilence  was  immense — insufferable  ;  it 
attacked  the  poor  particularly.  In  London  alone  15,000  of  the  poor  perished  ; 
in  England  and  elsewhere  thousands  died.  The  nobility  distributed  bread  on 
certain  days  in  London. 

Wiien  ti»e  famine  began,  the  summa  of  wheat  in  London  sold  for  nine  or 
more  solidi.  Fifty  ship-loads  of  wheat,  barley,  and  bread,  were  j)rocured 
from  Germany,  and  the  citizens  of  London  were  forbidden  by  proclamation  to 
purchase,  that  they  may  sell  the  grain  again  at  a  high  price  to  the  jioor, 
according  to  their  custom.  The  monk  of  Saint  Alban's  adds.  Quia  iniames 
habebantur  dicti  cives  quod  in  tempore  caristiae  naves  victualibus  onustas  vel 
subdole  averterunt,  vel  in  solidum  emerunt,  ut  ad  placitum  eorum  ea  ven- 
derent  postulantibus. 

The  sumtna  bladi  (corn)  rose  at  last  to  fifteen  shillings  and  more.  Tlie 
i-ich  only  escaped  death  by  purchasing  foreign  grain ;  the  middle  classes  sold 
their  possessions  ;  and  many  of  honourable  degree  were  reduced  to  beg  from 
strangers,  or,  restrained  by  shame,  to  pass,  hungry,  pale,  and  dinnerless 
through  the  night  in  uncounted  sighs.  The  harvest  proved  very  abundant, 
but  the  grain  was  sj-'oiled  or  not  gathered.  (Matthew  Paris,  Historia 
Anglorum,  pp.  903,  908,  973,  970,  9S7.)  Henry  de  Knyghton,  eodcm 
anno  (1258.) 

These  famines  were  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  brought  on  by  the 
exactions  of  the  Po])e  and  the  King.  (Ibid.,  j).  958.) 
1271  A  violent  tempest  and  inundation,  followed  by  a  severe  famine,  in  the  entire 
district  of  Canterbury.  (Walt.  Hemingford,  Rer.  AngUc.  Scrip.,  ]).  593. 
Mat.  J^aris,  p.  909.) 
1289  A  temjjcst  destroyed  the  seed.  In  London  the  modius  of  wheat,  which  at  first 
sold  for  three  pence,  then  gradually  rose  to  two  siiillings.  For  full  forty 
years,  even  to  the  death  of  Edward  II.,  such  a  dearness  of  corn  (bladi)  con- 
tinued, and  i)articularly  wheat  (fnuncntuni),  tliat  in  London  the  modius  fru- 
menti  sold  several  times  at  ten  shillings.  (Walsingham,  Anglica,  &c.,  a 
V'cleribus  Scripta,  ex  Bii)liotluu:a  G.  Camileni.) 

1294  A  severe  famine  alHictcd  England,  and  many  tliousands  of  the  poor  pcrislied. 

The  ijuarter  of  wheat  sold  for  sixteen  siiillings,  and  in  many  places  for  twenty 
shillings  sterling.     (Henry  of  Knyghton,  Rer.  Ang.  Script,  x.) 

1295  This  year  produced   no  grain   or    fruits,    so  that  tlic  i)()or  died    of   hunger. 

(Walsingliam,  Camden,  j).  03.) 
VOL     IX.       I'AIM"    H.  M 
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14th  century. 

1315  Provisions  became  dear  in  May.    Parliament  attempted  to  fix  the  price;  never- 

theless every  tiling  grew  dearer,  and  in  the  following  year  of  scarcity  every  one 
was  allowed  to  sell  at  what  price  he  could.  The  grain  was  spoiled  b)'-  the 
rains,  and  what  remained  was  innutritions.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that 
while  the  jioor  wasted  with  hunger,  the  rich  constantly  indulged  in  luxurious 
tables.  The  nobles  and  the  reUgious  houses  withheld  the  accustomed  alms. 
(Walsingham,  Anglica,  Hibernica,  Normanica,  Canibrica,  a  Veteribus  Scripta 
ex  Bibliotheca,  G.  Camdeni,  1()02.) 

1316  An  universal  dearth  prevailed,  and  such  a  mortality,  particularly  of  the  poor, 

followed,  that  the  Uving  could  scarce  bury  the  dead;  for  a  dysentery,  gene- 
rated by  corrupted  food,  infected  nearly  all,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  an 
acute  fever,  which  reduced  many  to  extremity.  Cattle  as  well  as  men  were 
affected.  Tlie  w'isdom  of  medical  men  availed  not,  as  the  herbs  had  lost  their 
medicinal  virtues.  Horse  flesh  was  precious  to  the  starving  poor  ;  fat  dogs 
were  stolen  and  eaten ;  some  in  retired  parts,  it  is  said,  ate  their  own  sons 
and  daughters  ;  others  stole  new-born  children  to  devour.  Thieves  in  prison 
ate  those  put  fresh  in  amongst  them  half  alive!  (Henry  de  Knyghton,  Rer. 
Ang.  Scrip,  x.  Walsingham  and  Ypodigma  Neustriae  in  Ang.  a  vet  Script.) 
It  was  commanded  by  royal  jiroclamation  that  no  more  beer  should  be 
made,  and  that  beer  should  sell  at  a  penny  (denarius). 

1341  In  this  j'ear  (as  some  write),  or  (according  to  others)  in  the  year  following, 
there  was  such  a  miserable  dearth  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  that 
the  people  were  driven  to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  such  like 
unused  meats,  to  sustain  their  languishing  Uves.  (Holinshed's  Chronicle, 
vol.  v.,  p.  380.) 

1369  A  great  pestilence  among  men  and  the  larger  animals,  followed  by  inundations, 
and  extensive  destruction  of  grain.  The  modius  of  corn  sold  for  three 
shillings. 

1390  A  great  famine  in  all  parts  of  England,  wliich  continued  from  the  beginning 
of  harvest  till  the  new  grain  came  in :  you  saw  children  crying  out  on  the  way 
sides  for  bread,  and  their  mothers  had  none  to  break.  Such  had  been  the 
fertiUty  of  the  previous  years,  that  it  was  calculated  by  many  economists 
(yconomiis)  that  England  contained  grain  enough  in  the  granaries  to  support 
the  population  for  five  years  (!)  The  scarcity  among  the  poor  was  attributed  to 
the  want  of  money,  caused  by  the  King  prohibiting  our  merchants  from 
carrying  the  wool  abroad,  whence  it  was  kept  iinsold  for  two  or  three  years. 
Stow  says,  under  this  year  a  great  pestilence  was  in  the  north  parts,  so  that 
in  a  little  space  1,100  were  buried  in  the  city  of  York.  (Henry  de  Knj^ghton, 
Scriptores  x.,  p.  2609.) 

1392  A  dearth  of  corn  for  two  years,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  time  of 
fruits,  as  nuts,  ap])les,  &c.,  came,  many  people,  through  overfeeding  thereof, 
caught  the  flux.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  advanced  money  and 
corn  at  a  low  rate  to  the  poor.     (Stow's  Annals,  an.  1392.) 

15th  CENTURY. 

1437  The  common  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  -Is.  or  4.v.  Gd,  but  in  these  years 

1438  in  many  ])laces  it  was  2G*.  Qd.     (Chronic,  preciosum.) 

1440  A  scarcity.     Wheat  3a-.  a  bushel  in  London;  malt  13s.  per  Cjuarter;  oats  Sd. 

per  bushel.     (Stow's  Annals,  p.  317.) 
1545  A  wonderful  dearth  and  extreme  prices.     (1  and  2  Philip  aud  Mary,  c.  5.) 

Also  see  prices  of  wheat  from  1202  to  1601  in  M'CuUoch's  edition  of  Adam 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  1,  c.  xi.,  p.  117. 

Only  Olio  faniiiio  is  nientionctl  in  the  9tli ;  and  one,  of  two  years, 
duration,  in  the  lOtli  century,  but  these  records  are  manifestly  defective. 
1  have  drawn  up  the  following  summary  of  the  famines  in  each  century 
from  the  11th,  and  have  added  in  brackets  [_~\,  from  IM'Culloch's 
list  of  prices  (beginning  at  1£02),  the  other  years  which  must  have 
been  years  of  groat  scarcity  or  famine. 
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Xumber  of 

Centuries. 

Famines. 

Years  of 
Famine. 

The  Years  of  Famine. 

1001-1100 
1101-1200 
1201-1300 

1301-1400 
1401-1500 
1501-1600 

7 

7 
7+3 

4+2 

+7 

1+5 

10 
10 

9  +  5 

G  +  3 
+  8 
+  9 

1004,  1005;    1042;    10(i9,    1070;    1073;    108G. 

1087;   1093;   1096. 
1111.'    1124,   1125,   1126;    1162;    1175,   1176; 

1183;   1189;   1196  (some  years). 
1203;     [1205];     1224;     [1246,     1247];     1252; 

1257,   1258;    1271;    [1286];    1289,    [1290]; 

1294,   1295. 
1315,    1316,    [1317];    1341;    [1359];    [1363]; 

1369;  1390,  1391. 
[1401;   1416;  1434;   1439,    1440;    1486;    1491; 

1497]. 
[1521;   1545;   1557;   1574;    1587;    1594,   1595, 

1596,  1597,  1598]. 

In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  a  famine  is  recorded  every  14 
years  on  an  averao;e,  and  the  people  suffered  20  years  of  famine  in  200 
years.  In  the  13th  century,  my  list  exhibits  the  same  proportion  of 
famines,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  years  of  famine;  the  addi- 
tion of  five  years  of  hiffh  prices  makes  the  proportion  greater:  upon 
the  whole,  the  scarcities  decrease  during  the  three  following  centuries ; 
but  the  average  from  1201  to  1600  is  the  same, — namely,  7  famines, 
and  10  years  of  famine  to  a  century.  This  is  the  law  regulating 
scarcities  in  England. 

The  destruction  of  grain,  of  which  famines  are  the  result,  arises  from 
"  bad  seed-times,"  "  long  and  severe  winters,"  "  drought.s,"  "  incessant 
rains  during  summer  or  harvest,"  "  tempests,"  "  oppression  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,"  and  zymotic  diseases  of  the  wheat  plant, — 
a  great  variety  of  phenomena  generally  produced  by  causes  beyond 
our  knowledge  and  control,  but  subject  to  laws  which  systematic, 
agricultural  statistics  will  unfold.  The  collation  of  the  observations 
loosely  made  by  the  chroniclers,  on  no  well-considered  uniform  plan, 
but  extending  over  several  hundred  years,  not  only  establishes  the 
existcmce,  but  indicates  the  nature  of  these  laws. 

The  close  of  the  10th  century  was  marked  by  the  commencement 
of  two  imi)ortant  scries  of  statistical  observations, — the  Record  of  the 
prices  of  Wheat  in  the  Eton  Books,  and  the  London  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity,— which  were  continued,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  through 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The;  character  and  nature  of  these  returns 
are  well  known.  The  London  Bills  did  not  include  all  the  deaths, — 
parishes  were  gradually  added,  and  the  population  of  the  metropolis  at 
any  time  before  1801  is  unknown,  so  that  the  absolute  mortality  cannot 
be  determined.  The  Windsor  prices,  taken  only  twice  a  year,  do  not 
give  the  real  average  prices  of  wheat  all  the  year  through  in  London. 
A  comparison  with  the  averages  drawn  up  by  the  Receiver  of  Com 
Returns,  however,  exhibits  a  general  agreement,  which  places  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  di.sj)araging  criticism  in  the  Report  of  one  of 
the  J^irliamentary  Committees. 

In  comparing  the  two  series  of  observation!?,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
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taining  whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  the  mortality,  I  have  taken  periods  of  10  years,  from  IGOl  to 
1010,  1(511  to  1(>20,  &c.,  lip  to  1800,  and  have  arranged  the  years  in 
the  order  of  tlie  prices,  boginnini^  witli  the  highest,  as  in  the  annexed 
example, 

EXAM  PL  i:. 


Year. 


1741 
1746 

1748 
1749 
1747 


Price  of  Wheat 
Vkt  Uu;uti.r. 


(I. 


Burials  in 

liOnilon, 

afcoriiiiiK  to 

the  J-ondon 

Bills. 


47 
39 

37 
37 
34 


0  32,I(i9 

0  28,1j7 

0  23,8G9 

0  25,510 

10  25,494 


Year. 


1750 
1742 
1745 
1743 
1744 


Price  of  Wlieat 
I'er  Quarter. 


(/. 


Burials  in 

London, 

according  to 

the  London 

BUls. 


0  23,727 

0  27.483 

4  21,29G 

11   25,200 

10  20,600 


The  deaths  in  the  5  years  of  highest  prices  are  then  compared 
Avith  the  deaths  in  the  5  years  of  lowest  prices  in  the  Table,  and  the 
general  result  is,  that  in  the  twenty  decennial  periods,  the  deaths  were 
1,971,070  in  the  98  years  of  highest  prices,  and  1,830,835  in  the 
98  years  of  lowest  prices.  The  excess  of  deaths  in  the  years  of  highest 
prices  was  140,241 .  Thu  method,  by  taking  several  short  equal  periods, 
contains  in  itself  corrections  of  all  the  errors  arising  from  the  increase 
of  population,  or  progressive  improvements  in  the  metropolis,  and 
resting  only  on  the  relative  number  of  deaths,  yields  results  entirely 
independent  of  the  absolute  mortality.    See  Tables  I.  II.,  pp.  168, 169. 

The  causes  of  a  high  mortality  are  various ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  known  causes  may  be  referred  to  five  heads :  1 ,  excessive  cold  or 
heat;  2,  privation  of  food;  3,  effluvial  yjoisons  generated  in  marshes, 
foul  prisons,  cainjis,  cities;  and  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  plague, 
small  pox,  and  other  zymotic  diseases;  4,  mechanical  and  chemical 
injuries;  5,  spontaneous  disorders  to  which  the  structure  of  the  human 
organization  renders  it  liable.  The  three  first  classes  of  independent 
causes  vary  in  intensity  from  year  to  year;  and  as  each  will  separately 
produce  the  effect  which  we  are  investigating,  namely,  an  increase  of 
deaths,  it  must  be  evident  that  this  effect  will  not  always  vary  as 
privation  or  as  ani/  one  of  the  class  of  causes.  For  instance,  the 
sweating  sickness,  said  to  have  broken  out  in  llichmond's  camp,  spread 
through  England,  and  destroyed  great  numbers.  It  was  a  poison  in 
the  air,  and,  like  other  poisons,  its  fatal  action  was  not  stojiped  by 
abundance  of  food,  although  its  ravages,  if  aided  by  famine,  might 
have  been  rendered  more  deadly.  So  of  the  black  death  in  1348,  the 
plague  in  1665,  the  cholera  in  1832. 

Tiicn,  low  prices  do  not  always  denote  plenty,  nor  high  prices 
scarcity.  And  if  high  prices  increase  the  mortality,  any  great  mortality 
has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  provisions.  Thus  in  1349  "•  the 
price  of  every  kind  of  cattle  was  much  reduced ;  they  wandered  about 
in  herds  without  herdsmen.  Corn  of  all  kinds  was  so  abundant  that 
no  one  cared  to  gather  it."  Workmen  Avere  scarce,  a  "great  part"  of 
them  having  been  destroyed,  and  demanded  high  wages. — See  against 
the  years  1348-9,  Henry  di;  Knygliton,  Ryiaers  Foedera,  Walsingham, 
J.  Barnes,  Holinshcd. 

Tho.se  great  disturbing  causes  and  the  imperfections  of  the  returns 
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require  for  the  elimination  of  their  effects  a  series  of  observations 
extending  through  a  century.  Tlic  concurrent  evidence  of  the  17th  and 
]8th  centuries  aj)pears  to  me  to  justify  the  inference  that  high  prices  of 
wheat — I  mean  relatively  high — irrespective  of  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  had  then  a  tendency  to  increase  the  mortality  in  London.  I 
submit  the  facts  to  the  Society  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  III. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Prices,  has  reviewed  all  the 
years  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  ]\Ir. 
Tooke  had  no  theory  to  su])port  on  this  subject  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  his  work.  I  therefore  take  the  periods  upon  which  he  has 
fixed  to  test  the  eifects  of  dearth.  He  mentions  seven  periods  of 
various  degrees  of  dearth  in  the  18th  century,  exclusive  of  1800,  which, 
is  connected  by  1801  with  the  lOtli  century:  1709  and  1710  wero 
years  of  "  great  dearth;"  in  1727, 1728,  1729,  "  some  degree  of  dearth" 
Avas  felt;  1740  was  "felt  as  a  year  of  dearth;"  "thousands  of  acres 
remained  unsown  in  175(i" — there  was  "a  scarcity  of  corn  and  a  high 
price  of  provisions;"  in  176(5  there  was  "  dearness  of  provisions;"  the 
quartern  loaf  in  London  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  18c/.;  \jii  AVindsor 
prices  were  highest  in  1767;]  the  five  years  1770-4  arc  said  to  have 
had  "unproductive  harvests*."  The  table  (IV.,  p.  172)  presents  a 
comparative  view  of  the  deaths  reported  in  the  London  bills  before  and 
after  the  years  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tooke.  The  correspondence,  as 
might  be  expected,  between  the  high  and  low  prices,  and  high  and  low 
rates  of  mortality,  is  only  general. 

Mr.  Hickman  procured  from  the  clergy,  returns  of  the  burials  at  the 
Established  Churches  for  each  year  from  1780  to  1830.  The  returns 
are  incomplete,  but  they  serve  to  show  the  relative  mortality  all  over 
the  country  in  consecutive  years.  Thus  we  iind  that  the  "  partial 
deficiency"  of  the  harvcjst  of  1794  was  followed  by  scarcity  and  an 
increase  of  deaths  in  1795.  The  harvest  was  favourable  in  1793. 
The  prices  in  1794  were  53s.  Ad.  per  imperial  quarter;  the  burials, 
197,740.  In  1794  there  was  a  partial  deficiency.  Prices  in  1795 
were  76s.  6c/.  per  imperial  quarter;   burials  rose  to  210,339. 

In  1799  and  1800  the  seasons  were  "bad,"  and  the  dearth  of 
1800  and  1801  produced  great  distress.  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  appointed  to  intpiire  into  the  means  of  supplying  the 
people  with  food;  and  with  the  scarcity  a  typhus  epidemic  took  its  rise 
concurrently,  which  was  inquired  into  by  a  Committee  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons.  The  prices  and  burials  returned  during  the  five  years 
1798-1802  were 

Average  Prices  of  the  Winchester 

Quarter  of  Wheat.  Corn  Burials 

Windsor  I'riccs.  IJetunis.  in  I'^nglanJ. 

s.     d.  D.     d. 

\7W  h\     0  .'■)0     3  187, 'j^l 

1799  7.>     8  67     «  18'.),r.8(; 

1800  127  0  113  7  208,063 


h\ 

0 

I'i 

8 

127 

0 

128 

G 

67 

3 

1801  128  G  118  3  204,43-t 

1802  67     3  67     5     199,389 

•  "  The  Kind's  Speeches,"  "  Cora  Tracts,"  ami  other  origintil  authorities,  are 
cited  by  Mr.  Tooke.  A  little  contusion  in  the  dates  is  apparently  causcl  by  the 
earlier  writers  niakin;^  their  year  terminate  in  INIarch.  Thus  the  vin/rr  of  170'.i,  ne'.v 
stylc,  i.s  the  winter  of  1708,  ohl  style. 
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Prices  of  Wheat,  and  the  Mortality  in  the  IQth  Centura/. 

The  price  of  an  imperial  quarter  of  wheat  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  never  exceeded  48s.  4cl.  (See  Table  III.)  before  the  ten  years 
1791-1800.  I  exclude  the  incomplete  returns  for  the  ten  years 
1641-50.  Fur  the  ten  years  1801-10,  the  average  price  was  80s.  6o^., 
and  for  the  ten  years  1811-20,  77*'-  ^d.  the  imperial  quarter.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  during  the  twenty  years  was  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  it  had  ever  been  during  an  equal  number  of  years.  Now 
the  price  varies  as  the  vahie  of  wheat,  and  inversely  as  the  value  of  the 
circulating  medium ;  and  this  elevation  of  i)rice  might  be  caused 
either  by  wheat  becoming  scarcer,  the  demand  remaining  the  same, 
or  by  the  redundance  and  reduced  value  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  two  causes  were  probably  in  operation  during  the  first  ten  years ; 
but  1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  issue  of  paper  money — . 
inconvertible  into  gold  from  1797  to  1821 — was  a  chief  cause  of  the 
average  price  of  wheat  so  far  exceeding  anything  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. If  such  a  change  had  been  made  suddenly  in  the  value  of 
money  by  the  discovery  of  mines  of  gold,  or  of  paper  which  could  be 
made  to  pass  as  the  equivalent  of  gold — that  20  shillings  woukl  pur- 
chase no  more  of  any  article  in  the  twenty  years  1801-20,  than  10 
shillings  would  purchase  previously — the  average  prices  80s.  6d.  and 
77^-  5(/.  would  be  really  equivalent  to  40s.  3d.  and  38s.  9d.,  before  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act.  I  give  this  merely  as  an  illustration,  and  to 
show  that  the  fluctuations  in  price  had  the  same  range. 

Average  Price  of  the  Average  Price  in  any  year. 

Years.  Quarter  of  Wheat.  Highest. 

s.     d.  s.     (I. 

1761-70 40     3     54     2     ... 

1801-10  (prices  in  bullion)  ....  80     6     Ill   10     ... 

1801-10  (prices  divided  by  2)  40     3     55  11     ... 

1621-30 37  11     49     3     ... 

1811-20  (prices  in  bullion)  ....   77     5     102     6     ... 

1811-20  (prices  divided  by  2)  38     8     51     3     ... 


Lowest. 

s. 

d. 

25 

5 

56 

9 

23 

5 

23 

6 

55 

3 

27 

8 

I  shall  recur  to  this  point.  In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  argument  rests  on  the  relative,  and  not  on  the  absolute 
prices  in  periods  often  years;  which  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  deranged 
by  the  progressive  change  in  the  value  of  money.  The  great  number  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  employed  in  the  public  service,  the  enormous 
expenditure,  and  the  progress  of  manufactures,  increased  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  ultimately  caused  wages  to  rise.  In  1801—10  no  less  than 
ii  179,000,000,  in  1811-17,  £193,500,000  of  debt  were  contracted. 
These  sums,  and  the  taxes  raised  were  all  expended,  and  the  people  of 
1793-181 7  left  charged  on  succeeding  generations  £600,000,000  of 
debt,  the  annual  interest  of  which,  in  1817,  was  £22,830,000*.  All 
classes  anticipated  and  expended,  by  means  of  the  existing  credit  and 
unpayable  "promises  to  pay"  their  future  incomes  and  the  incomes  of 
their  successors.  The  public,  like  a  i)rivate  spendthrift,  felt  the  dis- 
tress, and  suffered  the  results,  not  when  it  was  expending  the  money 
and  paying  high  ncmiinal  ]irices,  but  when  it  was  called  upon  to  fulfil 
its  2)romises  and  to  pay  its  debts  in  1823  and  the  subsequent  years. 

*  See  M'CulIocii's  "  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire." 
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The  Table  V.  p.  I7I,  is  deduced  from  the  Returns  of  Church  Burials 
and  of  Population,  published  in  the  Census  volumes  for  1831  and  1841 . 
The  Church  Burials  in  England  during  the  three  years  1838-40,  are 
ascertained  to  have  been  only  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  registered. 
Assuming  that  the  deficiency  in  the  Burial  Returns  was  the  same,  or 
15*103  per  cent.,  the  Table  shews  the  mortality  of  females  in  each 
year  from  1801  to  1844,  The  mortality  was  lowest  in  I8I7,  and 
amidst  great  fluctuations  advanced  as  high  as  2*520  per  cent,  in  1837 
the  year  that  influenza  was  epidemic.  I  have  preferred  takino-  the 
mortality  of  females  for  the  comparison,  as  it  is  less  easy  to  determine 
the  true  mortality  of  males,  the  number  of  males  absent  from  England 
having  varied  considerably  during  the  Avar,  and  subsequent  peace.  In 
the  twenty  years  1801-20  the  mortality  was  highest  in  the  two  five 
years  of  lowest  prices.     It  was  the  same  in  the  ten  years  18.31—40. 

The  facts  are  analyzed  in  Table  VII,,  p.  173,  where  the  three 
years  of  highest  and  the  three  years  of  lowest  prices  in  each  decen- 
nium  are  separated  from  the  four  years  of  medium  prices, 

Mr.  Barton  has,  I  see,  in  a  small  tract,  advanced  the  theory,  that 
the  mortality  is  lowest  when  prices  are  at  a  certain  medium :  the 
figures  in  the  first  decennium  support  his  view,  which  is,  however, 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts  in  the  three  following  decennial 
periods,  and  with  the  results  of  seven  years'  returns  of  the  numbers  of 
deaths^  free  from  the  errors  incidental  to  calculations  of  the  mortality, 
founded  upon  the  church  burials,  which  may  vary  from  other  causes 
than  differences  in  the  mortality. 

Up  to  1837  the  Registers  of  Deaths  were  imperfect.  The  rate  of 
mortality  could  only  be  obtained  approximately.  The  registration 
imder  the  new  system  is  complete;  and  with  the  Censuses  of  1831 
and  1841,  enables  us  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
increasing  population  of  each  year.  The  results  are  given  in  Table 
IX.,  p.  174.  Taking  the  three  first  and  the  three  last  years,  which 
are  the  years  of  highest  and  lowest  prices,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
mortality  in  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  all  England,  was 
highest  when  the  prices  of  wheat  were  highest. 

Average  annual  Deaths  to  100,000  of  the  Population,  in  the 
three  years  when  the  prices  of  Wheat  were 

Highest.  Lowest. 

Yorkshire  2239  2147 

Lancashire  and  Cheshii-e  2789  2468 

England 2270  2110 

The  difference  in  these  rates  implies  a  difference  of  many  thousands 
in  the  deaths  of  the  whole  country.  Out  of  the  same  population  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  for  every  seven  deaths  in  the  years  of  low 
j^rices,  eijht  j)crsons  died  in  the  years  of  high  prices.  The  mortality 
was  higher  in  the  agricultural  counties  in  the  three  years  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  higli,  than  in  the  years  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  allowed  to  fall  nearer  the  natural  average  Avhich  ju'evailed 
through  the  two  preceding  centuries.  For  all  England,  out  of  the 
same  population,  the  funerals  in  the  three  years  of  liigh  jirices,  were 
14  to  every  13  in  the  three  years  of  lower  prices,  a])proaching  the 
natural  standard. 
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Table  I. 

Prices  of  Wheat  at  Windsor  Market,  and  the  Burials  in  London. 


Average 

t'rice  of  A\nieat  per  Quarter 

Burials, 

(Of 

72  Gallous,  Winchester),  from  the  Eton  Books. 

from  the  London  Bills 

of  Moi 

tality. 

Mean  of  the  Annual 

Yeaes. 

AvcraKCS. 

In  the 

In  the 

Average 
of  10 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

5  Years 
when 

L  Years 

when 

Years. 

The  ii 

The  5 

"Wheat 

Wheat 

Highest 

Lowest 

M-as 

was 

Years. 

Years. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

s. 

d. 

.y. 

d. 

.V. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

1601-10 

37 

10 

(1608)   56 

8 

(1602) 

29 

4 

*44 

10 

*33 

9 

*35,219 

*64,470 

1611-20 

41 

2 

(1613)  48 

8 

(1620) 

30 

4 

45 

7 

36 

8 

40,650 

41,022 

1621-30 

45 

2 

(1622)  58 

8 

(1628) 

28 

0 

53 

6 

36 

10 

92.892 

44,564 

1631-40 

54 

9 

(1631)   68 

0 

(1640) 

41 

8 

59 

2 

50 

4 

64,837 

54,582 

1641t&) 
1646-50 ( 

6S 

7 

(1648)  85 

0 

(1646) 

48 

0 

80 

7 

56 

7 

29,221 

39,981 

1651-60 

49 

6 

(1651)  73 

4 

(1654) 

20 

0 

62 

1 

36 

11 

67,938 

61,066 

1661-70 

48 

11 

(1662)  74 

0 

(1667) 

36 

0 

58 

11 

38 

10 

168,449 

81,353 

1671-80 

50 

9 

(1674)  68 

8 

(1676) 

38 

0 

59 

10 

41 

7 

98,357 

92,811 

1681-90 

39 

1 

(1G81)  46 

8 

fl687) 

25 

2 

45 

6 

32 

9 

114,007 

109,619 

1691-1700 

55 

n 

(1698)  68 

4 

(1691) 

34 

0 

65 

1 

46 

9 

104.675 

103,025 

1701-10 

43 

1 

(1709)  78 

4 

(1706) 

26 

0 

56 

2 

29 

10 

111,115 

103,496 

1711-20 

44 

11 

(1711)  54 

0 

(1719) 

34 

11 

49 

11 

39 

11 

113,093 

126,002 

1721-30 

42 

0 

(1728)  54 

4 

(1723) 

34 

8 

47 

8 

36 

4 

141,120 

133,802 

1731-40 

37 

6 

(1740)  55 

0 

(1732) 

26 

8 

42 

9 

32 

2 

135,815 

129,110 

1741-50 

33 

8 

(1741)  47 

0 

(1744) 

24 

10 

39 

0 

28 

4 

135,205 

118,312 

1751-60 

42 

10 

(1757)  60 

0 

(1755) 

33 

8 

49 

1 

36 

7 

99,522 

105,075 

1761-70 

47 

11 

(1767)  64 

6 

(1761) 

30 

3 

55 

4 

40 

6 

115,826 

118,581 

1771-80 

55 

1 

(1773)  66 

6 

(1779) 

40 

9 

61 

10 

48 

4 

110,887 

103,718 

1781-90 

57 

7 

(1790)  63 

3 

(1786) 

47 

6 

61 

8 

53 

6 

93,562 

99,128 

1791-1800 

77 

11 

(1800)142 

10 

(1791) 

55 

6 

96 

0 

59 

10 

98,683 

98,118 

*  No  return  of  Ijurials  in  the  two  years  1601,  1602.  The  returns  are  therefore  for  the 
eight  years  1603-10.  Thepriees  in  the  two  preceding  columns  are  for  the  four  highest  and 
the  four  lowest  years  in  the  eight. 

f  No  returns  of  prices  during  the  Civil  Wars,  1642-45. 

The  Eton  prices  (1771 — 1820)  of  the  quarter  of  72  gallons  (Win- 
chester) are  23  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  "  Receiver  of  Corn 
Returns,"  computed  on  64  gallons,  Winchester;  consequently,  assum- 
ing the  Corn  Returns  to  represent  the  true  averages  of  all  qualities  of 
AVheat,  the 

Average  Price  of  the  (Imperii)  Quarter  was  40s.  Id.  in  the  17th  century. 
,,  ,,  AOs.  dd.  in  tlae  18th  century. 

40^.  6d.  the  Imperial  quarter,  or  5s.  a  bushel,  appears  to  bo  the 
natural  average  price  of  wheat  in  England,  with  a  metallic  and  a  regu- 
lated, controvertible  paper  currency. 

The  prices  of  wheat  (Table  I)  in  the  two  centuries  1601 — 1800,  are 
from  tlu!  Eton  Bonks  of  the  prices  in  AVindsor  Market  at  Lady-day 
and  Michaelmas  (Treface  to  Rickman's  Poj)uhUto7»  Returns.,  1831, 
]>.    Li.)      Tlie   average  of  the  Eton  ])rices   from   1771   to  1820   was 
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X3'969,  the  average  of  the  Returns  to  the  Corn  Receiver  during  the 

same  pariod  was  £3'230:  hence  the  Eton  prices  have  been  reduced 

3  •230 
throutrhout  in  the  ratio  of  ,r-— .^   x  1  •0315157,  to  render  them  com- 
^•9o9 

parable    with   the    subsequent  averages.     Tlic    last  factor   raises  the 
ATincliester  to  the  Imperial  standard.    (Table  III.,  p.  170.) 

The  bushel  at  Windsor  was  of  9  gallons  Winchester;  and  9  Win- 
chester gallons  are  to  8  Imperial  gallons  as  9  :  8*2521256  =  1  :  '9169. 
For  the  correction  of  the  measure  the  AVindsor  prices  must  therefore 
be  reduced  8^31  per  cent.;  the  further  reduction  of  7'74  per  cent, 
being  for  qual'itij  of  grain,  for  difference  of  the  markets,  or  for  the 
different  modes  of  taking  the  average.  The  price  in  the  Eton  Books 
being  £10000 

•9169  correction  for  quantity. 

•8395  correction  for  quantity  and  quality. 

Prices  of  Wheat  in  Windsor  Market,  from  the  Eton  Books. 

Average  prices  of  72  gallons  of  wheat,  Winchester  measure : 

*.     d. 

17th  century  48     4 

18th  century  48     3 

Average  prices  of  64  gallons  of  wheat,  imperial  measure : 

*.     d. 

17tli  century  44     7 

IStli  century  44     6 


Average  prices  of  64  gallons  of  wheat,  imperial  measure,  reduced  ] 
in  the  ratio  the  Windsor  ])rices  bore  to  the  average  prices  > 
given  by  the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns,  1771-1820 J 

The  average  prices  at  Dantzic  during  the  ten  years  1831-40  were 


s.     d. 


Table  II. 


Prices  of  Wheat  at  Windsor  Market  and  the  Burials  in  London, 
{llth  and  iWi  Centuries.) 


Average  Price  of  AVheat  per  Quarter, 
(of  72  Gallons,  Winchester)  from  the  Eton  Books. 

Burials,  from  the 

London 
Bills  of  Mortality. 

Excess 
of 

Average 

of  the 

Centuiy. 

Iligliest 
Vear. 

Lowest 
Year. 

Mean  of  Annual 
Averages. 

lu  the 
48  and  50 

years 

when 
Wheat 

was 
highest. 

In  the 

48  and  50 

years 

when 

Wheat 

was 
lowest. 

Burials 
in  the 
years 
when 

Ten  of 

the 

5  highest 

years. 

Ten  of 

the 
5  lowest 
years. 

Wheat 
was 
dear. 

17th  Century, 
(06*  years) . . 

18th  Century.. 

S.       ll. 

48    4 
48    3 

s.    d. 

(1G40)    85    0 

t(1800)  142  11 

s.   d. 
(lfiH7)    25    2 
(1744)    24  10 

s.   d. 
5G    4 
55  11 

*.    d. 
40    4 
40    6 

81(;,248 
1,154,828 

095,493 
1,135,342 

120,755 
10,485 

17th  and  18th 
Centmics   . . 

48    4 

:a;   2 

40    5 

1,!»71,07G 

1,830,835 

140,241 

*  Tlie  returns  were  interrupted  ihirin:;  the  years  of  the  (.,'ivil  Wars,  Kit'i — 4.'). 
f  Exchisive  of  the  last  10  years  of  the  18th  Cv'utury  the  niaxinuim  price  attained 
was  78.».  \d.  in  170'J. 
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The  prices  in  Table  III  from  1801  to  1820  have  been  reduced  to  the 
prices  in  bullion,  by  tlio  Table  in  M'Cdlloch's  Dictionary^  Article, 
Bank. 

Table  III. 

Average  of  the  Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  of  Wheat  during  each  period  of  10 
Years y  IGOl  to  1845,  compared  with  the  corresponding  Mortality. 

1601 — 1800.     (Imperial  Measure — from  Eton  prices  corrected  for  quality  and  quantity,  &c., 
of  Grain,  by  a  comparison  witli  the  Returns  published  by  the  Receiver — 1771 — 1820.) 

1801 — 45,     The  [)rice  of  the  Imperial  Quarter  deduced  from  Com  Returns,     Prices  stated 
in  bullion  from  1801  to  1820. 


Years, 


1601-10 
1611-20 
1621-30 
1631-40 
1641,6-50 
(6  years) 
1651-60 
1661-70 
1671-80 
1681-90 
1691-1700 
1701-10 
1711-20 
1721-30 
1731-40 
1741-50 
1751-60 
1761-70 
1771-80 
1781-90 
1791-1800 


Average 
of  10 
Years. 


s.      d. 

31  9 
34  6 
37  11 
46  0 

57  7 
41  6 

41  0 

42  7 

32  10 
46  11 
36  2 


37  8 

35  3 
31  5 
28  3 

36  0 


40 
46 

48 
65 


Average 

of  5 
Highest. 


*.  d. 
36  1 
38  4 
44  11 
49  8 


67 
52 
49 
50 
38 
54 
47  2 
41  11 

40  0 
35  11 
32  8 

41  3 
46  5 
51  11 
51  9 
80  7 


Average 
of  5 

Lowest. 


s.  d. 

27  5 

30  9 

30  11 
42  3 

47  6 

31  0 

32  7 
34  11 
27  6 
39  3 


25 
33 
30 


27  0 

23  9 

30  9 

34  0 

40  7 

44  11 

50  3 


Highest. 


*.  d. 

(1008)  47  7 

(1613)  40  10 

(1622)  49  3 

(1631)  57  1 

(1648)  71  4 

(1651)  61  7 

(1662)  62  1 

(1674)  57  8 

(1681)  39  2 

(1098)  57  4 

(1709)  65  9 

(1711)  45  4 

(1728)  45  7 

(1740)  46  2 

(1741)  39  6 
(1757)  50  4 
(1767)  54  2 
(1773)  55  10 
(1790)  53  1 
(1800)119  11 


Prices  from  Corn  Returns. 


1801-10 

80     6 

94     0 

66  11 

1811-20 

77     5 

91     8 

63     2 

1821-30 

59     4 

64     8 

53  11 

1831-40 

56  11 

65     4 

48     7 

1841-45 

(5  years) 

54 

9 

(1801)111 
(1812)102 
(1825)  68 
(1839)  70 


(1841)  64  4 


Lowest. 


(1002)  24 
(1620)  25 
ri628)  23 
(1640)  37 


(1646) 
(1654) 
(1667) 
(1676) 
(1687) 
(1691) 
(1706) 
(1719) 
(1723) 
(1732) 
(1744) 
(1755) 
(1761) 
(1779) 
(1786) 
(1791) 


40  4 
21  10 

30  3 

31  11 
21  1 

28  0 

21  10 

29  4 
29  1 

22  5 
20  10 
28  3 
25  5 
34  2 
39  11 
46  7 


(1803)  56  9 

(1815)  55  3 

(1822)  44  7 

(1835)  39  4 

(;i843)  50  1 


Burials,  from  the 

London  Bills  of 

Mortality. 


In  the  5 
years  when 
Wheat  was 

highest 


35,219 
40,650 
92,892 
64,837 

29,224 

67,938 

168,449 

98,357 

114,007 

104,675 

111,115 

113,093 

141,120 

135,815 

135,205 

99,522 

115,826 

110,887 

93,562 

98,683 


In  the  5 
years  when 
Wheat  was 

lowest. 


64,470 
41,022 
44,564 

54,582 

39,981 

61,066 

84,353 

92,811 

109,619 

103,025 

103,496 

126,002 

133,802 

129,110 

118,312 

105,075 

118,581 

103,718 

99,128 

98,118 


Annual  Mortality 
in  England. 


Per  Cent. 
2-287 
2055 
2-183 
2-219 


Per  Cent. 
2-356 
2-095 
2-150 
2-262 


2-067  (4  years.) 


This  Table,  chiefly  derived  from  Table  T,,  is  new,  and  enables  us  to 
compare  the;  money  prices  of  the  same  measure  (Imperial)  and  quality 
of  wheat,  during  245  years.  The  calculations  were  made,  as  above 
explained,  in  duplicate,  by  Mr.  W.  Clode  and  Mr,  T.  Roberts. 
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Table  V. — Average  Price  of  WTieat  per  Imperial  Quarter^  and  Annual 
Rate  of  Mortality  {Females)  1801-44. 


Year. 

Average  Price 

of  the  Imperial 

Quarter  of 

AVheat  in 

England,  from 

the  Corn 

Annual  Mortality, 
(of  Females). 

Average 
Price  of 

Per  Cent. 

Nearly 
One  in 

Wheat  in 
Bullion. 

Returns. 

s.       d. 

s.     d. 

1801 

122     1 

2-619 

38 

Dearth  and  Typhu» 

, 

Ill    10 

1802 

69     6 

2-517 

40 

64     6 

1803 

58     3 

2-506 

40 

56     9 

1804 

62     0 

2-189 

46 

60     4 

1805 

90     7 

2-173 

46 

88     2 

1806 

81     6 

2-168 

46 

79     4 

1807 

75     7 

2-297 

44 

73     7 

1808 

81     6 

2-273 

44 

79     4 

1809 

98     7 

2-139 

47 

96     0 

1810 

109     6 

2-335 

43 

94     9 

1811 

97     6 

2-0S3 

48 

89  10 

1812 

129     5 

2071 

48 

102     6 

1813 

112     2 

2-003 

50 

86     6 

1814 

76     4 

2-189 

46 

57     2 

1815 

66     0 

2-053 

49 

55     3 

1816 

78     3 

2-105 

48 

65     2 

1817 

97     9 

1-997 

50 

95     I 

1818 

86     9 

2-121 

47 

84     5 

1819 

75     4 

2-107 

47 

71  11 

1820 

67  11 

2-021 

49 

66     2 

1821 

56     2 

2-007 

50 

1822 

44     7 

2-058 

49 

1823 

53     5 

2-188 

46 

1824 

64     0 

2198 

45 

1825 

68     7 

2-260 

44 

1826 

58     9 

2-347 

43 

1827 

56     9 

2-152 

46 

]828 

60     5 

2-162 

46 

1829 

66     3 

2-205 

45 

1830 

64     3 

2-090 

48 

1831 

66     4 

2-252 

44 

1832 

58     8 

2-398 

42 

Asiatic  Cholera   Epi- 
demic. 

1833 

52  11 

2-300 

43 

Asiatic  Cholera  Epi- 
demic. 

1834 

46     2 

2-213 

45 

1835 

39     4 

2-148 

47 

1836 

48     6 

2-127 

47 

1837 

55  10 

2-520 

40 

Influenza  Epidemic, 

1838 

64     7 

2140 

48 

1839 

70     8 

2-096 

48 

(From    Returns   of 

1840 

66     4 

2-205 

45 

Deaths  under  the  Re- 

1841 

64     4 

2-083 

48 

gistration  Act.) 

1842 

57     3 

2  095 

48 

1843 

50     1 

2-041 

49 

1844 

51     3 

2074 

48 

1S45 

50   10 

Tin;  prices,  1801-20,  set  forth  by  the  Receiver  of  (Jorn  Returns,  and  taken  from 
M'CuUoch's  Commercial  Didionary  (Art.  Corn  Laws),  have  been  multiplied  by  1  -03, 
&c.,  as  a  correction  for  the  Imperial  measure.  The  Returns  from  1821-35  are  from 
M'Cuiloch  also;  those  from  1836-45  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Porter. 
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The  Imperial  quarteris  the  measure  throughout  the  Table  III,  and 
the  prices  represent  those  under  the  averages  of  the  Receiver  of  Corn 
Returns.  The  deaths  up  to  1800  are  from  tlie  London  Bills i  the 
mortality  of  females,  from  that  date  to  1837,  is  from  the  returns  of 
burials  and  of  the  population  for  all  England. 

Table  IV. 
(Referred  to  j).  165.; 


I'riceof  wheat 

Burials 

Price  of  Wlicat 

Burials 

Years. 

per  Imperial 

in 

Years. 

per  Imperial 

in 

Quarter*  , 

London. 

<iuarter. 

Louilon. 

5.      d. 

.S-.        d. 

1708 

41     4 

21,2i)l 

1754 

34     8 

22,696 

1709 

78     4 

21,800 

1755 

33     8 

21,917 

1710 

I'd     0 

24,620 

1756 

45     3 

20,872 

1711 

54     0 

19,833 

1757 

60     0 

21,313 

1712 

46     4 

21,198 

1758 

50     0 

17,576 

172G 

46     0 

29,647 

1764 

46     9 

23,202 

1727 

42     0 

28,418 

1765 

54     0 

23,230 

1728 

54     4 

27,810 

1766 

48     6 

23,911 

1729 

47     6 

29,722 

1767 

64     6 

22,612 

1730 

36     6 

26,701 

1768 

60     6 

23,639 

1738 

35     6 

25,825 

1770 

49     0 

22,434 

1739 

37     4 

25,432 

1771 

57     0 

21,780 

1740 

55     0 

30,811 

1772 

66     0 

26,053 

1741 

47     0 

32,169 

1773 

66     0 

21,656 

1742 

32     0 

27,483 

1774 

62     0 

20,884 

1743 

24  11 

25,200 

*  Deduced  from  the  Eton  Returns. 

Table  VI. 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality/  in  England  and  Wales  {Females),  average  Price 
of  Wheat  per  Imperial  Quarter  {from  the  Corn  JRet>i7'ns — prices  not 
reduced  to  bullion\  and  Years  when  Prices  were  Highest  and  Lowest, 
from  1801  to  1845. 


Annual  Mortality. 

Average  priee 

Years. 

of  AN-heat  per 
Uuwter 

Y'car  of  Highest 
Prices. 

Y'ear  of  Lowest 

Prices. 

One  in 

Per  Cent. 

(Imperial). 

s.     d. 

s. 

d. 

*•.     d. 

1801-10 

43 

2-322 

84   11 

(1801) 

122 

1 

(1803)    58     3 

1811-20 

48 

2-()75 

88   10 

(1812) 

129 

5 

(1815)    66     4 

1821-30 

46 

2-167 

59     4 

(1825) 

68 

7 

(1822)    44     7 

1831-40 

45 

2-240 

56  11 

(1839) 

70 

8 

(1835)    39     4 

1841-45) 
(5  years)/ 

48 

2-067 

54     9 

(1841) 

64 

4 

(1843)    50     1 

1801-45 

16 

2-186 

70     6 

129 

5 

39     4 

1846.] 
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Table  VII. 


Annual 

JlortalUy. 

Avorageprice 

Y 

of  Wheat  per 
tiuarter 

nighest  Year. 

Lowest  Year. 

. 

One  in 

Per  Cent. 

(Iinperiali. 

.V.      fl. 

.V.       d. 

,V.        (/. 

lSOl-20 

45-5 

2-199 

86   11 

(1812)    129     5 

(1803)    58     3 

1821-40 

45-4 

2-204 

58     2 

(1839)      70     8 

(1835)    39     4 

Table  VIII. 


Average 

prices  of 

Wheat  per 

Average 

Years. 

Imperial 
Quarter 

Annual 
JMortality 

Periods  of  10  Years. 

(in  Bullion, 

per  Cent. 

1801-20). 

*.     d. 

1801-10. 

1801, 

1809, 

1810    

100  10 

2-304 

In  which  the  prices  of  Wheat  were  highest. 
Fever  epidemic  in  1801,  continued 
tlirough   1802  and  1803,   after 
the  prices  of  Wheat  had  gone 
down. 

1805, 

1800, 

1808,  1809 

80     1 

2-228 

In  which  the  prices  of  ^Vheat  were  raediuin. 

1802, 

1804, 

1803    

60     6 

2-404 

,,                 ,,                 ,,        lowest. 
1811-20. 

1812, 

1817, 

1811    

95  10 

2-050 

In  which  the  pi-ices  of  Wheat  were  highest. 

1813, 

1818, 

1819,1820 

77     3 

2  003 

,,                  ,,                  ,,        medium. 

181G, 

1814, 

1815    

59     2 

2-110 

,,                 ,,                 ,,        low^est. 
1821-30. 

1825, 

1829, 

1830    

CO     4 

2-185 

In  which  tlie  prices  of  Wheat  were  highest. 

1824, 

1828, 

1820, 1827 

CO     0 

2-215 

,,                  ,,        medium. 

1821, 

1823, 

1822    

51     5 

2-084 

,.                 ,,                 ,,        lowest. 
1831-40. 

1839, 

1831, 

1840    

07     9 

2-181 

In  wliicli  the  prices  of  Wheat  were  highest. 
(Cholera  epidemic,  1832,  1833.) 

1838, 

1832, 

1837, 1833 

5S     0 

2-344 

,,                  ,,                  ,,        medium. 
(Inliuenza  epidemic.) 

1830, 

IS34, 

1835    

n    8 

2-103 

,,                  ,,                  ,,        lowe.«t. 

Of  the  20  Years 

1821-40. 

0  years 

07     2 
59     0 

48     2 

2-183 
2-280 
2-124 

In  wliicli  tlie  prices  of  N\  heat  were  highest. 

8  years 

,,                   ,,                   ,,        medium. 

0  years 

lowest. 

174        Influence  of  Scarcities  and  High  Prices  of  Wheat,  Sfc.      [June, 

The  mortality  in  the  last  twenty  years  has,  according  to  the 
Table  VIII.,  been  lowest  when  the  prices  of  wheat  were  lowest. 

Mortality.                             «.  d. 

1821-30  Prices  highest  2-185  Prices 66  4 

Prices  lowest    2-024  Prices 51  5 

1831-40  Prices  highest  2-181  Prices 67  9 

Prices  lowest    2-163  Prices 44  8 

In  the  twenty  years  I80I — 20,  when  the  currency  was  depreciated, 
the  reverse  was  observed.  But  the  high  mortality  in  the  first  ten 
years  was  caused  by  an  epidemic  of  typhus,  which  began  in  the 
scarcity  of  1800-1,  and  continued  after  prices  had  fallen  through 
1802-3. 


Table  IX. 

Anntial  Monality  of  Males  and  Females  compared  with  the  prices  of  Wheat 
in  England;  the  prices  of  Meat,  and  the  rates  of  Wages  at  Greenwich 
Hospital. 


Years. 

1838 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

o  ^      rin     England     and  \ 
^f^   .        Wales  j 

2240 

2187 

2290 

2160 

2167 

2120 

2155 

S -.2 

fi  "3  t;  ,  In    Lancashire   and  1 

go's         Cheshire    / 

2568 

2843 

2957 

2541 

2526 

2491 

2386 

-<  2        In  Yorkshire  

2161 

2317 

2333 

2164 

2158 

2113 

2058 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

*.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

$.    d. 

Average  Price  of  Wheat 

64    7 

70    8 

66    4 

64    4 

57    3 

50    1 

51     3 

Price   of  Meat,   per  cwt.,  1 
Greenwich  Hospital i 

42    5 

47    8 

54    0 

56    1 

52    9 

40    1 

40  10 

^  3    Bricklayers 

4     9 

4     9 

4     9 

5     3 

5     3 

5     3 

5     3 

|;a    Masons  

5     3 

T)     3 

5     3 

5     5 

5     5 

5     5 

5     5 

>>  S    Plumbers    

5     5 
5     5 

5     5 

5     5 
5     5 

5     9 

5     8 

5     9 
5     8 

5     9 
5     8 

5     9 

•5  g 
(3  I^Carpenters 

5     8 
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The  Rise  of  Commercial  Intercourse  between  Russia  and  China. 
Translated  by  Richard  Valpy,  Esq. 

[The  following  short  notice  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and  China  was  first  given  in 
the  "Lloyd  Autrichien"  newspaper.] 

It  appears  that  the  interchange  of  commodities  by  the  merchants  of 
these  two  nations  was  first  established  in  the  year  1616.  The  Emperor 
Michael  Feodorowicz,  in  1629,  directed  the  authorities  on  the  frontiers 
to  cultivate  more  intimate  relations  with  the  Chinese,  and,  in  1655, 
the  first  envoys  to  China  were  despatched  by  the  Czar  Alexej  Mik- 
hailowicz,  but  they  were  not  received.  A  second  mission,  which  set  out 
in  1675,  charged  with  rich  presents  for  the  sovereign  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  was  received,  but  met  with  little  success.  During  this  state 
of  affairs  war  broke  out  between  the  Russians  and  Monguls,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  former  possessed  themselves  of  the  town  of  Alhazin. 
After  protracted  negotiations,  and  the  sacrifice  of  large  sums  of  money, 
the  first  treaty  between  Russia  and  China  was  concluded  at  Nertchinsk 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1689,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  merchants  of 
the  two  nations  should  be  permitted  to  trade  with  each  other.  For 
some  years  after  this  time,  the  intercourse  of  the  traders  was  subject  to 
interruption,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  articles  of  Nertchinsk  were  con- 
firmed at  Selinginsk,  without  the  provision,  however,  of  sufficient 
guarantees  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  merchants. 

In  1719  Peter  the  Great  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied  with 
superb  gifts  of  weapons,  horses,  &c.,  to  the  warlike  emperor  Kam- 
tchi,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  treaty  of  1689.  Kam-tchi  con- 
sented to  allow  a  Russian  consul  to  reside  at  Pekin  from  that  time,  to 
watch  over  and  protect  the  merchants  of  his  country  whose  caravans 
resorted  to  that  city.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  engaged  on  his  part  to 
send  back  into  the  Chinese  empire  7^0  families  of  the  Tungouses,  who 
had  established  themselves  on  the  Russian  territory. 

At  this  period  the  Czar  was  in  Persia,  which  considerably  retarded 
the  negotiations,  and  the  parties  in  China,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Russians,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  break  the  alliance 
which  had  scarcely  known  a  beginning,  and  no  trade  was  carried  on 
between  the  two  countries  until  tin?  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

In  1727  Catherine  delegated  Count  Ragowsinski,  by  whom  the 
Emperor  of  China  sent  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Ourga,  authorising 
him  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce.  By  this  treaty  a  free  right  to 
trade  was  secured  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  caravans 
which  went  to  Pekin  were  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  both  on  the 
frontiers  and  in  the  interior;  the  couriers  of  the  two  countries  were  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  imrcstrictod,  and  China  relinquished  her  claim  to  the 
restitution  of  the  7«>0  Tungousian  families.  A  place  bordering  on  the 
two  countries  was,  however,  determined  on  for  the  transaction  of  their 
commerce,  and  the  establishment,  in  17-7,  of  tlu;  market  of  Kiakhta, 
on  the  Russian  frontier,  and  of  Mai'matchin,  on  the  borders  of  China, 
was  the  result  of  this  treaty. 

Kiakhta,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Irkoutsk,  and  contains  about  500  honses,  and  3.300  inha- 
bitants.    It  derives  great  iinjjortaucc  from  being  the  only  connncrcial 
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place  in  Siboriii,  and  sorviiicr  as  the  mart  for  China.  It  is  surrounded 
Avith  lofty  oranite  mountains,  which  arc  covered  with  forests.  The 
fort  of  TroVtskosareskaja  or  Kiachtinskaja  is  placed  on  one  of  the  chief 
summits  of  the  mountains,  and  connnands  a  view  of  the  streets  and 
warehouses  of  the  Chinese  market-town,  as  Avell  as  of  their  fort.  On 
another  eminence  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  may  he  seen — 
the  Russian  being  distinguished  by  a  mound,  surmounted  with  a  cross, 
and  the  Chinese  by  a  pyramid.  The  i'ort  of  Kiakhta,  has  three  gates, 
leading  respectively  to  Sclinginsk,  the  Chinese  fort,  and  the  river, 
and  it  is  protected  by  palisades  and  bastions.  In  consequence  of  the 
water  in  the  wells  being  insalubrious,  and  there  being  frequently  but 
little  wat(>r  in  the  river,  the  Russian  Government  has  often  contem- 
plated the  removal  of  t'.iis  factory  to  another  place.  The  Chinese 
market  is  (jO  toises,  or  380  feet,  distant  from  the  Russian  fort. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  treaties,  the  commerce  between 
Russia  and  China  was  insignificant  until  the  year  1784,  and  the  great 
importance  that  it  has  subsequently  acquired  may  be  traced  to  the 
supj)lementary  articles  of  l^d'.i. 

In  the  month  of  December  the  principal  fair  is  held  at  j\Faimatcliin, 
and  it  is  productive  of  considerable  benefit  to  Siberia,  from  the  eon- 
course  of  inerchants  which  it  assembles  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  the  powerful  impetus  the  different  branches  of  industry  receive 
from  their  presence. 

Barter  is  the  only  mode  of  trading.  The  Russians  bring  woollens, 
fnrs,  beaver  skins,  foxes'  tails,  hides,  leather,  glass  wares,  steel,  cotton 
goods,  and  nankeens  maiuifactured  in  Russia.  In  addition  to  these 
articles  a  considerable  quantity  of  furs,  the  produce  of  the  American 
Company,  is  brought  by  way  of  Ochotsck,  and  forms  a  very  thriving 
branch  of  the  import  trade.  The  great  demand  is  for  skins  of  a 
common  description,  Avhich  the  Chinese  dye,  with  very. great  success,  to 
imitate  sable  and  other  furs  of  the  first  class.  For  this  purpose,  foxes' 
skins  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  near  Behring's  Straits,  are  most  sought 
after;  and  next,  the  skins  of  wolves  from  the  rivers  and  coasts. 

The  trade  in  woollens  is  very  important,  and  owing  to  the  increase 
of  the  Russian  import  duties,  the  cloths  of  Prussia  are  quite  shut  out 
from  the  market  of  China,  where  they  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions  of  thalers,  or  nearly  .£1,500,000  sterling.  The  manufactories 
of  Warsaw,  and  of  Siblowa,  near  ]\Ioscow,  now  furnish  the  requisite 
supply,  which  has  to  be  transported,  not  wdthout  risk,  a  distance  of 
8,0(J0  versts,  or  5,300  miles,  to  the  frontier  market  of  exchange,  which 
is  situated  more  than  2,000  versts,  or  1,300  miles,  from  Pekin. 

The  articles  brought  by  the  Chinese  for  exchange,  consist  of  tea, 
precious  stones,  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  wool,  rhubarb,  and  other 
drugs,  ])orcelain,  colours,  silver,  gold  dust,  &c.  The  consumption  of 
tea  in  Russia  is  very  great,  as  the  middling  classes  make  a  more  fre- 
quent use  of  that  beverage  than  the  rich.  Every  year  50,000  chests  of 
tea  arrive  at  Maimatchin  and  Kiakhta.  of  the  declared  official  value  of 
7,107,500  silver  roubles,  or  l.'l, 185,000  sterling,  and  to  this  may  be 
added  231,825  silver  roubles,  or  i:'38,(i50  sterling  for  inferior  tea  used 
by  the  people  of  the  South,  which  makes  the  total  declared  value  of 
tea,  so  received,  amount  to  7,«^^^>'^3-5  silver  roubles,  or  £1,223,050 
sterlinf^. 
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The  following  Explanations  and  Calculations,  with  reference  to  the  accompanying 
Tables,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  Home  Office,  who  compiled 
and  prepared  the  Tables. 


The  records  of  the  Cominitments  for  Trial  have  shewn,  with  only  very 
trifling  intermissions,  a  continuous  increase  in  the  nunihers  of  offenders 
annually  committed.  From  the  first  record  in  1805  (when  the  Com- 
mitments for  the  whole  of  England  and  AY  ales  did  not  exceed  the 
numbers  now  committed  in  the  metropolitan  county  alone)  to  1842, 
when  the  Commitments  attained  the  maximum  hitherto  recorded,  this 
increase  had  progressed  from  year  to  year  until  it  had  extended  to 
above  fiOO  per  cent. 

In  184.S  a  change  commenced.  In  that  year  the  Commitments 
decreased  5*5  ])er  cent.  In  the  next  year  there  was  a  more  consider- 
able decrease,  no  less  than  10*3  per  cent.;  which  was  succeeded  in 
1845  by  a  further  decrease  of  8"4  per  cent. — this  period  forming  only 
the  second  instance  in  40  years  of  a  decrease  of  Commitments  extend- 
ing over  three  consecutive  years.  In  the  last  six  years,  three  years  of 
great  increase  have  been  followed  by  three  years  of  decrease  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  number  of  Commitments  in  1845  has  been  reduced 
to  what  it  was  seven  years  ago. 

In  the  following  analysis,  this  decrease,  which  has  continued 
during  the  last  three  years,  will  be  contrasted  with  the  increase  in  the 
preceding  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  ])ointing  out  those  offences  in 
which  the  px'oportionate  decrease  has  been  the  most  remarkable.  This 
inquirv  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  crimes  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  temporary  depression  and  distress  of  the  labouring  classes,  from 
those  wiiieh  may  be  attributed  to  more  permanent  causes,  more  espe- 
cially the  want  of  instruction  and  moral  training. 

The  number  of  the  Commitments  in  each  of  the  last  nine  years, 
and  the  totals  in  each  period  of  three  years,  were  as  follows: — 


1637  23,012 

1838  23,094 

1839  24,443 


1840  27,187 

1841   27,700 

1842   31,301) 


1843  29,591 

1844   20,542 

1845   24,303 


80,430 


71,149         ;  80,250 

The  increase  in  the  first  of  these  periods,  compared  with  the  corres- 
pf)ndiug  ])rec(;ding  ])eriod,  was  10'9  ])er  cent.;  in  the  second,  21"2; 
and  the  decrease  in  the  last  period  (J'7  per  cent.  Such  are  the  general 
results.  In  examining  them  in  detail,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
lirst  place,  to  trace  tlu;  proporti(mate  decrease  in  the  several  counties, 
and  then  to  show  how  far  it  has  aft'ectcd  the  different  descriptions  of 
crime. 

Commencing  with  the  great  Mineral  District  in  the  north  of 
England,  comjjrising  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham, 
there  appears  in  these  counties  a  decrease  of  .'}7  pi'i'  cent,  in  1845.  The 
decrease  which  began  gencirally  in  1843  did  not  extend  to  this  district 
until  last  year,  jiroliably  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  protracted  "strikes" 
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among  the  miners;  and  the  unfavourable  comparison  in  the  two  last 
periods  of  three  years,  which  show  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  this 
<iistrict,  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

In  the  extensive  and  populous  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, the  chief  scats  of  the  great  staple  Woollen  and  Cotton  ]\Ianu- 
factures,  the  large  decrease  of  Commitments  in  1843  and  1844  has 
continued,  and  there  is  a  decrease  in  1845,  which  arises  chiefly  in 
Yorkshire,  of  6'd  per  cent.,  and,  comparing  the  two  last  periods  of 
three  years,  of  19"1  per  cent. 

In  the  adjoining  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and 
Leicester,  where  the  silk,  lace,  and  hosiery  manufactures  are  chiefly 
carried  on,  a  considerable  decrease  is  shewn  in  each  county,  which  last 
year  reached  22  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate,  and  13'2  per  cent,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  last  periods  of  three  years. 

The  decrease  has  also  extended  to  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Worcestershire,  the  seats  of  the  principal  hardware,  pottery,  and  glass 
manufactures,  and  to  the  adjoining  county  of  Gloucester.  In  this  dis- 
trict the  aggregate  decrease  in  1845  was  13  per  cent.,  in  the  two  last 
three  years  9'6  per  cent. 

The  record  of  tliis  state  of  the  Commitments  in  the  counties  above 
mentioned,  which  comprise  the  chief  industrial  population  of  England, 
and  the  chief  of  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  products,  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  aggregate  decrease  for  these  districts  in  the  last  year 
amounts  to  14  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  extended  comparison  of  the  two 
last  periods  of  three  years  to  14*1  per  cent. 

In  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  decrease  was  only  partial  in 
1844,  it  has  been  more  general  and  of  larger  amount  in  the  last  year. 
In  each  of  the  large  northern  and  north-eastern  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  there  was  a  considerable  decrease, 
amounting  together  to  no  less  than  22-1  per  cent.  In  the  midland 
group,  comprising  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Hertford,  Bedford, 
Bucks,  Oxford,  and  Berks,  there  was  a  decrease  of  6*2  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  south  and  south-western  counties  of  Sussex,  Hants,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  a  decrease  of  2-9  per  cent.  But  in 
these  two  latter  districts  there  was  an  increase,  though  merely  nominal 
in  amount,  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Hants, 
Dorset,  and  Devon, 

Such  are  the  results  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Including  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland,  Salop,  and  Herc^ford,  which  have  not  been 
noticed  above,  they  prove  an  aggregate  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  last 
year,  and  of  5  per  cent,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  last  periods  of 
three  years. 

The  decrease  of  Commitments  in  England  has  therefore  been 
general,  continued,  and  extensive  to  a  degree  of  which  there  is  no 
recorded  example  in  this  kingdom.  The  Metropolis  forms  the  only 
great  exception  to  this  favourable  statement.  Middlesex  alone  contains 
one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  AVales,  and  has  more 
than  a  double  proportion  of  Connnitnients.  The  steady  increase  of 
Connnitnients  in  tiiis  county  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  former 
years:  this  increase  has  contiimed:  in  the  last  year,  when  the  Returns 
for  every  other  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  county  showed  a 
decrease  of  Commitmcuts,   the  increase  in   Middlesex  was  102  per 
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cent. ;  and,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  last  periods  of  three  years,  13 
per  cent.  In  Surrey  and  Kent,  which  so  closely  adjoin  the  Metropolis, 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Surrey  resides,  the  results  are  more  favourable.  In  Surrey 
last  year  the  numbers  remained  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year ; 
and  there  was  a  decrease  of  6*1  per  cent,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two 
last  periods  of  three  years.  In  Kent  there  was  a  decrease  of  8*8  per 
cent,  last  year,  and  of  9"9  per  cent,  on  the  two  last  periods  of  three 
years. 

In  Wales  the  Commitments  in  several  counties  are  few,  and  subject 
to  much  variation.  In  North  Wales  there  was  a  small  aggregate 
decrease  last  year,  an  increase  of  5 '9  per  cent,  on  the  two  last  three 
years.  In  the  most  populous  districts  of  South  Wales  the  Commit- 
ments decreased  15"1  per  cent,  last  year;  and  though  there  was  also  a 
decrease  of  5*5  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year,  yet,  on  carrying  back 
the  comparison  to  the  two  last  three  years,  the  effects  of  the  great 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  these  counties  is  still  apparent,  and 
exceeds  29  per  cent. 

Having  traced  the  proportion  of  the  decreased  Commitments  in  the 
different  localities,  it  follows  next  to  point  out  those  crimes  in  which 
such  decrease  has  been  the  most  perceptible.  In  this  inquiry  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  general  decrease  of  the  last  year 
amounted  to  8'4  per  cent.,  and  on  the  comparison  of  the  two  last 
periods  of  three  years,  to  6'7  per  cent. 

Of  the  six  classes  into  which  Crimes  have  been  arranged  in  the 
"Criminal  Tables,"  the  1st  class,  comprizing  the  Offences  against  the 
Person^  contains  the  chief  crimes  of  the  greatest  turpitude.  In  this 
class  the  aggregate  decrease  last  year  was  14"7  per  cent.  It  amounted 
to  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  offences  of  murder,  attempts  to  murder 
and  maim,  and  manslaughter,  and  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  conceal- 
ment of  the  births  of  infants — a  crime,  in  most  cases,  closely  con- 
nected with  murder.  In  the  unnatural  offences,  which  had  been 
increasing  for  several  previous  years,  the  decrease  was  39  per  cent.,  and 
in  rape  and  attempts  to  ravish,  29  per  cent.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
increase  of  importance  on  any  offence  in  this  class.  On  carrying  back 
the  comparison  to  the  last  two  periods  of  three  years,  the  result  is 
different.  The  offences  included  in  this  class,  which  have  been  subject 
to  great  variations,  irrespective  of  Commitments  generally,  increased 
14"1  per  cent,  in  1843;  and  the  partial  decrease  of  1844,  though  added 
to  the  large  decrease  last  year,  still  leaves  an  increase  of  9  per  cent., 
which  extends  to  all  the  worst  offences. 

In  the  2nd  Class — The  Offences  against  Property  with  Violence — 
there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  1845,  which  is  general  on  the 
whole  class,  and  amounts  to  16'4  per  cent.  In  burglary  and  house- 
breaking this  decrease  was  ITS  percent.;  and  in  robbery  25 '5  per 
cent.  On  a  comparison  of  the  two  last  periods  of  three  years,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  3'8  per  cent,  is  shown,  though  it  has  arisen  on  the 
least  atrocious  offences ;  and  in  burglary,  and  the  more  violent  descrip- 
tions of  robbery,  there  was  an  increase. 

It  is  the  .3rd  Class — The  Offences  against  Property  committed  without 
Violence — which,  comprising  all  simple  cases  of  theft  and  fraud,  con- 
tains the  great  bulk  of  the  commitments.     In  this  important  class  the 
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(locivaso  in  1845  amounted  to  4-/j  por  cent.,  and  in(dnded  all  the  prin- 
cipal offences  except  larceny  from  tli(!  persou  and  larceny  by  servants. 
The  decrease,  which  coinnieTiced  in  1843,  was  in  that  year,  with  one 
exception,  confined  to  this  class  of  offences ;  it  has  steadily  continued 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  shows  a  total  decrease  of  7'^  per  cent,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  three  years  cndinp;  in  1842  with  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  4th  Class — The  Malicious  Offences  a//ainst  Properti/ — is 
included  all  commitments  for  wilful  burning,  and  wanton  injuries  to 
cattle  and  property.  From  the  ])re valence  of  incendiarism,  i)articu- 
larly  in  the  eastern  afrricultnral  districts,  the  offences  of  this  class 
showed  a  ver}^  considerable  increase  in  1844,  and  the  decrease  did  not 
commence  till  1845  ;  but  in  that  year  it  amounted  to  57  per  cent.,  and 
was  common  to  the  whole  class.  On  a  comparison  of  the  two  last 
periods  of  three  years,  there  ap])ears  an  increase  of  no  less  than  '](')  per 
cent.,  arising  out  of  the  great  prevalence  of  incendiary  offences  in  the 
years  1843  and  1844. 

In  Forgery  and  Offences  ar/ainst  the  Chirrenci/ — Class  5 — there  was 
a  decrease  in  1845  of  20  ]X'r  cent,  on  the  class,  and  of  nearly  27  per 
cent,  on  forgery  separately.  On  the  two  last  periods  of  three  years 
there  was  a  slight  increase,  amounting  for  the  whole  class  to  2*7 
per  cent. 

In  the  6th  Class,  containing  those  offences  irhieh  do  not  fall  mt/iin 
tlie^  dejimi'ions  of  the  foregoing  classes,  tlie  commitments  decreased  one- 
third  in  1845.  This  decrease  extends  to  the  offences  against  the  game 
laws,  ])erjury,  riots,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  the  prosecutions 
for  keeping  disorderly  houses ;  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  commit- 
ments for  seditious  riots  or  sedition.  In  the  three  last,  compared  with 
the  three  preceding  years,  the  decrease  on  the  class  amounts  to  27  per 
cent. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  decrease  which 
arose  in  1843  was  in  that  year  confined  to  the  simple  offences  of  theft, 
and  was  most  considerable  in  all  those  petty  offences  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  3rd  class,  and  which  are  the  usual  commencement  of  a 
course  of  crime.  In  1844,  the  second  year  of  decreasing  commitments, 
the  decrease  of  this  description  of  offences  continued,  and  the  decrease 
at  the  same  time  ext(>nded  to  burglary,  housebreaking,  and  robbery, — 
crimes  usually  committed  by  more  practised  depredators ;  to  forgery, 
and  offences  against  the  currency ;  to  poaching ;  and,  though  but 
slightly,  to  the  offences  against  the  person.  In  1845,  the  third  year 
of  decreasing  commitments,  the  decrease,  although  less  in  amount, 
continued  in  thefts  committed  without  violence;  and  also  in  the 
offences  against  property  with  violence;  and  became  more  considerable 
in  forgery,  coining,  aiid  uttering  counterfeit  coin.  The  offences  against 
the  person,  in  which  the  decrease  did  not  commence  till  1844,  and  was 
then  only  of  trifling  amount,  showed  in  1845  a  large  decrease.  In  the 
same  year,  the  malicious  offences  against  jiroperty,  which  had  been 
previously  unaffected  by  the  general  decrease  of  commitments,  decreased 
very  considerably,  and  every  dcscrij^tion  of  offences  was  then  included 
in  the  decrease. 

The  decrease  of  crimes  of  violence  which  has  characterized  the 
Commitments,  particularly  in  the  last  y(>ar,  has  been  accompanied,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  by  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  more  severe 
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punishments.  This  is  most  consjncuous  in  the  numbers  sentenced  to 
transportation,  which,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  last  periods  of  three 
years,  has  decreased  14*1  per  cent.,  a  ratio  more  than  double  the  de- 
crease of  the  Commitments.  The  sentences  passed  in  the  two  last 
periods  of  three  years  were  as  follows : — 


l!i40 

1841 

1842 

1840-42 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1843-45 

Death        

77 

80 

57 

214 

97 

57 

49 

203 

Transportation  for  Life  . . 

238 

156 

191 

585 

225 

180 

79 

484 

,,            abiivc  15  years   . . 

18 

21 

37 

76 

46 

50 

22 

118 

, ,             1 5  y rs. ,  and  al)o  ve  1 0  y rs. 

714 

709 

726 

2,149 

641 

543 

405 

1,589 

,,             lllyrs.,          ,,           7yrs. 

1,194 

1 ,240 

1,402 

3,830 

1,471 

1,126 

1,119 

3,716 

.,             7yrs 

1,941 

1,074 

1,841 

5,456 

1,800 

1,421 

1,273 

4,494 

Imprisonment  above  3  years 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

, ,           3  years,  and  above  2  years 

35 

10 

13 

58 

2 

13 

3 

18 

,,           2  years,         ,,         1  year 

548 

4G5        404 

1.477 

464 

454 

360 

1,278 

,,            1  year,          ,,        6mths. 

2,064 

2,060 

2,594 

6,713 

2,332 

1,927 

1,654 

5,913 

,,           6  months,  and  under     . . 

12,462 

13,212 

14,799 

40,473 

13,477 

12,574 

12,0,3.5 

38,086 

Whipped,  Fined,  and  Discharged 

632 

653 

601 

1,880 

531 

566 

398 

1,495 

In  the  six  years  above-menti(med,  the  number  of  prisoners  detained 
in  custody  as  insane  was — ■ 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1840-42 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1843-45 

Found  Insane 

13 
12 

14 
14 

10 
13 

37 
39 

12 
1; 

16 
21 

12 
19 

40 

Acquitted  on  the  ground  1 
of  Insanity ( 

57 

In  each  of  the  six  Classes  of  Offences  the  proportion  of  -Acf[uittals 
and  Discharges  in  the  last  year  was  as  follows: — 

1st  Class,  Offences  against  the  Person 33'82  per  cent. 

2nd     ,,  Offences  against  Property,  with  Violence 27'53       ,, 

3rd      ,,  ,,  ,,  without  Violence   26'97       ,, 

4th      ,,  Malicious  Offences  against  Pro]ierty 65"77       ,, 

5th      ,,  Forgery,  and  Offences  against  the  Currency 22"37        ,, 

6th      ,,  Other  Offences  (not  included  in  the  above  Classes)  44"37       ,, 

The  considerable  variation  sliown  by  the  above  figures  would 
probably  to  a  great  extent  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  proof  which 
attends  some  tTimes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  severe  penalties  which 
attach  to  others. 

The  direct  comparison  of  the  age.s  of  criminals  extends  no  further 
back  than  the  last  four  years;  the  ])criods  under  which  they  arc  calcu- 
lated having  been  altered  in  1842,  to  assimilate  them  to  the  quinquen- 
nial periods  adopted  in  the  general  census. 

The  two  following  Taldes  ])rove  a  decrease  of  the  offenders  classed 
tinder  each  of  the  several  })eriods  of  age;  but  thnt  the  decrease  has 
been  much  less  on  the  class  under  20  than  on  the  class  above  that  age. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  offenders 
aged  under  1.5  years,  and  aged  1.1  and  under  20  years,  and  tho 
decreasing  proportion  of  those  above  that  age. 
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Criminal  Tables  for  the  Year  1845. 


Qlune, 


Numbers  Committed  in  the  Years. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1,672 

1,670 

1,596 

C,884 

6,725 

6,190 

7,731 

7,200 

6,399 

4,781 

4,419 

3,924 

5,274 

4,839 

4,079 

2,592 

2,399 

2,202 

1,183 

1,044 

1,049 

573 

547 

524 

619 

748 

579 

1845 


Aged  under  15  years 

15  and  under  20  years. 


20 
25 
30 
40 
50 


25 
30 
40 
50 
60 


60  years  and  above 
Ages  not  ascertained 


1,549 

5,850 

5,881 

3,471 

3,805 

1,987 

874 

418 

468 


Centesimal  Proportion  in  the  Years. . 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Censug  of 
1841. 

Aged  under  15  years   

5-3 

220 

24-7 

15-3 

16-8 

8-3 

3-8 

1-8 

2-0 

5-7 

22-7 

24-3 

14-9 

16-4 

8-1 

3-5 

1-9 

2'5 

6-0 

23-3 

241 

14-9 

15-3 

8-3 

3-9 

2-0 

2-2 

6-4 

24- 1 

24-2 

14-3 

15-6 

8-2 

3-6 

1-7 

1-9 

360 

,,    15  and  under  20  years  .... 
„    20         „          25     „      .... 
„    25         „          30     „      .... 
„    30         „          40     „      .... 
„    40         „          50     „      .... 
„    50         „          60     „      .... 
,,    60  years  and  above 

9-9 
9-7 
8-0 
12-9 
9-6 
6-4 
7-2 

Ages  not  ascertained    

0-3 

The  increasing  proportion  of  Female  oflFenders,  which  has  been 
remarked  in  former  Tables,  still  continues.  During  the  time  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  commitments,  this  proportion  increased  in  a 
higher  ratio ;  and  it  has  not  decreased  in  an  equal  ratio  in  the  last  three 
years  of  decreasing  commitments.  Thus  there  appears  to  be  an  almost 
uninterrupted  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Female  offenders;  for  the 
sudden  decrease  in  1842  is  peculiar  to  that  year,  and  is  caused  by 
the  commitment  of  1,141  persons  for  seditious  offences,  who  were  all 
males. 


Years. 

No.  of 
Females. 

Centesimal 
Proportion. 

Years. 

No.  of 
Females. 

Centesimal 
Proportion. 

Years. 

No.  of 
Females. 

Centesimal 
Proportion. 

1837 
1838 
1839 

4,205 
4,189 
4,612 

21-6 
22-1 
23-2 

1840 
1841 
1842 

5,212 
5,200 
5,5()9 

23  7 
23-0 
21-G 

1843 
1844 
1845 

5,340 
4,993 
4,962 

22-0 
23-1 
25-6 

The  increase  in  the  first  of  the  above  three  years,  J  837-39,  was 
comprised  of  20*8  per  cent,  females,  and  8*9  per  cent,  only  of  males. 
In  the  second  three  years,  1840-42,  which  includes  the  seditious 
offences,  2,3'3  per  cent,  of  females,  and  20*8  per  cent,  of  males.  The 
decrease  in  the  last  three  years,  1843-45,  was  females  4"3  per  cent., 
and  males  7'2  per  cent. 

The  information  with  respect  to  the  instruction  received  by  the 
persons  committed  shows,  as  in  former  years,  that  the  proportion  of 
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those  who  have  been  entirely  without  instruction  continues  to  decrease, 
and  the  proportion  of  those  wlio  have  received  the  first  elements  of 
instruction  to  increase  in  nearly  the  same  ratio, — a  result  wliich  must 
be  attributed  to  the  increasing  ditfiision  of  education,  of  which  it  is  a 
proof.  The  following  figures  show  the  relative  proportion  in  each  of 
the  last  nine  years: — 


Degrees  of  Instruction. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

I84I 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Unable  to  read  and  write. . 
Able  to  read  and  write) 

35-85 

52-08 

9-46 

0-43 

2-18 

34-40 

53-41 

9-77 

0-34 

2-08 

33-53 
53-48 
10-07 
0-32 
2 -CO 

33-32 
55-57 
8-29 

0-37 
2-45 

33-21 
56-67 
7-40 
0-45 
2-27 

32-35 
58-32 
6-77 
0-22 
2-34 

31 -CO 
57  60 
802 
0-47 
2-91 

2977 
59-28 
812 
0-42 
2-41 

30-61 
58  34 

Able  to  read  and  write  well 

Instruction    superior    to) 
reading  &  writing  well  | 

Instruction  could  not  bel 
ascertained    J 

8-38 
0-37 
2-30 

The  centesimal  proportion  of  the  different  degrees  of  instruction  in 
the  last  three  years  of  decreasing  commitments  is  compared,  in  the 
following  Table,  with  the  two  previous  periods  of  three  years  of  in- 
creasing commitments; — 


Degrees  of  Instruction. 

1837-39. 

1840-42. 

1842-45. 

Unable  to  read  and  write      

34-r)8         32-93 

30-48 

Aljle  to  read  and  \\rite  imperfectly 

Able  to  read  and  write  well  

Instruction  superior  to  reading  and  writing  well 

Instruction  could  not  be  ascertained    

52-99 
9-77 
0-3G 
2-30 

5fi-93 
7-46 
0-34 
2-34 

58-38 
8.14 
0-44 
2-56 

From  the  preceding  Table,  it  is  clear  that  the  increasing  proportion 
of  criminals  who  have  received  the  first  elements  of  instruction  suffered 
no  interruption  during  the  great  decrease  of  commitments  in  the  last 
three  years.  This  is  an  additional  proof,  were  such  necessary,  that 
instruction  is  unconnected  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  crime;  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  instructed  criminals  must,  as 
already  stated,  be  referred  to  the  progress  of  instruction  among  the 
classes  from  which  the  criminals  come.  The  Table  exhibits  another 
important  fact, — that  in  the  three  years,  1840-42,  a  period  of  much 
suffering  to  the  labouring  classes,  when  distress  may  have  led  many, 
who  would  have  withstood  ordinary  temptations,  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  the  rate  of  increase  of  those  who  had  received  the  first  degree 
of  instruction  was  more  than  double  what  it  had  been  in  the  three 
antecedent,  or  in  the  three  .succeeding  years;  but  the  rate  of  decrease 
of  those  who  were  entirely  uninstructed  continued  the  same. 

WHiTEnALL,  4th  Aprils  184(j. 
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TROCEEDINGS  OF  TITK  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

Fourth  Ordinarif  Meeting,  1845-6,      Monday,  \Qth  February  1846. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows: — 

Rev.  Dunbar  S.  Halkett.  |  Tliomas  B.  Stephen,  Esq. 

The    following   gentlemen    Avere    proposed    for    election    into    the 
Society : — 

John  Sayres,  Esq.  |  Thomas  Wigglesworth,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 
The  Influence  of  Prices  of  AYheat  on  Mortality.     By  William  Farr, 

Esq.,  F.S.S. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meetlny,  1845-6.     Monday,  \Qth  March,  1846. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

John  Sayres,  Esq.  |  Tliomas  Wigglesworth,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 
On  the  Principles   of   Railway    jNIanagement,   and   on   the  profitable 
increase  in  the  Traffic  produced  by  great  reductions  in  the  Charges. 
By  J.  Butler  AViUiams,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  F.G.S. 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  1845-6.     Monday,  20<A  April,  1846. 

The   following   gentlemen   were   proposed   for    election    into    the 
Society : — 

Robert  Peake,  Esq.  |  William  Shirreff,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

The  Criminal  Courts  of  the   Metropolis,  and   their  Operation.     By 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  1845-6.     Monday,  \Sth  May,  1846. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Robert  Peake,  Esq.  |  William  Shirreft',  Esq. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  Prevalence    and   Alleged    Increase    of    Scrofula.      By   Benjamin 

PhiUips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  &c. 

2.  Mortality  of  the  Madras  Army  from  Official  Records.     By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  QUARTER. 

"The  Quarterly  Returns  are  obtained  from  WS  Districts,  sub-divided  into  .'i76 
Sub -Districts.  Thirty-four  Districts  are  placed  under  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
remaining  81  Districts  comprise,  with  some  agricultural  Districts,  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  England.     The  population  was  G,579,()93  in  1841." 

43,708  deaths  were  registered  in  the  last  winter  quarter  (ending  March  31st). 
This  number  is  less  by  6160  than  the  ninnber  (10,871)  registered  in  the  winter 
([uarter  of  ISlf).  If  the  increase  of  the  j)0))ulatiou  (about  l'7t  per  cent,  annually) 
be  taken  into  account,  the  mortality  will  also  be  found  to  have  been  less  in  the  last 
winter  than  in  any  of  the  eight  previous  winters.     This  marked  diminution  of  the 
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mortality  occurred  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Districts  from  wliich  returns  are 
procured;  but  is  most  obvious  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the  Western  and  North-Western 
Divisions.  In  the  Districts  of  the  Northern  Division,  alone,  of  England,  the  mor- 
tality was  considerably  higher  than  in  the  winters  of  1844  and  1815;  and  this  is 
referred  by  the  Registrars  to  epidemics  of  Scarlatina  in  Sunderland,  Tynemouth,  and 
Carlisle. 

The  annexed  Table  shews  that  the  mortality  was  considerably  above  tlie  average 
in  the  winter  quarters  (ending  March  .Slst)  of  18.'?8,  1840,  1841,  and  1845, — and 
much  below  the  average  of  the  winter  (juarters  of  1843,  1844,  and  184G. 


1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

Deaths   Rogistered    in  I 
the  Match  (juarlers  \ 
.)fft  years ' 

45,783 

12,-258 

4G,00(3 

4(),809 

44,746 

43,620 

45,965 

49,874 

43,708 

Deaths    which    wuiikl^ 
have  been  registered 
if  the  innrtaliiy  liail 
been    uniform,    and  1 
liie  inuubers  had  in-  [ 
creased  from  1838  at 
the  rate  of  1"74  per 
cent,  annually    ....  J 
Unhkaltuy  Years. 

42,3y2 

43,134 

43,889 

41,().57 

4d,438 

46,233 

47,042 

47,865 

48,703 

DUi'ereiice    ahuvc     the  | 
calculated  nuiid)er . .  i 
HiiALTHy  Years. 

3,391 

2,317 

2,1.52 

2,009 

Dilierence     below     the 
calculnted  niiiiibpr. . 

87  tj 

(i!)2 

2,613 

1,077 

4,995 

Temperature,  the  connnand  of  food  by  the  working-classes,  epidemics,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  streets  and  dwellings,  have  all  a  certain  effect  on  the  rates  of 
mortality ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  low  mortality  in  the  present  Table  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  winter  of  1846.  The  mean  tem- 
perature at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  was  nearly  5  degrees  above  the  average  of 
25  years,  8  degrees  above  the  average  temperature  of  the  winter  of  1845.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  week  ending  February  14th  was  .30  degrees;  of  the  week  ending 
March  21st,  38  degrees;  of  all  the  other  eleven  weeks  in  the  cpiarter  the  mean 
temperature  was  40  degrees  and  upwards.  The  south-west  winds  prevailed;  the  fall 
of  rain  at  Greenwich  was  nearly  0  inches;  10'2G  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Helston,  13'35 
inches  at  Truro,  only  r'J2  inches  at  Newcastleon-Tyne.  {See  Meteoroloyical 
Table,  p.  5.) 

The  eff'ects  of  temperature  in  the  Mctvnpolin  are  shewn  by  the  annexed  Tables. 

Deaths  in  the  Metropolis  from  all  Causes,  cxclusice  of  Violent  and 
Sudden  Deaths. 


Number  of  Weeks 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

■u 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

( 

1845 

1320 

1089 

990 

976 

970 

963 

1082 

1097 

1097 

1079 

1034 

1132 

111.-) 

Winter  Quarter  ,  .< 

I 

1846 

1038     942 

IO03 

874 

87y 

888 

858 

907 

894 

829 

874 

832 

988 

Mean  Temperature 

1845 

37-0 

40'.'3 

40-8 

39-5 

32  4 

33-4 

29-3 

31-1 

37-5 

29-3 

29-1 

33-5 

47-0 

1 

1!)4« 

4(eir  40-8 

410 

48  9 

47-7 

43-7 

3C2 

44-1  '  Jl-7 

1 

47-6 

44-2 

38-2 

42  9 

The  Mktropolis. — The  dcatlis  by  Snuill-pox  were  77,  and  ranged  from  3  to  i), 
■weekly.  In  1845,  481  ])crsons  died  of  Small-pox.  Measles  was  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic at  the  bcgiiunng,  Jloojiinr/  Cout/h  at  the  end  of  the  (piarter.  Ti/phns,  thongii 
more  prevalent  than  in  the  winters  of  1810,  1841,  and  1842,  was  much  less  fatal  than 
in  the  winters  of  183'J  and  1813. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Quarterly  Tahle  of  the  Mortalitu/  in  115  of  the  Districts  of  England  {including  the 
Principal  Towns),  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  Registered  in  the  Quarters  ending 
March  ^\st  of  the  Four  Years  18-±;3-44-4o-4G. 


Parts  of 

Popula- 
tion 
1841. 

Deaths  Registered  in  the 
<2uarters  endiiiB  Marth3lsl. 

Parts  of 

Division.<i  and 

Districts. 

Popula- 
tion 
1841. 

Deaths  Rcjiistered  in  the 
Quarters  ending  March  31sl. 

Divisions  and 

Years. 

Years. 

Districts. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Mftropulis*. 
West  Districts. . 
North  Districts. . 
Central  Districts 
East  Distriits   . . 
South  Districts. . 

.301,326 
3i:6,303 
37J,759 
393,247 
479,469 

1,799 
2,407 
2,382 
2,718 
3,198 

1,975 
2,480 
2,547 
2,975 
3,494 

2,240 
2,781 
2,767 
2,976 
3,764 

1.867 
2,285 
2,l,'.f; 
2,503 
3,565 

North  Midland 
Division. 

Leicester 

Lincoln     

Nottingham 

liasford 

Derby     

Total    

North  Western 
Division. 

Stockport 

Macclesfield    .. 
Great  Hrounh-) 
ton  {including  > 

Chester) I 

Liverpool 

West      Derby  1 

(adjoining 

Liverpool)  . .  ' 
Hlackburn    .... 

Preston 

Rochdale 

50,932 
36,110 
53.080 
69,634 
3,5,0)5 

367 
202 
376 
377 
223 

415 
242 
385 
828 
266 

446 
196 
479 
.S48 
250 

342 
209 
293 
344 

282 

Total* 

South  Easttrn 
Division. 

Maidstone 

Brighton 

Isle"  of  Wight    .. 
Portsea  Island  . . 

Winchester 

Windsor 

1,915,104 

.•?2,310 
46,742 
42,547 
53,036 
23,044 
20,502 

218,181 

17,051 
34,150 
19,701 
28,103 
31,767 
24,453 

12,504 

219 
315 
182 
344 
133 
89 

13,471 

218 
329 
207 
344 
170 
123 

14,528 

23.') 
262 
228 
388 
149 
98 

12,376 

141 

211 
178 
290 
107 

234,771 

85,672 
56,018 

49,085 

223,054 

88,652 

75,091 
77,189 
60,577 
77,496 
97,519 
66,032 
43,739 
93,736 

192,408 
70,228 

173,964 

1,545 

700 
537 

309 

1,863 

567 

626 
509 
413 
530 
754 
415 
278 
551 

1,649 
588 

1,314 

1,636 

477 
393 

345 

1,996 

575 

514 
506 
479 
613 
678 
641 
241 
622 

l,,'i41 
5u'' 

1,245 

1,719 

723 

483 

365 

1,816 

673 

654 
643 
503 

5,i8 
822 
452 
262 
868 

1,934 
497 

1,663 

1,470 

562 
387 

279 

1,934 

Total    

South  Midland 

Division. 

.St.  Albans 

i  ,282 

91 
212 

96 
178 
217 
140 

1,391 

109 
239 
108 
211 
236 
228 

1,360 

122 
229 
110 
249 
208 
154 

1,002 

74 
218 

75 
186 
172 
139 

746 

546 

566 
560 

605 

Oxford 

Bnlton   

Wigan   

Prescoit    

Ciiorlton   

Manchester. . . . 

Sal  ford 

Ashton 

Total   

York  Division. 

Sheffield    

Huddersfield    .. 

Halifax 

Bradford    

Leeds&.HunslelJ 
Hull      .... 

817 

Northampton    .. 

Bedford 

Cambridge     .... 

538 
237 
699 

1,527 
512 

1,413 

Total    

Eastern  Division. 

Colchester 

Ipswich   

Norwich 

Yarmouth 

155,225 

17,790 
25,254 
61,84(i 
24,031 

128,921 

22,130 
23,380 
31,333 
47,105 
36,527 
48,062 

:>o,ioo 

69,232 

934 

104 
145 

379 
148 

1,131 

136 
174 

425 
196 

1,072 

117 
124 
708 
165 

864 

123 
1,59 
325 
232 

1,530,460 

85,076 
107,140 
109,175 
132,164 
168,667 
41,130 
47,779 

11,603 

582 
662 
685 
795 
1.135 
254 
266 

11,368 

579 
<i07 
670 
949 
1,088 
327 

12,916 

651 
701 
738 
1,120 
1,228 
261 
322 

11,928 

611 
629 

Total    

South  Western 

776 

186 
136 
214 
220 
274 
254 
283 
408 

931 

148 
166 
262 
249 
269 
271 
239 
507 

1,114 

156 
123 
208 
231 
261 
272 
234 
520 

839 

83 
107 
202 
226 
194 
220 
234 
388 

794 

1,003 

996 

309 

Division. 

York 

336 

Devizes    

Total    

Northern  Division 
Sunderland  .... 
(ialeshead     .... 

Tynemouth 

Newcastle-on-  | 

Tyne ) 

Carlisle 

(!ockcrinouth  . . 
Kendal 

Total    

Welsh  Division. 
Abergavenny  . . 
Pontvpool    .... 
MertiiyrTydvil 

Newtown 

Wrexham 

Holywell 

Anglesey  

Total 

Ditto,  cxclu-  j 
sive  of  the 
Metropolis.! 

Grand  Total.. 

Dorchester 

691,131 

56,226 
38,747 
55,625 

71,8,50 

36,084 
35,676 
34,694 

4,379 

315 
246 
337 
565 
193 
191 
173 

4,492 

306 
216 
334 

435 

271 
184 
223 

6,021 

3.35 
252 
300 

466 

215 
221 
218 

4,678 

St.  Thomas    

Plymouth 

Redruth 

Penzance    

Bath 

490 
256 
318 

567 

Total    

Western  Division. 

327,869 

64,298 
6li,233 
38,920 
40,221 
34,427 
21,529 
27,130 
29,408 
86,028 
;«,274 
80,722 
32,669 
1. •18,187 
50,928 
31,028 

1,975 

503 
380 
272 
241 
250 
148 

i;,5 

l.';0 
474 
215 
467 
271 
H95 
263 
265 

2,111 

464 
424 
207 
228 
244 
163 
214 
242 
547 
197 
540 
247 
1,118 
349 
234 

2,005 

563 
448 
235 
267 
2,i2 
164 
173 
233 
776 
260 
648 
276 
1,275 
353 
271 

1,654 

427 
376 
189 
215 
208 
112 
1.53 
1,50 
588 
259 
574 
239 
X76 
265 
213 

248 
213 

::23 

Clifton 

328,902 

50,834 
25,037 
52,^64 
25,9.'i8 
39.542 
40,7e7 
38,105 

2,020 

319 
175 

318 
l.-iO 
275 
259 
174 

1,969 

472 
142 
567 
145 
266 
2-'>3 
202 

2,007 

410 
1.39 
608 
1,52 
238 
312 
229 

2,314 

Ciicltenliain  . . . . 

Hereford 

Shrewslniry    . . . . 

Woicesler 

Kiddorniinsler . . 
Dudley 

327 
210 
465 
120 
207 
203 
207 

Walsall    

Wolverhampton 

Wolstanton 

Birmingham 

273,127 
4,664,589 

1,653 
31,116 

2,047 
32,494 

1,988 
35,346 

1,739 
31,332 

Coventry 

Total    

776,002 

4,949 

5,418 

6,144 

4,844 

6,579,693 

43,620 

46,965 

49,874 

43,708 

*  The  last  (luarler  in  the  Metropolis  ended  March  28th,  lN46. 
t  Wandsworth  District  is  included  in  the  return  for  the  Metropolis. 

t  The  former  District  of  Leeds  is  now  divided  into  the  districts  of  Leeds  and  Himslet,  both  included  in  the 
present  return. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  MeirojMlis,  shoioing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all 
Causes,  in  the  Quarters  ending  March  Q\st  of  the  Four  Years,  1 843-4 i-45-46. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


All  Causes 

Specified  Causes    

I.  Zymotic  (or  Epi-% 
demic.  Endemic,  ' 
and  Coniajiious)  ( 
Diseases ) 

Sporadic  Diseases. 

II.  Dropsy, Cancel,  and  1 
other  Diseases  of  ( 
uncertain  or  va-  i 
riable  Seat ' 

III.  Diseases  of  iheBrain,  J 

Spinal     Marrow,  > 
Nerves.and  Senses  J 

IV.  Diseases      of      the 

Lungs  and  of  llie 
otiier   Organs    of 

Respiration    

V.  Diseasesof  theHeart  J 

and  Blood  Vessels  I 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  Sio-  \ 

mach,  Liver,  and  ' 

other   Organs    of  | 

Diijest'ion    ) 

VIL  Diseasesof  the  Kid- \ 

neys,  &c I 

VIII.  Childhinli,  Diseases  I 

of  the  Uterus,  &c. ) 

IX.    Rheumatism,     Dis-i 

cases  of  theBones,  > 

Joints,  &c > 

X.  Diseasesof  the  Skin,  1 
Cellular     Tissue,? 

&c ) 

XI.  Old  Age 

Xll.  Violence,I'rivation, } 
and  Intemperance  / 

I.    Small  Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping  Cough 

Croup 

Thrush    

Diarrhoea  

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Influenza  

Ague    

Kemittcnt  Fever 

Typlius 

Erysipelas 

Syphilis 

Hydrophobia  

II,     InHammation 

Hamorrhage    

Dropsy    

Abscess 

Noma 

Mortification    

I'nrpura 

Scr.dula 

Cancer    

1  umour 

Gout    

Atropliv 

Uebility 

Malformations    

Su.liirn  Deaths    


Quarters  ending 
March. 


1843.    184-1.    18-lS.    1846, 


12,504 
12,463 

2,09y 


1,432 
2,048 

4,048 
323 
781 

09 

168 
79 


1,111 
292 


no 

41 

69 

33 

6 

28 

!> 

5 

508 

57 

12 

'.ho 

33 


23 
93 

15 

94 
295 


13,471 
13,403 


2,457 


1,282 
2,177 

4,644 
416 
795 

93 

114 
74 


1,018 
310 


252 

334 

536 

487 

107 

45 

79 

29 

4 

66 

.5 

6 

432 

61 

12 

2 

18 

SO 

392 


14,523 
14,491 

2,506 

1,450 
2,193 

4,923 
512 

981 

115 

174 
98 


12,376 
12,322 

2,277 

1,273 

2,046 

3,S07 
455 
940 

130 

150 
121 


,127 

612 

400 

458 

481 

7 

.•(81 

401 

421 

221 

411 

767 

112 

79 

5(t 

35 

1()9 

119 

14 

20 

4 

7 

34 

22 

5 

4 

362 

410 

95 

71 

21 

1 

28 
1 

'29 

"■?A 

413 

145 

ID 

18 

53 

44 

2 

5 

40 

75 

194 

2;J5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

189 

224 

2/0 

300 

31 

51 

2U/- 

!37 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


XI. 
XII. 


Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus  . 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis    

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea   

Epilepsy 

Insanity     

Delirium  Tremens.. 
Disease    of  Brain, 

&c 

Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Bronchitis     

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia  

Hyilrothorax   

Asthma 

Phthisis    or    Con-  \ 

sumption 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c 

Teething 

Gastritis ( 

Enteritis    ) 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenterica. . 

Worms  

Ascites    

Ulceration  (of  In-  ( 

teslines,  &c.)  . .  ) 

Hernia    

Colic  or  Ileus  

Intussusception  .... 

Stiiciure    

Hiematemesis 

Disease     of     Sto-  ( 

mach,  &c ) 

Disease  of  Pancreas 

Hepatitis  

Jaundice   

Disease  of  Liver,  &c. 
Disease  of  Spleen  . . 

Nephritis 

Ischuria     

Diabetes 

Cystitis 

Stone 

Stricture    

Disease  of  Kidneys,  \ 

Childbirth!'.!]!!!!.. 

Paramenia 

Ovarian  Dropsy 

Disease  of  Uterus,! 

iicc / 

Arthritis    

Hheumatism    

Disease  of  Joints,  i 

&c ; 

Carbuncle 

Phleamon 

Ulcer 

Fistula   

Disease  of  Skin,  &c. 

Old  Age 

Intemperance 

Privation  

Violent  Deaths  

Causes  not  specified 


Quarters  ending 
March. 


132 

418 

2t;4 

239 

742 


64 
6 
21 

159 

9 

21 
254 

23 
1,168 

76 
458 

1,787 

252 

9 

10 

304 

225 

173 
16 
73 
3 

8 


7 
7 
9 
1,111 
10 
8 
274 

41 


160 

481 

301 

281 

702 

8 

3 

57 

22 

19 

143 

9 

17 

444 

24 

1,327 

102 

■  555 

1.904 

262 

24 

9 

383 

157 

f  19 

1141 

30 

100 

3 

21 

21 
34 

37 
6 
6 

11 

66 

'16 

28 
97 
2 
3 
1 
8 

t; 


1 

31 
42 
3 

11 

0 

3 

1,018 

11 

292 


149 

460 

343 

298 

696 

3 

2 

62 

15 

24 

141 


632 

28 

1,296 

92 

606 

1,972 

249 
33 
21 

458 

227 
14 

177 
44 

116 


377 
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REVENUE. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ending  6th  April,  1B45  and  184G  ;  shoiving  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof — {Continued  from  jyage  93,  o/ vol.  ix.) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


Years  ending  5th  April. 


1845. 


1846. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Customs 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Po.st  Office 

Crown  Lands  . 
Miscellaneous 


£ 

20,176,731 

12,224,907 

6,714,840 

4,217,748 

5,104,448 

679,000 

125,000 

1,007,354 


£ 

17,004,018 

11,886,085 

7,095,521 

4,224,039 

5,084,741 

708,000 

130,000 

939,747 


£ 


380,681 
6,291 

89,000 
5,000 


£ 
2,512,113 
338,822 


19,707 
127,607 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue  .... 
Imprest  and  other  ^Moneys  . 
Repayments  of  Advances.... 


50,310,028 

429,901 

1,067,774 


47,792,751 

170,846 

1,516,887 


480,972 
449,113 


2,998,249 
259,055 


Total  Income 51,807,703 

Deduct  Increase 


49,480,484 


930,085 


3,257,304 
930,085 


Decrease 

on  the  Year 

.  2,327,219 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

Quarters  ending  5th  April. 

1845. 

1846. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs     

£ 

4,402,506 
1,917,485 
1,742,461 

145,945 
1,905,711 

178,000 
35,000 

415,016 

£ 

3,901,918 

1,026,458 

1,085,868 

140,142 

1,903,882 

215,000 

45,000 

91,522 

£ 

'l97 
58,171 
37,000 
10,000 

£ 
440,588 

Excise    

291,027 

Stamps  

Taxes 

Propert)'  Tax 

Post  Ofiice 

56,593 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous         

323,494 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  .... 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys 
Repayments  of  Advances  .... 

10,742,124 
200.007 
418,545 

9,735,790 

52,909 

456,473 

105,368 
37,928 

1,111,702 
153,098 

Total  Income 

11,306,676 

10,245,172 

143,296 

1,201,800 

Deduct  Increase    143,296 


Decrease  on  the  Quarter  1,121,504 

Consolidated  Fund  Operntions. — The  total  income  broiio^ht  to  this 
account  in  tlic  quarter  fudino;  /Jtli  Ajjril,  184(),  was  10,2(30,514/.;  the 
total  chargt!  upon  it  was  8,477,-*^6;  leaving  a  suri)lus  of  1,783,308/. 
Th(!  amount  of  I'lxchequer  Bills  issued  to  7neet  the  charo-e  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  for  the  quarter  ending  /itli  January,  184(5,  and  paid  off 
out  of  the  growing  produce  of  that  fund  for  the  ([uarter  ending  5th  April, 
184(5,  after  deducting  2S0,000/.  paid  oflf"  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  was 
291/.  The  prol>aV)le  amount  of  PLxcliequer  iiills  required  to  meet  the 
charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  quarter  ending  5tli  April,  1846, 
is  stated  at  2,853,800/. 
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Miscellaneous. 


[jJune, 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Rate 
of  Dutj/  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  during  each  Week  of  the  First  Quarter 
o/lfUG;  together  ivith  the  Average  Prices  for  the  toholc  Quarter . — {Continued  from 
p.  1)4,  of  vol.  4X.) 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Date  of 
Certificates 
of  preced- 

Duties on  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

Returns 

From 

received  at 

Aggregate 

ing  Prices, 

From 

British 

the  Com 

Weekly 

Average 
of  Six 

Weekly 

Wee 

kly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

regulating 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Office, 

Average 

Weeks 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Duties  for 

Coun- 

sions 

1846. 

Dutv. 

the  Week 

tries. 

out  of 

-- 

ensuing. 

Europe. 

AVceks  ending 

1846. 

s. 

</. 

■1. 

(/. 

s.     d. 

«'. 

(/. 

s.    d. 

*■. 

d. 

.>:. 

d. 

s.     d. 

.<!.     ./. 

Jan.         3  . 

56 

1 

57 

6 

31   11 

22 

3 

33     6 

37 

9 

39 

1 

Jan.     8 

16     0 

2    0 

10  . 

56 

3 

57 

2 

31  10 

21 

9 

33  11 

36 

8 

38 

11 

15 

16     0 

2    0 

17  . 

56 

2 

50 

8 

31  11 

22 

3 

34     9 

36 

9 

39 

3 

22 

16     0 

3     0 

24  . 

56 

7 

66 

1 

31     8 

21 

10 

37     8 

36 

1 

36 

8 

29 

16     0 

3     0 

31   . 

54 

8 

65 

6 

31     3 

21 

10 

32     0 

36 

6 

35 

8 

Feb.     5 

17     0 

4     0 

Feb.         7  . 

54 

3 

65 

4 

30  10 

21 

7 

34     2 

35 

9 

36 

6 

12 

17     0 

4     0 

14  . 

54 

9 

65 

3 

30     6 

21 

0 

32     7 

34 

9 

35 

7 

19 

17     0 

4     0 

21    . 

55 

0 

55 

1 

29  11 

21 

6 

32  10 

34 

9 

34 

3 

20 

17     0 

4     0 

28  . 

54 

6 

54 

9 

29     7 

21 

5 

33     4 

34 

3 

35 

2 

March  5 

18     0 

6     0 

March     7  . 

54 

10 

64 

8 

29     3 

21 

10 

33     6 

34 

11 

33 

8 

12 

18     0 

6     0 

14  . 

64 

3 

54 

7 

29     4 

21 

6 

34     2 

35 

2 

34 

9 

19 

18    0 

6     0 

21  . 

55 

1 

64 

9 

29  10 

22 

0 

33  10 

34 

4 

33 

4 

26 

18    0 

6     0 

28  . 

55 

5 

54 

10 

30    2 

22 

1 

34     0 

35 

0 

33 

3 

April    2 

18     0 

5     0 

Average  of 
the  Quarter 

55 

0 

30     7 

21 

10 

33  10 

35 

6 

35 

9 

i 
1 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  Wheat-Flonr  imported  in  each  of  the  Months  eliding 
hth  January,  t^th  February,  and  hth  March,  1B46  ;  tlie  Quaiititics  upon  which 
Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the  same  Months;  and  the 
Quantities  remaining  in  Bond  at  the  close  of  them. — (Continued  from  p.  94,  of 
vol.  IX.) 


WHEAT. 


Months 
ending. 


1846 
6th  Jan. 
5tli  Feb. 
5th  Mar. 


Imported. 


Foreign.   Colonial.     Total 


160,909 
100,691 
89,379 


qrs. 
12,416 
4,370 
37 


qrs. 

173,325 

105,061 

89,415 


Paid  Duty. 


Foreign    Colonial.      Total 


qrs. 
8,098 
3,032 
1,241 


qrs. 
9,022 
2,918 
572 


qrs. 
17,220 
5,950 
1,813 


In  Bond  at  the  Month's  end. 


Foreign.      Colonial.       Total 


qrs. 

944,448 

1,065,651 

1,133,356 


qrs. 
3,444 
6,129 
5,594 


qrs. 

947,992 

1,061,780 

1,138,950 


WHEAT-FLOUR. 


Months 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's  end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1846 
6th  Jan. 
6  th  Feb. 
6th  Mar. 

cwts. 

82,010 
143,030 
177.132 

cwts. 
70,417 
26,521 
5,768 

cwts. 
152,457 
169,551 
182,890 

cwts. 
2,177 
756 
239 

cwts. 
46,668 
13,469 
21,636 

cwts. 
48,845 
14,216 
21,776 

cwts. 
451,465 
604,476 
771,909 

cwts. 
57,168 
81,338 
65,446 

cwts. 
508,633 
685,814 
837,365 

1846.:] 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK  OF   KNGLAND. 
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An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32,  for  the 
Weeks  ending  on  Saturday,  the  2>\st  January,  the  28th  February,  and 
28th  March,  18^(j.— (Continued  from  p.  1)5,  vol.  ix.) 


Issue 

DtrARTME-NT. 

Weeks  ending, 

31st  Jan.,  1846. 

28th  Feb.,  1846. 

28th  Mar.,  1846. 

26,587,355 

£ 
27,015,295 

£ 
27,269,245 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

11,0-28,945 
1,558,410 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

11,353,065 
1,662,230 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

1 1  558  964 

1,710,281 

Total   

26,587,355 

27,015,295 

27,269,245 

B.'iNKiNG  Department. 


Proprietors'  Capital    

Rest     

14,553,000 
3,4. -.1,1 51 
4,389,810 

17,036,830 
987,102 

14,553,000 
3,689,430 
6,296,535 

18,647,068 
947,432 

14,553,000 
3,789,971 
7,319,625 

17,103,928 
953,579 

Tulal 

40,417,893 

44,133,465 

43,720,103 

Government  Securities,  including  Dead) 

Weight  Aniuillies ) 

Other  Securities 

Notes   

13,137,047 

21,466,997 
5,112,860 

700,989 

13,1.36,440 

23,242,035 

6,994,485 

760,505 

13,136,731 

22,181,-392 

7,683,690 

718,290 

Total 

40,417,893 

44,133,465 

43,720,103 

COUNTRY    BANKS. 


Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  of  Country  Banks,  which 
have  been  in  Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several 
Banks,  or  Classes  of  Banks,  by  which  issmd  in  each  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
during  the  weeks  ending  S\st  Jamiary,  28th  February,  and  28th  March, 
\84S.— {Continued  from  p.  95,  vol.  ix.) 


Banks. 

.'ilst  January, 
1846. 

28th  February, 
1846. 

28th  March, 
184C. 

Eui;land — Private  Banks    

4.514,057 
3,254,202 

3,182,255 

4,305,975 

3,104,776 

4,468,212 
3,108,525 

3,083,792 

4,304,c;0 

3,165,379 

4,515,354 
3,176,655 

3,018,681 

4,257,200 

3,187,700 

.Joint  Stock  Banks      

Scotland — Chartered,     Private,     and   ) 

.Toiiil  St(j<k  Banks f 

Ireland — Bank  of  Ireland 

Privatf    anil    .Joint     Stock     ) 
Banks / 

Total 

18.361,265 

18,l:'.0,25.':' 

18,155,650 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


[June,  184G. 


An  Anali/sis  of  the  Bankruptcies  hi  England  and  Wales,  gazetted  in  each 
Month  of  the  Quarter  ending  March  81,  184G  ;  showing  the  Counties  and 
Ijra7irhes  of  Industrj/  in  which  they  have  occurred. — (Continued  from  p. 
!»(),  vol.  IX.) 


COUNTIKS. 


Metropolis 

Bedford 

Berks     

Bucks 

CamVfridge      

Cheshire     

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Derby     

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford    

Hertford    

Huntingdon  

Kent  

Lancashire 

Leicester    

Lincoln  

Middlesex    (exclusive! 

of  the  Metropolis)   j 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland    

Nottingham    

Oxford    

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset      (including) 

Bristol)  ] 

Staflbrd 

Suffolk   

Surrey   (exclusive  of  | 

the  Metropolis         / 

Sussex    

Warwick    

M'estmorland     

Wilts 

Worcester 

York  (East  Riding)   .... 

,,     (North  Riding) 

,,  (West  Riding  .  . 
Wales 

Total 


c 

s 

38 

3-1 
1 

26 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

."j 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

h 

3 

4 

8 

1 

2 
1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

17 

1 

16 
1 

20 

G 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

■■•5 

4 

3 
5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

5 

8 

2 

3 

4 

133 

1 00 

106 

TRADKS. 


Agriculture  and  connected 
Trades. 

Farmers   

Agricultural      Implement        1 

Makers,  &c .1 

Corn  Factors  

Millers  and  Malsters  

Hop  Merchants  

Brewers    

Horse  and  Cattle  Dealers,  and! 

Woolstaplers      I 

Mining  and  connected  Trades. 

Mining  Firms 

Blasting  Works  

Manufactures. 

Woollen  Manufacturers 

Cotton  ,,  

Linen  ,,  

Silk  „  

Printers  and  Dyers 

Lace  Manufacturers    

Hosiery  ,,  

Hardware       ,,  

Earthenware ,,  

Glass  ,,  

Paper  ,,  

Builders  

Miscellaneous  Manufacturers.... 

Commerce. 

Bankers  and  Merchants 

Shipowners,  Warehousemen,  I 
Brokers,  and  Wholesale,- 
Dealers  generally J 

Retail  and  Handicraft  Trades. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Corn  and  Hay  Dealers    

Innkeepers  and  Victuallers 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  .... 
Dealers    in    Grocery,   Drugs,  1 

and  Spices ) 

IMakers    of,  and   Dealers    in,  I 

Clothing    j 

Makers    of,   and    Dealers    in,) 

Furniture / 

Coach  Builders    

TNIiscellaneous 

Total 


10 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

13 

2 

21 

10 

8 

3 

18 

15 

133  106 


106 
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Oxford  University  Slatistics.     By  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S, 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  11th  September,  1846.] 

A  REMARKABLE  proof  of  the  interest  felt  by  eminent  statesmen  in  the 
ancient  universities  was  afforded,  some  months  ago,  in  the  preparation 
of  a  memorial  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  in  Oxford 
for  university  extension.  This  memorial  obtained  the  sionatures  of 
Lords  Sandon,  Ashley,  Robert  Grosvenor,  Westminster,  Carnarvon, 
Lincoln,  Cannins;,  and  ALahon,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the 
Hon.  and  Very  Kev.  Dr.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester,  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Horace  Powys,  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  and  the  present  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  (at  that  time  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Dean  of 
Westminster):  it  was  also  signed  by  the  Right  Hon.  AV.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P.,  and  Messrs.  T.  D. 
Acland,  M.P.,  Philip  Pusey,  M.P.,  W.  B.  Baring,  and  J.  Wilson 
Patten,  M.P. 

Among  such  distinguished  names  in  public  life,  many  had  also 
obtained  the  highest  academical  honours  in  Oxford  itself.  Thus,  Lord 
Sandon  took  a  double  first  class  degree  in  181!) ;  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
in  the  first  class  in  1820;  Lord  Ashley  obtained  a  similar  honour  in 
1822,  four  years  afterwards  Dr.  Wilberforce  was  in  the  second  class 
in  classics,  and  the  first  class  in  mathematics.  In  1831  Mr.  T.  D. 
Acland  took  a  double  first  class  degree,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
same  honoural)le  reward  of  intellectual  exertion  was  obtained  by  JMr. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

The  princi))al  object  of  the  memorialists  appears  to  have  been  the 
"rendering  academical  education  accessible  to  the  sons  of  parents 
whose  incomes  were  too  narrow  for  the  scale  of  expenditure  at  present 
prcivailing  among  the  junior  mendx>rs  of  the  University  of  Oxford," 
but  these  eminent  men  also  deemed  it  right  to  express  their  opinion  gene- 
rally on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  universities  iu  the  following  emphatic 
terms : — 
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"  Our  xmivcrsitlcs  take  up  education  where  our  schools  leave  it, 
yet  uo  ouc  can  say  that  tliey  have  heen  strcnsthencd  or  extended, 
whether  for  clerpry  or  laity,  in  projiortion  to  the  growing;  population  of 
the  country,  its  increasing  empire,  or  deepening  responsibilities." 

The  result  of  this  memorial  was  a  Report  from  a  Committee 
appointed  among  the  resident  graduates  of  the  University,  which 
was  published  in  March,  184G,  and  contained  the  extraordinary 
intelligence,  that  the  number  of  annual  matriculations  at  Oxford  has, 
on  the  whole,  decreased  of  late  years;  and  this  too,  notwithstanding 
the  manifest  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  country. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1K1!»  to  1S20,  the  ninnber  of  matricula- 
tions at  Oxford  averaged  41. 5  per  annum,  and  in  one  year,  1824,  the 
number  rose  to  444.  From  1829  to  18.3!),  the  matriculations  only 
averaged  .38,>  per  ann'im,  and  in  the  seven  years  following,  1839  to 
1845,  their  number  was  407  per  annum,  being  an  average  decrease 
of  8  per  anniuu  from  the  previous  period  of  181!)  to  1829. 

Several  of  the  larger  colleges  at  Oxford,  as,  for  instance,  Christ 
Church  and  Oriel,  are  always  crowded  with  students,  but  many  of  the 
smaller  colleges  have  not  obtained  by  any  means  an  equal  share  of 
public  favour,  and  the  students  are  not  usually  anxious  to  enter  them- 
selves in  these  minor  institutions;  consequentlv,  there  is  .still  accom- 
modation in  some  of  the  colleges  for  additional  students. 

The  undergraduates  of  Oxford  are  generally  intended  in  after  life, 
cither  for  the  church,  the  bar,  or  the  senate,  or  they  belong  by  birth  to 
the  class  of  landed  proprietors  or  wealthy  merchants,  and  may  subse- 
quently find  themselves  at  the  head  of  great  practical  interests  in  their 
own  localities,  as  possessors  of  large  estates,  extensive  mines,  long  lines 
of  canals,  or  a  preponderating  influence  in  particular  railroads  in  their 
own  neighbourhood. 

Schoolmasters  for  grammar-schools  also  very  frequently  receive  their 
education  at  Oxford;  and  as  the  colleges  of  the  University  are  sup- 
plied with  a  large  proportion  of  their  pu])ils  from  the  great  public 
schools,  much  of  the  classical  instruction  usual  in  those  seminaries 
occupies  the  chief  share  of  attention  at  the  University. 

Progression  is  thus  rendered  extremely  difficult  in  the  Oxford 
educational  system.  A  yoimg  boy  is  instructed  at  a  public  school  in 
Latin  and  Greek  composition;  he  reads  Greek  plavs,  and  becomes 
familiar  with  Thucydides.  At  Oxford  he  finds  all  these  school  subjects 
admitted  as  essential  requisites  for  academical  honours.  Aristotle  he 
lias  to  read  in  addition,  and  thus  fortified,  with  a  little  more  classical 
study,  and  some  acquaintance  with  logic  and  divinity,  he  takes  a 
respectable  degree,  obtains  a  fellowship  at  his  college,  and  is  transferred 
again,  as  a  master,  to  some  public  school,  to  carry  on  the  same  round 
of  instruction  among  the  youth  of  the  next  generation. 

Mathematics  arc  very  little  read  at  Oxford.  "To  follow  scientific 
study,"  observes  Professor  Powell,  "  is  purely  optional ;  and  the  average 
of  those  who  evince  any  degree  of  acquaintance  with  it  is  about  1  in 
11  or  12." 

A  voluntary  mathematical  examination  takes  place  at  Oxford  twice 
in  every  year  after  the  degree  examination,  and  the  numbers  of  mathe- 
matical classmen  may  be  estimated  as  follows: — 
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Voluntary  Mathematical  Honours. 

1st  Class.       2nd  Class.      3rd  Class.      4tli  Class.  Total. 

1840.  Easter 1  1  2  -t 

Michaelmas,...  3  4  2  4 

1841.  Easter 6  2  1  7 

Michaelmas....  0  1  5  5 

1842.  Easter 6  2  2  4 

Michaelmas....  2  1  3  7 

1843.  Easter : 4  2  1  4 

Michaelmas...  2  4  2  3 

1844.  Easter 1  1  1  8 

Michaelmas...  1  8  0  6 

1845.  Easter 5  3  4  7 

Michaelmas....  3  4  2  8 


21 
27 
27 
22 
26 
36 


Average  for  the  sbc  years,  26  per  annum. 


Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  comparative  indifference 
of  the  main  body  of  Oxford  undergraduates  to  vohmtary  mathematical 
examinations,  but  the  principal  one  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  such  examinations  are  voluntary. 

Formerly  the  public  schools  w^ere  said  to  be  in  fault ;  public  school- 
boys did  not  learn  mathematics,  and  so  came  up  to  college  ignorant  of 
the  merest  rudiments  of  algebra  and  Euclid,  and  but  little  inclined  to 
commence  their  study.  Rugby,  however,  under  the  late  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  Eton,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  head  master,  Dr.  Hawtrey,  can 
assist,  have  adopted  an  improved  system  ;  but  the  generality  of  young 
men  at  college  are  not  likely  to  read  mathematics,  unk^ss  they  find 
scientific  attainments  valued  in  the  University,  and  more  especially 
deemed  of  some  importance  in  the  disposal  of  fellowships. 

These  numerous  and  tempting  rewards  of  intellectual  exertion 
must  ever  guide  the  severest  studies  of  any  university  so  richly 
endowed  with  them  as  Oxford  ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  this  country,  that  the  degree  exami- 
nation itself,  which  forms  as  it  were  the  stepping-stone  to  the  fellow- 
ship, should  from  time  to  time  be  modified,  so  that  it  may  become  as 
useful  and  beneficial  as  possible. 

At  present  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  not  positively  required 
for  graduation  at  Oxford.  Euclid  may  be  and  generally  is  exchanged 
for  logic,  and  in  the  subsequent  voluntary  mathematical  examination  a 
fourth  class  may  be  obtained  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  only  four 
books  of  Euclid,  and  the  first  or  elementary  part  of  algebra. 

Third-class  men  are  expected  to  be  familiar  Avith  the  six  books  of 
Euclid,  with  algebra,  plain  and  spherical  trigouometry,  and  conic 
sections. 

A  second  class  requires  in  addition  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culu.s,  and  some  acquaintance  with  mechanics. 

Astronomical  questions  and  higher  mechanical  queries  arc  given  to 
the  candidates  for  the  first  class,  in  addition  to  the  more  rudimentary 
branches  already  noticed  ;  and  altogether  the  knowledge  required  for  a 
first  class  in  mathematics  at  Oxford  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  the 
second  class,  or  the  Senior  Optimes,  at  Cambridge, 

o2 
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The  most  serious  examinations  at  Oxford  are  those  for  degrees, 
which  arc  preceded  by  a  minor  examination,  termed  the  Little-go,  or 
responsions,  given  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  academical 
residence. 

College  lectures  are  given  everv  term  t(»  the  undergraduates,  In 
order  to  i)reparc  them  for  the  University  examinations ;  and  It  is  gene- 
rally found  most  convenient  to  divide  the  pupils  into  two  sets  for  tlie 
lectures,  one  including  the  more  advanced  students,  who  may  afterwards 
compete  for  high  academical  honours,  and  tlie  other  comprising  tlie 
less  advanced,  who  may  be  content  with  passing  the  ordinary  degree 
examination. 

The  books  in  which  common  degree  men  arc  usually  lectured  by 
their  college  tutors  are  the  second  half  of  Herodotus,  the  four  Porson 
plays  of  Euripides,  the  second  decade  of  Livy,  and  Horace  or  Juve- 
nal. Lectures  on  Sophocles  and  Thucydides  are  attended  both  by 
class  candidates  and  common  degree  men,  but  those;  on  the  higher 
classics,  as  j^^schylus,  Tacitus,  &c.,  are  intended  especially  for  the  class 
men.  Courses  of  elementary  and  more  advanced  lectures  are  also 
given  on  logic,  divinity,  and  Latin  composition.  Each  lecture  occupies 
an  hour,  and  three  lectures  on  each  subject  arc  given  in  the  week,  on 
alternate  days.  An  undergraduate  frequently  attends  three  courses  in 
a  term,  and  may  thus  be  in  the  lecture-room  one  or  two  hours  in  the 
day,  and  if  regular  in  his  attendance,  nine  hours  in  the  week*. 

Lectures  are  usually  insisted  upon  more  strictly  for  the  common 
degree  candidates,  as  tlu.'y  have  not  the  same  emulation  to  prompt  them 
to  exertion,  and,  besides,  they  require  more  superintendence,  probably, 
in  many  cases,  on  account  of  their  greater  Avealth,  and  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  hunting,  shooting,  billiards,  &e.,  to  which  they  frequently 
accustom  themselves.  It  is  usual  for  a  college  tutor  at  Oxford  to 
a))]ioiut  a  portion  of  Latin  composition  to  be  written  out  by  all  the 
undergraduates  under  his  own  care  once  in  every  week,  which  is  pub- 
licly brought  up  to  him  for  inspection.  Generally  this  exercise  is  a 
translation  of  English  into  Latin,  but  it  is  often  varied  by  the  tutors, 
and  a  Latin  theme  or  essay  substituted,  the  subject  of  which  is  left 
to  be  selected  by  the  student. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  is  a  sort  of  repetition  examination 
in  different  studies,  which  is  termed  "  collections."  The  under- 
graduates are  requested  to  bring  in  for  examination  any  book  or 
books  they  may  have  been  reading  during  term,  whether  lectures 
have  been  given  on  them  or  not;  on  this  occasion  the  majority  of 
students  generally  prefer  the  lecture  subjects,  with  which  they  arc  most 
familiar.  Exercises  arc  also  given  in  Latin  composition,  and  some 
questions  are  asked  on  the  ancient  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Responsions,  or  as  they  are  colloquially  termed,  the  "  Little-go," 
occur  about  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  second  year  of  residence  in 
Oxford.  Li  this  first  and  comparatively  easy  university  examination 
one  Greek  and  one  Latin  book  arc  taken  up  by  each  student,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  second  half  of  Herodotus,  or  four  plays  of  Sophocles 
or  Euripides;  and  for  more  advanced  students,  four  ])lays  of  ^schylus 
or  Aristoi)hanes,  or  the  half  of  Thucydides.     In  Latin  either  Livy, 

*  For  these  details,  as  well  as  for  valuable  information  contained  in  the  sul)se- 
quent  part  of  this  paper,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  an  Oxford  friend. 
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Horace,  or  Juvenal  Is  frequently  selected,  and  the  class  candidates 
sometimes  take  up  Tacitus.  Six  hooks  of  Livy  arc  deemed  sufficient, 
or  the  Odes  and  Ars  Poctica  of  Horace ;  and  similarly  six  books  of 
Tacitus's  Annals  will  suffice. 

The  Little-go  examination  in  classics  is  confined  solely  to  construing 
and  grammar;  questions  being  asked  whicli  arise  out  of  the  ])assages 
given,  and  relate  to  verbal  inflections,  or  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence: these  questions  are  not  of  greater  difficulty  than  those  in  an 
ordinary  respectable  grammar  school.  To  class  candidates,  some  few 
questions  of  wider  scope,  such  as  the  dates  of  different  Grecian 
dialects,  are  occasionally  given,  but  mere  correctness  of  rendering  and 
of  parsing  is  amply  sufficient  for  success. 

Latin  composition,  consisting  of  the  translation  of  an  easy  passage  of 
English,  such  as  a  piece  out  of  the  Spectator,  is  required  at  responsions. 
The  absence  of  grammatical  mistakes  in  this  exercise,  as  in  the  fore- 
going, will  always  ensure  a  pass.  Among  the  unsuccessful  candidates, 
a  large  proportion  fiiil  in  this  department,  having  in  many  cases  not 
been  already  accustomed  to  the  classical  drilling  of  a  public  school. 

The  three  first  parts  of  Aldrich's  IjOgic  form  the  remaining  subject 
of  the  Oxford  Little-go,  for  which  students  may  if  they  wish  it,  substi- 
tute the  three  first  books  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  but  this  is 
rarely  done.  Mathematics  do  not  appear  to  be  in  very  high  estimation 
among  the  students  of  the  university,  and  logic  is  absolutely  required 
for  class  honours  in  the  subsequent  degree  examination. 

From  six  to  a  dozen  or  more  questions  on  paper  are  given  in  logic, 
referring  to  different  parts  of  Aldrich,  and  the  student  is  expected  to 
answer  them  in  writing.  If  any  of  these  are  omitted,  or  are  scantily 
answered,  they  are  put  again  afterwards,  viva  voce,  in  an  easier  form, 
thus  giving  the  candidate  a  fresh  opportunity  to  prove  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject.  A  good  deal  of  preparation  is  necessary  to 
ensure  a  pass  in  logic,  and  the  majority  of  the  failures  at  the  Little- 
go,  occur  either  in  this  department,  or  in  that  previously  noticed  of  the 
Latin  composition. 

AVhen  the  three  first  books  of  Euclid  are  taken  up,  in  place  of 
logic,  the  examination  is  often  commenced  in  the  second  book;  figures 
arc  sujiplied  to  the  candidate,  but  if  even  with  this  assistance,  he  should 
be  unable  to  demonstrate  the  propositions  required,  he  is  then  ques- 
tioned in  the  first  or  third  book,  as  easier  subjects.  Some  very  superior 
scholars  have  failed  in  this  department,  not  having  probably  received 
any  mathematical  instruction  at  the  public  school  in  which  they  had 
been  ])reviously  educated. 

About  eight  candidates  are  examined  every  day  during  the 
Little-go,  and  a  day  seldom  passes  without  one  at  least  being  plucked 
out  of  this  number:  there  are,  however,  rarely  more  than  three  unsuc- 
cessful in  one  day,  although  this  varies  according  to  the  dis})osition  of 
the  examiners  and  the  attainments  of  the  students.  There  are  three 
Little-go  examinations  during  the  year,  in  the  Michaelmas,  Lent, 
and  Act  (or  June)  terms.  The  average  number  of  candidates  varies 
from  1.30  to  210  on  each  occasion,  and  the  examinations  consequently 
last  about  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Students  who  have  failed  twice  in  the  Little-go,  usually  remove 
from  their  college  into  a  hall  or  institution  without  fellowships;    at 
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Balliol,  one  failure  is  sufficient  to  disqualify  a  young  man  from  remain- 
ing in  college,  while  at  Brazennose  College,  three  failures  are  allowed 
before  removal  is  insisted  upon. 

The  name  of  polite  literature,  or  "  litera?  humaniores,"  is  given  to 
the  various  classical  and  hjgical  studies  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
though  these  subjects  hardly  include  the  essential  parts  of  polite  educa- 
tion, requisite  at  the  present  day  to  qualify  a  gentleman  either  for 
society,  or  for  the  business  of  public  life. 

At  the  ordinary  degree  examination,  which  occurs  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  Little-go,  Aldrich's  Logic,  including  some  acquaintance 
with  Whately's  valuable  work,  is  usually  a  leading  subject.  On  this 
occasion,  queries  are  proposed  in  the  different  heads  of  dialectical 
science,  and  the  student  is  requested  to  examine,  discuss  or  correct 
syllogisms,  arguments,  and  fallacies. 

Four  books  of  Euclid  may  be  substituted  for  the  Logic,  but  this  is 
not  often  done.  Latin  composition,  required  for  the  ordinary  degree, 
consists  in  the  translation  of  a  somewhat  longer  and  more  difficult 
portion  of  English  into  Latin,  than  that  already  noticed  as  a  ])art  of 
the  Little-go.  Unusual  or  modern  words  may  also  be  found  in  this 
exercise,  and  when  the  student  cannot  express  them  suitably  in  Latin, 
lie  has  no  alternative  but  to  leave  blanks  in  his  translation. 

Extracts  from  the  classical  authors,  which  the  studcmts  take  up 
for  examination,  are  set  by  the  examiners,  and  the  chief  translations 
are  made  from  them  in  writing. 

Two  Greek  and  one  Latin  book  are  required  for  the  ordinary 
degree.  Half  of  either  of  the  Greek  historians  will  suffice  for  the 
historical  work  in  that  language,  or  Xenophon's  Hellenics  or  his 
Memorabilia.  Twelve  books  of  Homer  may  also  be  taken  up.  Four 
Greek  tragedies  usually  form  the  second  classical  work  for  the  ordinary 
degree  examination.  In  Latin,  on  this  occasion,  the  second  decade 
of  Livy  is  very  commonly  taken  up,  or  Horace,  or  Juvenal,  or  some- 
times the  vEneid  of  Virgil,  or  his  Eclogues  and  Georgics-  Portions  of 
Aristotle  are  professed  by  some  of  the  more  ambitious  students. 

Oral  examination  in  ancient  history  forms  a  part  of  the  common 
degree  examination;  the  questions  referring  principally  to  important 
facts  narrated  by  the  respective  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  testing  at 
the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  political  systems 
and  revolutions  of  states,  with  which  his  classical  reading  may  have 
rendered  him  familiar.  The  histories  of  Livy  are  frequently  under 
consideration  in  this  department,  when  that  book  is  taken  up  by  the 
student  which  is  often  the  ease.  A  little  viva  voce  construing  is  also 
considered  to  be  complimentary  on  the  same  day  with  the  written 
exercises,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  the  examiners  to  ask  for  this,  unless 
from  students  whose  readiness  and  talent  have  been  already  exhibited 
in  previous  parts  of  the  trial. 

Many  students  read  up  "  history,"  from  translations,  abridge- 
ments, or  analyses  of  classical  works,  thus  in  some  measure  lessening 
the  labour  which  they  would  otherwise  find  in  the  perusal  of  the 
original  authors. 

In  the  higher  or  class  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree,  "  polite 
literature"  at  Oxford  is  still  based  upon  Aristotle,  and  the  examiners 
are  considered  to  pride  themselves  in  their  selection  from  his  ethical 
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and  rhetorical  writings  of  whatever  is  abstruse  and  complicated  and 
ditficult,  to  the  neglect  of  the  philosophical  views  of  that  great  writer 
on  more  interesting  topics,  as  on  human  character,  or  friendship,  or 
national  polity. 

The  student,  who  wishes  to  excel  in  the  Aristotelian  examination, 
must  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  various  explanations  of 
obscure  or  contested  passages  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics;  he  must 
have  endeavoured  to  master  the  confused  arrangement  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  this  once  celebrated  treatise,  and  have  investigated  the 
difierent  methods  of  division  in  difterent  editions,  arising  from  the 
complication  of  its  various  subjects. 

Aristotle's  Rhetoric  is  a  work  far  more  easy  of  comprehension,  from 
its  clearer  and  more  accurate  system  of  arrangement,  and  a  knowledge 
of  both  the  Ethics  and  Rhetoric  are  deemed  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
place  either  in  the  first  or  second  class  at  Oxford. 

A  large  amount  of  laborious  study  is  essential  for  complete  prepa- 
ration in  the  logical  department  of  the  class  examination.  Questions 
on  the  leading  points  of  this  abstruse  art  are  given,  and  the  under- 
graduate is  expected  to  prove  his  familiarity  with  the  syllogistic  system, 
as  well  as  with  logical  arguments  and  fallacies.  Aldrich's  Logic  must 
be  thoroughly  known,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  syllo- 
gisms must  be  sought  in  the  writings  of  its  originator,  Aristotle,  parti- 
cularly in  his  "  Organon."  An  extended  course  of  reading  on  logic 
will  inevitably  demonstrate  to  the  student,  that  great  authorities  are 
frequently  at  variance  on  various  points,  and  he  will  have  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  discriminating  for  himself  between  conflicting  opinions, 
Avhicli  in  the  written  examination  he  is  occasionally  invited  to  do. 

One  dialogue  of  Plato,  such  as  the  Gorgias,  or  the  Phajdo,  may  be 
taken  up  as  a  book  at  the  class  examination.  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero  are  seldom  discussed,  and  it  would  be  regarded  as 
eccentric  for  the  student  to  profess  even  the  Tuscnlan  Questions; 
indeed,  the  Ciceronian  style  of  philosophy  meets  with  little  encourage- 
ment in  the  Oxford  schools. 

Far  more  popular  with  the  university  authorities,  is  the  Analogy 
of  Bishop  Butler,  a  clear  understanding  of  which  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  examiners:  with  this  work  the  three  first  of  the  collection  of 
sermons  by  the  same  learned  ])relate  are  usually  taken  up.  The  mas- 
tering of  such  books  is  of  great  importance  for  the  decision  of  class 
qualifications,  and  affords  no  slight  proof  of  intellectual  power. 

A  complete  course  of  metaphysical  reading  at  Oxford  also  includes 
the  writings  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Montesquieu,  of  Reid  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  as  well  as  the  German  works  of  Kant  and  Eichte.  Paley  is 
much  underrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  and  generally  speaking,  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  moral  science  is  chiefly  directed  to  ancient 
philosophy.  Ritter  and  Tenneman's  works  are  useful  on  the  ancient 
philosophic  systems,  and  Lucretius  "  de  Rerum  Natura"  will  be  found  of 
value,  with  reference  to  the  examination. 

Moral  philosophy  is  styled  "  science"  in  colloquial  phraseology  at 
Oxford,  and  each  sjcparate  treatise  in  the  philosophical  department  is 
farther  honoured  by  the  appellation  of  "  a  science." 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  student  who  has  read  the  Ethics  and  Rhetoric 
of  Aristotle,  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  and  Butler's  Analogy,   (a  common 
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cnniltination,)  is  said  to  have  p[ot  up  four  "  sciences."  With  the 
addition  of  Aldrich's  Logic,  he  is  supposed  by  this  singular  mode  of 
expression  to  have  read  five  "  sciences." 

Next  to  Aristotle,  the  history  of  Thucydides  may  he  considered  of 
especial  imjiortance  in  the  Oxford  course  of  reading.  For  a  good  class, 
it  is  desirable  to  bring  up  the  whole  work,  in  which  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  more  difficult  passages  can  only  be  acquired  by 
frequently  recurring  to  them.  In  the  department  of  history,  the 
other  Works  to  be  studied  are  Herodotus,  and  either  Livy  or  Tacitus. 
Style  is  of  more  consequence  in  the  historians,  with  reference  to  the 
examination,  than  either  authority  or  veracity,  and  hence  Livy  is  pre- 
ferred to  I'olybius,  and  Herodotus  is  constantly  read,  notwithstanding 
his  leaning  to  romance  and  exaggeration.  Only  a  limited  range  of 
liistorical  reading  is  required  from  the  student,  who  has  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  tlic  details  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the 
early  and  often  mythical  annals  of  the  Roman  state,  and  the  history  of 
the  first  emperors  of  Rome,  while  few  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  rise  of 
Macedonian  power,  or  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  In  Oxford,  as  in 
all  other  universities,  the  limits  of  the  examination  circumscribe  the 
reading  of  many  of  the  students,  and  the  modification  and  improve- 
ment of  this  central  regulating  power,  the  degree  examination,  would 
diffuse  fresli  vigour  and  energy  throughout  the  whole  educational 
system.  Within  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed,  deep  reading  and 
serious  study  are,  however,  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  high  honours, 
questions  arc  occasionally  set,  which  turn  on  comprehensive  views  of 
national  polity  and  tendencies,  or  on  parallels  of  similar  ancient  events 
at  different  periods,  or  on  other  topics  of  a  like  kind,  yet  requiring  the 
exercise  of  a  thoughtful  mind  a  retentive  memory  and  a  practised 
facidty  of  discrimination,  to  be  properly  discussed. 

When  Herodotus  is  taken  up  for  a  class,  the  whole  of  the  nine 
books  are  expected,  though  the  questions  in  the  schools  usually  relate 
chiefly  to  the  first  four,  Xenophon  is  much  less  studied  at  Oxford 
than  the  two  great  historians,  only  when  Thucydides  is  taken  up,  the 
Hellenics  are  often  professed  at  the  same  time,  as  they  complete  the 
narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  carry  down  Grecian  history  to 
the  period  of  the  death  of  Xenophon,  B.C.  360. 

Demosthenes  and  the  other  great  historical  orators  of  ancient 
Greece  are  very  rarely  studied  at  Oxford. 

Livy  recjuires  to  be  read  with  the  critical  observations  of  Niebuhr 
on  Roman  history,  and  the  first  ten  books  of  Livy  seem  to  be 
preferred  for  a  class.  Portions  of  Tacitus  are  often  taken  u]i,  and 
are  considered  as  a  "high  book."  The  Epistles  of  Cicero,  which 
throw  much  light  on  cotemporary  history,  and  are  xmexceptionable  in 
style,  are,  nevertheless,  not  usually  encouraged  as  "  class"  books. 

"  Scholarship,"  in  Oxford  parhmce,  means  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  tragedies  and  poetry,  and  with  philosophy,  and  verse  and 
prose  composition.  JEschylus  is  a  decided  favourite  with  the  class 
examiners,  and  Sophocles  is  seldom  omitted  from  the  list  of  an  ambi- 
tious candidate;  Euripides  is  not  quite  so  pojiular,  being  often  taken 
up  at  the  common  degree  examination.  Aristophanes  enjoys  a  high 
reputation,  and  either  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  may  be  taken  up  by 
all  classes  of  scholars:  Pindar  is  only  professed  by  the  more  advanced. 
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Latin  poetry  for  the  schools  inchides  Horace,  Terence,  and  Juvenal, 
all  of  them  being  popular  works  at  Oxford.  Virgil  should  not  he 
omitted  in  a  good  class-list.  Lucretius  is  regarded  as  more  difficult, 
and  is  not  so  usually  taken  up. 

Translations  from  English  into  Latin  are  required  from  all  uni- 
versity students  at  Oxford;  hut  original  Latin  composition  is  not 
expected  at  the  ordinary  degree  examination,  although  frequently  set 
as  a  college  exercise,  and  occurring  in  the  generality  of  examinations 
for  orders.  When  the  student  is  intended  for  the  ministry  some  prac- 
tice in  it  may  be  useful.  Both  varieties  of  writing  Latin,  whether 
from  a  portion  of  English  or  in  the  form  of  a  theme,  tell  considerably 
in  the  class  examination;  and  a  correct  style  in  translating  from 
English  into  Greek  is  also  of  Immense  importance,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  accentuation.  In  these  particulars,  as  well  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin  verses,  the  public  schoolmen  excel,  and  to  them,  in 
consequence,  the  best  Oxford  rewards  are  often  assigned. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  viva  voce  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Oxford,  the  students  arc  examined  in  "Divinity," 
and  a  certain  amount  of  theological  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  success,  whether  the  candidates  are  trying  for  the  honours  of  a  class 
or  arc  contented  with  an  ordinary  degree;  no  difference  in  the  amount 
of  "  Divinity"  is  observed  in  either  case,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for 
pre-eminent  success  in  the  classical  or  philosophical  parts  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

Every  student  begins  the  divinity  examination  by  receiving  from 
the  examiners  a  portion  of  one  of  the  four  Gospels  to  construe:  ques- 
tions are  then  put  to  him  concerning  the  events  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  incident  declared  in  the  text.  This  may  lead  to  some  doctrinal 
passage,  which  bears  on  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  can- 
didate is  required  to  repeat  that  Article  by  heart,  and  to  confirm  it  by 
the  quotation  of  other  texts.  Hence  an  occasion  is  taken  to  digress  to 
some  period  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  through  diftcrent  parts  of 
which  the  examination  ranges:  some  acquaintance  with  the  Levitical 
Law  is  here  requisite,  and  generally,  the  points  of  connexion  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  such  as  the  types  exemplified  and  the 
prophecies  fulfilled  in  the  latter,  are  much  dwelt  upon.  The  history 
contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  also  be  accurately  known. 

Generally  speaking,  the  amount  of  "  Divinity"  required  for  a  B.  A. 
degree  at  Oxford  includes  an  acquaintance  with  the  histories  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  candi- 
date to  construe  the  Greek  text  of  tlie  four  Gospels,  to  repeat  by  rote 
each  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  (piotc  the  texts  usually  cited 
in  proof  of  them.  It  is  incumbent  on  tlu;  examiners,  according  to 
the  ancient  rules  of  the  University,  to  be  more  particular  in  the  theo- 
Jogieal  department  of  the  examinations  than  in  any  other,  and  hence 
the  majority  of  failures  at  the  degree  examination  occur  from  want  of 
success  in  this  de])artment. 

So  coinpk'tely,  indeed,  are  the  minds  of  some  of  the  students  be- 
wildered by  the  novelty  and  publicity  of  the  scene,  that  questions 
more  suited  to  the  y)recincts  of  a  common  .Sunday  school  than  to  the 
final  examination  of  a  university  are  continually  misunderstood  or 
unanswered;  and  a  term  scldoin  passes  over  without  the  occurrence  of 
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mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  which  would  be  deemed  hidi- 
crous  on  any  less  important  or  less  serious  subjects.  A  viva  voce 
examination  is,  at  any  time,  less  favourable  to  tlie  clear  com])rehension 
of  difficult  topics  than  one  conducted  with  printed  papers  of  questions; 
and  when  a  young  student  rises,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of 
three  or  four  examiners,  with  a  number  of  his  cotemporaries  seated 
near  to  listen  to  whatever  replies  he  may  make  to  the  queries  put  to 
him,  a  good  deal  of  nervousness  is  almost  inevitable. 

Besides,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  a  class,  many  of  the  students 
take  up  such  a  vast  quantity  of  ancient  literature  for  examination, 
that  they  may  easily  hud  themselves  pressed  for  time  in  their  ])re- 
paration  of  the  classical  subjects,  and  they  are  too  apt,  amidst  their 
other  multifarious  occu))ations,  to  neglect  their  theological  reading, 
and  especially  the  historical  part  of  it.  The  class  candidates  also  gene- 
rally underrate  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  divinity.  Hence 
whatever  failures  may  occur  in  the  class-schools,  are  almost  always 
owing  to  this  cause;  scholars  are  then  occasionally  plucked  who  have 
been  reading  up  the  other  subjects  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  but 
have  overlooked  this  indispensable  qualification.  On  the  other  hand, 
cases  of  distinguished  talent  in  the  study  of  divinity  now  and  then 
occur,  and  questions  are  accordingly  proposed  by  the  examiners  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  knowledge  so  possessed.  The  quantity  of  informa- 
tion required  for  success  in  the  theological  department  is  however 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  fixed  and  invariable,  and  it  is 
merely  as  a  compliment  to  superior  scholars  that  queries  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  are  occasionally  set  to  them. 

A  more  satisfactory  plan  would  probably  be  to  conduct  the  divinity 
examination  by  means  of  printed  papers  of  questions,  adapted  in  part 
to  the  less  accustomed  students,  with  a  few  queries  of  considerable 
difficulty  for  the  more  advanced,  but  limiting  the  sxibjects  of  exami- 
nation as  far  as  possible  to  a  definite  range  of  Scripture  history  and 
antiquities. 

Experience  proves  that  the  students  who  arc  jducked  in  divinity 
are  generally  deficient  in  the  department  of  interpretati(jn  of  texts  and 
articles,  and  in  that  of  history.  Not  only  are  all  candidates  for  the 
B.A.  degree  expected  to  perform  the  wearisome  and  laborious  task  of 
committing  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with 
their  antiquated  and  formal  diction  and  their  accumulated  clauses,  but 
tiiey  have  farther  to  get  iip  a  large  amount  of  illustrative  biblical 
knowledge,  and  to  produce  it  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  a  moment's 
warning,  in  the  University  schools. 

The  certain  result  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  until  the  system  of 
examination  is  altered,  that  a  large  number  of  the  candidates  for 
degrees  are  plucked  in  this  subject  of  divinity. 

It  is  also  found,  that  students  who  have  come  forward  to  enter 
themselves  for  their  degree  are  occasionally  so  apjirehcnsive  of  the 
result  of  their  examination,  that  they  retire  from  the  contest  even 
before  its  commencement ;  and  as  they  do  not  pass,  they  are  reckoned 
as  if  among  the  imsuccessful  candidates. 

Some  criterion  of  the  ])eculiar  working  of  the  Oxford  system,  in  its 
present  state,  may  bo  obtained  from  the  following  extraordinary  pro- 
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portion  of  unsuccessful  candidates,  who  are  either  plucked,  or  who 
retire  of  their  own  accord  from  the  University  examinations: 


Results  of  the 

Oxford  Degree  Examination. 

Total 

Total 

Total 

number  of 

Class 

Ordinary 

number 

did  not 

candidates. 

Men. 

Degrees. 

passed. 

pass. 

1840... 

424      

97     ... 

....     210     .... 

....     307     .... 

....     117 

1841 

399     

105     .... 
102     .... 

....     154     .... 

188     .... 

....     259     .... 
....     290     .... 

....     140 

1842... 

426     

....     136 

1843... 

409     

98     .... 

200     .... 

....     298     .... 

....     Ill 

1844  ... 

409     

79     .... 

198     .... 

....     277     .... 

....     132 

1845... 

398     

84     .... 

194     .... 

....     278     .... 

....     120 

2,465 

565 

1,144 

1,709 

756 

Annual 

average     410 

94 

190 

284 

126 

Hence  nearly  one-third  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  are  annually  unsuccessful,  and  this  too  when  the  majority  of 
the  aspirants  have  kept  terms  in  the  University  for  fifteen  terms,  or 
nearly  three  years  and  a  half,  (there  being  four  terms  in  the  academical 
year  in  Oxford.) 

Students  who  fail  twice  in  the  B.A.  examination  remove  to  a  Hall, 
or  institution  without  fellowships,  and  instances  have  occurred  of 
extraordinary  dulness,  when  candidates  have  reached  their  seventh  or 
eighth  year  of  residence,  before  they  have  succeeded  in  passing  the 
ordinary  degree  examination. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  number  of  second  trials  must  be 
included  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree,  as  the 
average  of  the  annual  matriculations  from  1839  to  1845  is  only  407, 
and  the  annual  average  of  undergraduates  of  at  least  three  years' 
standing,  desirous  to  pass  their  degree  examination  from  1840  to  1845, 
is  the  large  number  of  410,  when  it  is  well  known  that  in  all  uni- 
versities the  number  of  resident  students  annually  diminishes,  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  many  of  the  undergraduates,  to 
whom  a  degree  is  comparatively  of  no  consequence,  will  have  left  the 
University. 

With  the  large  proportion  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  candidates 
annually  unsuccessful  some  revision  of  the  examination  system  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  appears  desirable ;  and  if  any  means  of 
improvement  could  be  devised  to  render  the  subjects  of  examination 
more  really  useful  or  even  less  mortifying  to  the  students,  a  much 
larger  number  of  degrees  would  probably  be  taken  every  year  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 
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A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Municipal  Provisions  for  Par'Dtg^  Liphtintj, 
and  Cleaiisinf/  the  Streets  and  Public  Places  of  the  Metroj/olis,  and 
fur  Protecting  them  from  Nuisances.  By  Joskpu  Fletcuer,  Esq., 
Barrister  at  Law^  Honorary  Secretary. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  June  15,  1846.] 

The  present  state  of  investigation,  discussion,  and  Icfrislation,  on  the 
sanatory  condition  of  our  lar^c  towns,  will  jjive  some  decree  of  interest, 
and,  I  hope,  of  utility,  to  the  following  statistical  outline  of  the  provi- 
sions for  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  and  preventing  nuisances  in,  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  the  ]\Ietropolis.  The  existing  evils,  the 
mode  in  which  they  operate  to  the  public  injury,  the  crying  necessity 
for  their  removal,  and  the  physical,  moral,  and  consequently  ])ccuniary 
benefits  which  would  hence  arise,  have  been  traced  through  every 
channel  of  evidence,  with  zeal,  with  science,  and  with  a  licartfelt  desire 
for  the  public  weal.  But  we  are  now  sensible  of  delay  at  tlic  threshold 
of  exi)ectation  in  regard  to  legislative  results;  and  my  own  habits  and 
occui)ations  have  led  me  to  attribute  some  part  of  this  delay  to  the  want 
of  fuller  examination  into  the  constitution,  powers,  funds,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  authorities  already  charged  with  the  duties  of  sanatory 
police,  as  now  imperfectly  defined; — authorities  upon  which  the  exer- 
cise of  nearly  all  new  authority  will  devolve,  imless  superseded  in  a 
general  revision  of  the  municipal  system  which  has  grown  up  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  imder  innumerable  local  Acts.  These  Acts  have 
created  an  extraordinary  number  of  separate  corporations,  of  various 
organization,  dissimilar  powers,  and  arbitrary  limits,  which  are  monu- 
ments of  the  local  energies  that  gave  them  birth,  and  maintain  them  in 
an  existence  of  considerable  efficiency,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  their 
conflicting  powers,  and  the  general  wastefulness  of  their  management. 
Whether  any  improvement  in  these  bodies  can  be  effected  or 
not,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  be  understood,  for  the 
Legislature  cannot  overlook  the  existence  of  authorities  Avhich  it  has 
constituted.  It  cannot,  even,  refuse  to  entrust  to  them  the  powers 
■which  it  may  newly  create,  unless  their  unfitness  to  wield  them  be 
demonstrable  and  demonstrated;  for  such  powers  must  bring  new 
burdens,  of  however  limited  amount,  upon  the  rate-payers.  These  will 
not  regard  with  complacency  the  multiplication  of  offices;  and  the 
existing  authorities,  anticipative  of  local  uneasiness,  and  desirous  to 
avoid  trouble,  will  always  throw  into  the  scale  the  dead  weight  of 
their  o])position  to  any  general  measures  of  improvement;  a  weight 
that  is  likely  to  preponderate,  so  long  as  their  credit  and  efficiency  as 
administrative  bodies  is  unimpeaehed  and  unexamined.  It  was  in 
anticipation  of  this  difficulty  that  1  obtained  permission  to  lay  before 
you  on  several  former  occasions,  statistical  accounts  of  the  provisions 
for  sewerage,  and  the  supi)ly  of  water  in  the  Metropolis;  and  I  now 
beg  to  submit  the  following  outline,  Avhich  completes  the  account  of 
the  existing  system  of  managing  the  streets  and  sub-ways  of  London, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  derived  from  public  documents.  These  are  so  various 
and  scattered,  that  to  have  collected  the  restdts  within  readable  com- 
pass will  not  have  been  a  futile  labour;  and  even  the  defects  of  the 
several  statements,  arising,  as  they  do,  from  absolute  want  of  recorded 
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evidence,  will  sucrgest  the  necessity  of  new  inquiries,  which  I  hope  will 
not  long  be  delayed. 

Nor  are  the  particulars  thus  collected  of  merely  local  interest.  They 
exemplify  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  like  bodies  in  the  large 
towns  of  England  generally.  And  few  classes  of  facts  can  throw  more 
important  light  upon  the  "  condition  and  prospects  of  society,"  than 
those  which  elucidate  the  constitution  and  operation  of  its  local  institu- 
tions. The  "  occasion"  of  their  production  is  temporary,  but  such  value 
as  they  possess,  to  one  great  end,  is  permanent.  I  have  first  described 
the  state  of  things  in  the  city  of  London,  because  its  example  has  in 
the  nuiin  been  followed  l)y  the  rest  of  the  jNIetropolis,  and  the  provin- 
cial cities  have  then  followed  in  the  like  train. 

Ancient  Street  Regulations  and  Tolls  in  the  "  Citg." 

The  "  citizens"  have  devoted  unceasing  solicitude  to  the  paving, 
cleansing,  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  from  the  date  of  their  earliest 
records.  In  these  we  soon  find  the  existence  of  a  prescriptive  custom 
of  imposing  a  scot  or  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  streets  and  public 
places,  the  property  in  the  soil  of  which  was  expressly  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  the  charters  of  Henry  VI.  and  Charles  I.,  though  in  all 
probability  these  charters  were  in  this  respect  but  confirmations  of  a 
prescriptive  right.  We  find  also  customs  of  very  early  origin  regulating 
the  streets  in  regard  to  nuisances,  obstructions,  and  the  preservation  of 
conduits;  and  anciently  a  charge  was  annually  given  to  each  alderman 
as  to  the  care  of  his  ward,  directing  him  to  see  that  the  inhabitants 
hung  forth  lights,  as  in  old  time  accustomed;  that  scavengers  and  a 
raker  to  make  clean  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  ward,  be  appointed 
and  paid;  and  that  all  the  streets  and  lanes  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
cleansed  and  clearly  voided  of  ordure,  dung,  mire,  rubbish,  and  other 
filthy  things  whatsoever  that  be  to  the  annoyance  of  the  king's  ma- 
jesty's subjects''\  To  keep  the  carriage-ways,  such  as  they  were,  from 
being  absolutely  destroyed,  it  was  ordered,  too,  that  "  no  carts  shod 
with  sprig-nails'  should  come  upon  them;  and  that  "  no  carts  or  cars 
using  daily  carriage  in  the  city  should  have  wheels  shod  with  iron, 
but  bare,  imder  pain  of  six  shillingst." 

A  principal  source  of  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the  streets,  and 
once,  ])robably,  of  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city,  appears  always  to 
have  been  the  prescriptive  tolls  which  are  still  taken  at  the  several  gates, 
bars,  or  entrances,  into  the  city  and  liberties,  notwithstanding  that 
the  objects  for  which  they  appear  to  have  been  always  levied,  have 
long  been  otherwise  provided  for,  so  as  to  leave  it  difficult  to  find  any 
exjjress  service  on  the  ground  of  which  to  justify  their  continued  col- 
lection, as  all  prescriptive  tolls  require  in  law  to  be  justified. 

The  street  tolls  are  payable  on  all  carts  not  the  property  of  freemen,  on  entering 
or  leaving  the  liberties  of  the  city,  according  tt)  the  annexed  schedule.  These  tolls 
are  leased  for  periods  of  three  years  by  tlie  cor])oration. 

•Strictly  the  duty  is  payable  on  non-freemen's  goods,  even  if  in  a  freeman's  cart, 
but  in  ))ractice  the  freemen's  carts  pay  nothing,  however  loaded.  These  tolls  are  not 
levied  in  Southwark. 

They  are  receivable  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For   every   wayne,  waggon,   country   cart,    dray,   or  tumbrel  coming   into   the 

*  Precept  to  the  Aldermen,  Bohun,  p.  381.  f  Boliun,  j).  108. 
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liberties  of  the  city  of  London  laden  with  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  (except 
those  which  shall  be  the  property  of  persons  exempt  by  law  from  the  payment 
thereof),  2d. 

For  every  such  wajme,  waggon,  country  cart,  dray,  or  tumbrel  going  out  of  the 
liberties  aforesaid  so  laden  (except  as  aforesaid),  2fl. 

For  every  city  cart  coming  into  the  liberties  aforesaid,  within  the  district  aforesaid, 
laden  with  foreigners'  goods  (except  as  aforesaid),  \d. 

For  every  city  cart  going  out  of  the  Uberties  aforesaid,  from  within  the  district 
aforesaid,  so  laden  (except  as  aforesaid),  Id. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  manor  of  Hendon  claim  an  exemption  from  the  street  and 
market  tolls,  which  is  allowed  by  the  corj)oration. 

This  exemption  is  grounded  on  a  charter  of  Henry  III.,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Hendon  are  freed  from  all  tolls  in  every  fair  and  market,  and  over  every  bridge 
and  in  every  way  and  water,  and  also  by  sea,  for  themselves  and  their  wares;  con- 
firmed by  several  subsequent  charters  of  like  effect*. 

There  are  six  districts  for  the  collection  of  those  tolls,  viz.,  Fleet, 
Holborn,  Smithfield,  Aldersgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  "NViiitechapel.  Their 
total  ])roduce  to  the  city's  cash,  in  1833,  was  £3490;  and  in  1842,  it 
appears  to  have  been  £470.5;  but  these  sums  do  not  represent  the 
total  charge  upon  the  public,  which  is  more  by  the  amount  of  the 
profits  of  the  renters,  added  to  the  heavy  cost  of  collection,  of  which 
the  corporation  accounts  afford  no  estimate,  but  which  must  render 
the  whole  a  very  unprofitable  as  well  as  vexatious  charge.  These 
tolls,  have,  however,  been  in  some  degree  restored  to  their  original  pur- 
pose by  a  recent  Act  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Vic,  c.  83,  "  for  making  a  new 
Street  from  Holborn  Bridge  towards  Clcrkenwell  Green." 

Modern  Management  of  the  City  Streets.,  under  the  Commissioners  of 

Sewers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  the 
streets  in  the  City,  subsequent  to  the  great  fire,  became  vested  in  the 
Committee  of  Common  Council,  who  arc  also  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
has  already  been  described,  in  my  account  of  the  municipal  provisions 
for  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis. 

Those  Commissioners  may  cause  any  of  the  streets  in  the  city  and 
liberties  to  be  newly  paved  or  repaired,  whenever  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  think  fit;  half  the  estimated  expense  of  new  streets  into  private 
property  being  defrayed  by  the  owners.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
pavements,  channels,  surface-levels,  gas  and  water-pi [)es,  posts  and 
bars,  and  of  steps,  bulks,  show-glasses,  show-boards,  balconies,  win- 
dows, and  stall-boards,  encroaching  upon  the  footways,  as  also  of 
entrances  from  the  footways  into  vaults  and  cellars,  and  of  the  names 
at  the  corners  of  streets,  is  vested  in  that  body.  They  may  make 
orders  for  whatever  repairs  they  may  deem  requisite;  but  without 
their  permission,  not  even  the  Gas  and  Water  Companies  may  have 
up  any  ))avemcnts  in  the  principal  streets  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m. 
and  G  p.m. 

The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  take  down  all  signs  and  sign-posts, 
balconies,  pent-houses,  show-boards,  spouts,  and  gutters  projecting  into  the 
streets,  and  all  other  encroachments,  projections,  and  anno3'ances  whatever,  and  affix 
the  same,  or  such  parts  as  they  think  fit,  fiat  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses  to  which 
they  belong,  returning  to  the  owners  so  much  as  shall  not  be  put  up  again  or  other- 

*  Second  Report,  Corporation  Commissioners,  Appendix  Part  I.,  p.  203. 
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wise  used  in  the  alteration  ;  and  all  persons  newly  making  such  encroachments  are 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  J^b,  and  ,£'1  for  every  day  of  its  continuance.  Cranes, 
however,  may  be  used  on  street  fronts,  if,  when  not  in  actual  use,  they  are  turned 
back  and  kept  close  to  the  walls.  Carts  or  waggons  standing  more  than  an  hour,  or 
placed  athwart,  in  any  street,  or  remaining  longer  than  necessary  to  load  or  unload, 
or  any  other  thing  obstructing  the  free  passage,  may  be  removed  by  the  officers  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  common  city  pound,  called  the  Green  Yard,  to  be  there 
kept  until  claimed,  and  a  fine  of  20*.,  with  the  expenses  of  removal,  paid;  and  in 
default  of  the  same  being  paid  witliin  three  days,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  order  the  same,  or  a  sufficient  part,  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  penalty  and  expenses. 
This  provision  is  likewise  extended  to  all  unlicensed  hoards,  or  other  erections,  in 
the  streets  for  building  or  any  other  purpose,  the  penalty  being  increased  to  £b  ;  and 
rubbish  deposited  in  the  streets  may  be  removed  whenever  the  Commissioners  think 
proper,  at  the  expense  of  the  offender,  who  is  likewise  subject  to  a  penalty  of  20*. 

Altering  the  form  of  the  pavement,  or  breaking  it  up,  without  the  express 
authority  of  the  Commissioners,  except  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up,  laying  down, 
or  repairing  any  water-pipe,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  £'5,  over  and  above 
the  expense  of  relaying  the  same,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  directions  ;  but  on 
the  complaint  in  writing  of  any  two  householders  to  the  Commissioners  of  any  defect 
or  want  of  repair  in  any  of  the  pavements,  the  Commissioners  must  have  the  same 
inspected  by  their  surve5'or,  and  on  the  same  being  reported  defective,  give  orders  to 
their  contractors  or  paviours  to  repair  it ;  which  order  must  be  executed  within  four 
days  after  its  receipt,  under  a  penalty  of  20».  per  day.  Water  and  Gas  Companies 
must  perform  any  repairs  required  to  their  pipes  on  notice  from  the  Commissioners ; 
and  both  they  and  private  persons  permitted  to  open  the  pavement  for  the  purpose  of 
making  drains,  having  completed  their  task,  and  rammed  down  the  earth,  must  give 
immediate  notice  to  the  paviour  of  the  Commissioners,  who  must  relay  the  pavement 
that  has  been  disturbed,  unless,  in  the  case  of  the  Water  Companies,  it  has  been 
relayed  by  their  own  paviour.  The  Commissioners  may  have  the  streets  watered  as 
often  as  they  think  fit,  and  cause  wells  to  be  dug  and  pumps  erected  for  the  purpose. 
They  must  provide  conveniences  for  the  deposit  of  dust  or  ashes  by  their  scavengers 
or  rakers.  Any  one  depositing  dirt  in  the  streets  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10*.  ;  and 
every  houseliolder  must  cause  the  footway  before  his  house  to  be  scraped,  swept,  or 
cleansed  every  day  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  lighting  of  the  streets  is 
entirely  under  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  :  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  lamp 
makes  the  party  concerned  liable  to  repair  the  damage ;  and  if  it  were  wilful,  to  a 
further  penalty  of  20s. ;  and  lamps  put  up  in  any  of  the  streets  by  private  persons 
are  equally  under  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners.  Night  carts  are  not  allowed 
to  begin  taking  away  night  soU  from  any  house  before  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
must  leave  off  at  five  in  the  morning;  and  the  men  employed  must  exercise  every 
care,  or  be  immediately  committed  to  Bridewell  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
month  nor  less  than  ten  days,  a  reward  of  from  5*.  to  20*.  being  given  to  the 
informer.  Various  other  regulations  are  made  for  order  and  decency  in  the  streets 
by  the  statutes  under  which  the  Commissioners  act ;  but  they  are  in  effect  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Police  Act,  or  in  those  hereafter  quoted,  p.  21 G,  or  are  more 
strongly  enforced  in  the  General  Paving  Act  of  the  metropolis,  p.  213. 

The  consolidated  rate  is  levied  by  the  Commissioners  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  paving,  llghtinfi;,  and  cleansing;  and  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  what  they  shall  want  for  the  year,  they  issue  precepts  to  the 
Common  Councilmen  of  the  several  wards  to  make  a  rate  on  a  stated 
scale  per  pound,  within  the  legal  limit  of  1.9.  (>(/.,  and  have  it  collected 
by  the  ward  collectors  specially  appointed  to  this  duty.  All  the 
works  under  this  commission  are  done  nndir  jniblic  competition, 
whether  paving,  cleansing,  or  lighting ;  but  as  there  are  only  two  com- 
panies which  can  effect  the  latter  by  coal  gas,  the  contracts  in  this 
department  are  not  much  influenced  by  it.  For  scavenging  it  has 
been  customary  to  divide  the  city  into  fourteen  districts;  but  under 
the  existing  contract  (October,  1843)  these  arc  consolidated,  and  the 
contractor  is  required  to  use  the  new  .sweeping  machine,  which,  by 
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means  of  revolving  brushes,  at  the  rear  of  a  low  cart,  keeps  the 
thor()Uf;lifarcs  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  which  hand  labour  could  not 
acconiplisli.  The  scaveno;inir,  instead  of  costing  about  £4000  per 
annum,  as  at  ])resent,  used  to  afford  a  profit  of  .£5000  per  annum, 
before  the  value  of  the  small  cinders  contained  in  the  ashes  of  the 
inhabitants  (which  the  contracting  scavengers  alone  were  allowed  to 
remove)  was  nearly  extinguished  by  the  use  of  cheap  small  coal  in  the 
making  and  burning  of  bricks.  Tlie  expense  of  lighting  the  city  with 
oil  used  to  be  about  £9000  ;  and  the  gas  lighting  of  the  whole  is  done 
for  about  £10,000.  The  Gas  Companies  keep  the  pipes  in  re])air  and 
make  the  communications.  The  lamps  belong  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  length  of  the  ways  under  tlieir  superintendence  has  been  estimated 
at  nearly  fifty  miles.  The  income  of  the  Consolidated  Rate  Fund  in 
1833  was  £54,937  12s.,  and  the  expenditure,  £51,300  lOs.  Id. 

The  following  is  the  account  for  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas, 
1844:— 

An  Accoimt  of  Monies  received  and  paid  hj/  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 

I  London,  in  the  Year  ending  'I'dth  September,  IHii,  for  Paving,  Cleansing, 

and  Lighting,  the  said  City  and  Liberties,  pursuant  to  the  several  Acts  of 

Parliament  of  11  Geo.  III.,  c.  29;    83  Geo.  III.,  c.  75;   57  Geo.  Ill, 

c.  29;  and  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  114. 

Dr. 

Balance  in  hand  on  29th  September,   1843  (as  per  statement 

delivered  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  11th  July,  £       s.     d. 

1844)  G,920  11     0 

To  cash  further  on  account  of  rates  and  assessments  made  by 
virtue  of  the  said  Acts,  in  respect  of  the  year  ending  at 
Michaelmas,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  respectively DIG  14     SJ 

To  ditto  further  on  account  of  the  said  rates  for  the  year  ending 

at  Michaelmas,  1843 26,730   IG     3 

To  ditto  on  account  of  the  said  rates  for  the  year  ending  Michael- 
mas, 1844  20,300   10     Oi 

To  fines  levied  on  persons  for  neglect  of  duty  in  cleansing,  and 
for  causing  obstructions  and  annoyances  in  the  several 
streets  of  the  said  city  52  11     0 

To  compositions  for  paving,  &c 1,267  15     7 

£-56,189  4  7 
Cr. 

By  the  expense  of  paving  and  repairing  the  pavement  in  the  £  s.  d. 

several  streets  of  the  said  city  ,  20,706  5  0 

By  ditto  of  cleansing  ditto 3,826  12  6 

By  ditto  of  lighting  ditto  10,599  11  0 

By  sundry  artiiicers  employed  in  the  works  directed  by  the  said 

Acts    84G  13  0 

By  salaries  to  officers  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  said  Acts  2,446  3  8 

By  wages  to  workmen  for  breaking  and  dressing  stone    901  5  9 

By  sundry  im-idental  charges,  stamps,  stationery,  Ike 1,224  0  2 

By  life  annuities  granted  under  Act  .57  Geo.  Ill 2,547  0  0 

By  law  expenses 238  13  0 

By  purchase  of  ground  thrown  into  the  public  streets 2,164  15  0 

By  cash  transferred  in  aid  of  the  sewers'  account,  per  order  of 

Commissioners    9,000  0  0 

54,520   19     1 
Balance  in  hand  on  29th  September,  1844 1,668     5     6 

i.-56,189     4     7 
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A  triflinn;  aildition  to  this  expenditure,  for  paviiifj,  cleansing,  and 
liglitino;  in  the  city,  is  made  on  account  of  a  petty  trust  under  the 
57th  of  Georoe  III.,  for  the  improvement  of  Christopher  Court,  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand,  the  income  of  which,  in  1833,  was  £25,  and  the 
expenditure  i^935  4s. 

Trusts  for  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Streets,  without  the 
Limits  of  the  "  City!' 

The  sums  contained  in  the  preceding  account  are  very  large,  but  of 
the  economy  of  the  expenditure  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  In 
no  dci)artment,  indeed,  of  the  municipal  economy  of  the  Metropolis, 
is  the  Corporation  Commissioners'  Report  more  defective  than  in  this. 
The  Commissioners  did  not  interpret  the  terms  of  their  instructions, 
"  to  inquire  into  the  several  local  jurisdictions  existing  within  the 
limits  of  all  corporate  toicns"  to  prescribe  investigations  without  the 
"  city,"  though  the  latter  by  itself  seems  scarcely  to  form  a  "  corporate 
town,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Commission,  which  evidently  contemplated 
the  whole  of  every  town  in  which  there  existed  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion; a  sense  in  which  they  were  read  in  every  other  city  and  borough. 

In  the  reports  upon  other  cities,  the  supplemental  trusts  for  paving, 
cleansing,  lighting,  &c.,  which  have  grown  up  around  the  old  corpora- 
tions, are  briefly  described.  But  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  concerning 
the  crowd  of  such  trusts  under  which  each  successively  created  suburb 
of  London,  beyond  tlie  city  and  liberties,  fell,  so  soon  as  the  absence  of 
all  provision  for  these  commonest  services  became  intolerable.  Until 
the  institution  of  the  new  police,  the  local  watch  was  also  under  the 
charge  of  these  trusts;  but  since  its  withdrawal  their  powers  are  limited 
to  precisely  the  same  services  for  which  the  consolidated  rate  is  levied 
by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers;  viz.,  the  paving,  lighting,  and 
cleansing  only  of  the  streets. 

A  large  proportion  of  them  are  simply  the  Vestries  of  the  parishes, 
or  committees  of  those  vestries,  infected  with  all  the  vices  exhibited 
by  the  parliamentary  inquiry  concerning  vestries  in  1830;  the  Act 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  AVlUiam  IV.,  c'  70,  commonly  called  Hob- 
house's  Act,  establishing  popularly  chosen  select  vestries  (elected  by 
lists  in  gross)  having  been  adopted  only  by  five  parishes  in  the  Metro- 
polis; viz.,  those  of  St.  George  Hanover-square,  St.  James  Westminster, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  Westminster,  St.  Marylebone,  and  St.  Pancras. 
All  the  other  parishes,  in  which  there  are  select  vestries,  have  them 
regulated  either  by  express  local  Acts,  or  by  the  59th  of  George  HI., 
c.  12,  ])crmitting  and  regulating  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee out  of  each  vestry;  not,  however,  until  the  5Stli  of  George  III., 
c.  (;s,  under  which  the  open  vestries  still  remain,  had  re-modelled  the 
constitution  of  these,  by  giving  to  every  rate-payer  assessed  at  more 
than  .€50,  a  vote  for  every  additional  £25,  to  the  number  of  six. 

In  many  parishes,  however,  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting,  and 
the  levying  of  rates  to  meet  these  services,  is  vested,  not  in  the  vestries, 
but  in  Boards  of  Commissioners  or  Trustees,  by  local  acts,  which  gene- 
rally require  various  qualifications,  by  property  or  rating,  for  both 
electors  and  elected;  and  in  some  instances  the  qualificaticm  constitutes 
a,  commissioner  or  trustee  without  any  election.  Nor  are  these  special 
trusts  under  local  Acts  restricted  to  the  limits  of  any  particular  parish; 

VOL.    IX.       PAUT   III.  1' 
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some  of  tlicni,  like  those  of  the  east  and  west  divisions  of  Southwark, 
coniprisinf^  several  entire  parishes;  and  others,  parts  of  different 
parishes,  or  only  a  portion  of  one. 

The  principal  parocliial  and  other  trnsts  regnlating  the  pavInjT,  light- 
ing, and  cleansing  of  their  several  districts,  which  made  returns  of  their 
exj)enditurc  to  Parliament  in  1813  and  182.'>,  are  the  following: — In 
the  WeU  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Clement  Danes;  St. 
Mary-le-Strand;  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden; 
St.  George,  Hanover-square;  St.  James,  AVestminster;  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster;  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster;  St.  Anne,  West- 
minster; St.  Marylebone;  and  the  Savoy  Precinct;  with  the  minor 
district  of  the  South-west  of  St.  Pancras;  Grosvcnor-square;  Berkeley- 
square;  part  of  St.  John's,  Westminster;  and  the  dispersed  streets, 
eight  in  number,  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Commissioners 
for  Paving,  &c.,  in  Westminster,  ixnder  the  11th  George  III.,  c.  22 : — 
in  the  North  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn 
above  Bars;  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Middlesex;  St.  Sepulchre,  Mid- 
dlesex; St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and  Less;  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury;  St.  John,  Clerkenwcll;  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex;  St.  Mary,  Islington;  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch;  and  Christchurch,  Spitalfields ;  Avith  the  minor  districts  of 
Red  Lion-8(juare;  Charter  House-square;  the  Rolls  Liberty;  Ely- 
place,  Holborn;  Middle-row;  and  the  Liberty  of  Saffron-hill,  Hatton- 
garden,  and  Ely- rents: — In  the  East  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes 
of  Trinity  Minories,  Christchurch,  Middlesex;  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel; 
St.  Paul,  Shad  well;  St.  Anne,  Limehousc;  St.  John,  Wapping;  All 
Saints,  Poplar;  Hackney;  St.  Matthew  Bethnal -green;  St.  George  in 
the  East;  St.  Botolph  Without  Aldgate;  the  hamlets  of  Ratcliffe, 
Mile-end  Old  Town,  and  Mile-end  New  Town;  the  precinct  of  St. 
Catherine;  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Folgate;  and  the  minor  districts  of 
the  Old  Artillery-ground;  Church  Lane;  Goodman's-fields;  Ratcliffe- 
pavement;  Wapping-pavemcnt;  Shoreditch  High-street;  the  Com- 
mercial-road; Rosemary-Lane;  Whitechapel  High-street;  and  White 
chapel-road  Side: — and  in  the  South  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes 
of  Christchurch  and  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Clink  Liberty,  together 
with  the  East  and  West  Divisions  of  Southwark*. 

A  subsequent  return,  in  March,  1831,  including  the  suburban  turn- 
pike-roads, adds  nearly  60  to  the  above  list  of  trusts,  levying  rates  and 
tolls  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  having  a  separate  and  independent 
management;  being  the  greater  number  of  those  independent  of 
parochial  limits,  viz. : — 

Parliament-street,  Bridge-street,  Old  and 
New  Palace  Yard. 

Tothill  Fields  District,  St.  Margaret,  and 
St.  John 

Milbank  Road. 

Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 

Grosvenor  Place  Trust. 

Regent  Street,  Regent's  Park,  and  Carl- 
ton Terrace. 

Interior  of  St.  James's  Park. 

St.  James's  Square  Trust. 


St.  James's  Burial  Ground,  Hampstead 

Road. 
Caltliorjie  Estate. 

Upper  Liberty  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 
Doughty  Estate. 
Foundling  Estate. 
Swinton  Estate. 
South-West  District. 
Southampton  Paving. 
Bedford  Estate. 
Skinners'  Estate. 


*  Sess.  1313-14,  No.  355.     Sess.  1825,  No.  240, 
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Lincoln's-Inn -Fields. 
Waterside  Division. 
Grange  Road  Division. 
Russell  Street  Division. 
Long  Lane  Division. 
Camberwell  New  Trast. 
Camberwell  Old  Trust. 
Peckham  Old  Trust. 
Clapham  Road  Trust. 
Kent  Road  Trust. 
Surrey  New  Road  Trust. 
Wandsworth  Road  Trust. 
Lambeth  Wyke  Trust. 
Lambeth  Lnprovement  Act  Trust. 
Brixton  Road  Trust. 
Walworth  Road  Trust. 
Holland  Street  Trust. 
Upper  Ground  Street  Trust. 
South  District  of  St.  George. 


Lucas  Estate. 

Harrison  Estate. 

Battle  Bridge. 

Somers'  Tovra. 

Brewer's  Estate. 

Pancras  Union  Estates. 

Camden  Town. 

Hamlet  of  Kentish  Town. 

Hamlet  of  Highgate. 

Holmes'  Estate. 

St.  John's  District  of  Clerkenwell. 

Charter  House  Square. 

Mile-End  Road  Trust. 

Commercial  Road  Trust. 

East  India  Docks. 

West  India  Docks. 

London  Docks. 

St.  Catherine's  Docks. 

Hans  Place. 

Hans  Town. 

The  local  statutes,  under  wliich  all  these  petty  corporations  act, 
are  far  too  voluminous  and  uninteresting  for  present  dissection.  The 
general  constitution  of  such  bodies,  their  endowment  with  powers  to 
levy  rates  or  tolls  upon  the  public,  and  their  ordinary  encumbrance 
with  debts  incurred  on  the  faith  of  such  powers,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  explanation;  while  the  dilFerences  between  one  and  another  of 
them,  though  very  great,  will  not  command  attention,  because  of  tlie 
comparative  insignificance  of  each  taken  separately. 

Nearly  all  the  works  under  these  trusts,  as  under  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  are  professedly  done  by  public  contract,  whether  in 
lighting,  paving,  or  cleansing. 

Lighting  and  Cleansing  throughout  the  Metropolis. 

The  beautiful  invention  by  which  our  towns  are  now  illuminated 
with  coal  gas,  reduces  the  labours  of  the  several  local  authorities  in  this 
department  of  the  public  service,  to  little  more  than  making  a  contract 
with  the  several  Gas  Companies  existing  vmder  Acts  of  Parliament.  So 
recent  is  the  application  of  this  gas,  even  in  London,  to  the  public 
lighting  of  the  streets,  that  it  was  not  until  after  an  investigation  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1809,  that  certain  persons 
wxre  incorporated,  "  for  procuring  coke,  oil,  tar,  pitch,  ammoniacal 
liquor,  essential  oil,  and  inflammable  air  from  coal;"  and  so  late  as 
1814  there  was  in  London  only  one  gasometer,  situated  in  Peter-street, 
AVestminster,  which  belonged  to  the  Chartered  Company,  as  this  asso- 
ciation was  then  called,  and  could  contain  only  14,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  At  the  time  of  the  parliamentary  inquiries  in  1822,  however, 
which  finally  establi^;hed  the  safety  of  this  means  of  illumination, 
there  were  four  different  companies,  each  having  several  distinct  esta- 
blishments, with  47  gasometers,  capable  of  containing  917,940  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  There  were  1815  retorts,  consuming  annually  33,000 
chaldrons  of  coal  in  the  year,  and  producing  41,000  chaldrons  of  coke; 
the  whole  quantity  of  gas  generated  annually  being  upwards  of 
397,000,000  of  cubic  feet,  supplied  to  01,203  private,  and  7208  public 
or  street  lamps.  In  addition  to  these  great  companies,  placed  by 
legislative  enactment  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  there 
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were  then  in  the  Metropolis  several  private  companies,  whose  operations 
are  not  included  in  the  fon^ijoinfr  stat(!ments*. 

Between  1S22  and  1S27,  the;  quantity  of  gas  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  Loudon  was  nearly  doubled;  and  between  1827  and  1S37,  it 
was  doubled  again.  Tlu-n;  are  now  twelve  com])anics,  having  eighteen 
works,  and  enijiloying  a  ca])ital  of  ,£2, 800, 000  in  works,  pipes,  tanks, 
gas-holders,  and  a])])aratus;  the  number  of  ])ersons  em])loyed  in  this 
trade  being  about  2.500,  besides  380  lamp-lighters.  The  quantity  of 
coal  used  ])er  day  when  the  nights  are  longest,  is  890  tons;  and  about 
7,120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  used  in  that  of  the  24th  of  December. 
The  yearly  consumption  of  coals  in  making  the  gas  is  about  180,000  tons; 
and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  produced,  1,460,000,000.  The  number 
of  street  lam])s  supplied  in  the  city  is  abt)ut  2().50,  but  the  number  in 
the  whole  ]Metropolis  is  not  less  than  30,400 ;  and  gas  is  likewise  suj>- 
plicd  to  about  134,300  burners  belonging  to  about  40,000  private 
consiiniers.  The  lunnber  of  gas-holders  is  17(>,  several  of  them  douljlc, 
and  the  whole  capable  of  containing  .5,500,000  cubic  feet.  The  yearly 
receipts  of  the  companies  amount  to  about  £450,000.  For  the  latter 
statistical  details,  we  are  indebted  to  Joseph  Hedlcy,  Esq.,  engineer 
of  the  Alliance  Gas-works,  Dublin,  who  has  long  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  Directors  of  the  London  Gas-works  to  employ  a  better  coal, 
and  generate  a  more  richly  carburctted  gas,  which,  in  much  smaller 
quantity,  would  give  as  brilliant  a  light,  without  heating  the  apart- 
ments unpleasantly,  as  their  highly  hydrogenated  gas  now  doest. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  want  of  any  general  municipal  authority 
has  caused  the  relinquishment  of  the  street  lighting  into  the  hands 
of  private  companies,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for 
private  enterprise,  compatibly  with  the  interests  of  the  public.  No 
Gas  Company  can  render  its  supplies  except  by  making  use  of  the 
public  ways  for  the  underground  conveyance  of  its  pipes,  to  lay  down 
which  each  has  power  to  break  up  the  pavements;  where  rival  com- 
panies have  pipes  in  the  same  thoroughfares,  it  is  a  strange  waste  of 
cajiital,  and  a  constant  detriment  to  the  condition  of  the  street,  owing 
to  the  multiplied  frequency  of  removing  the  pavement  to  get  at  them; 
and  compromise  soon  puts  an  end  to  the  supposed  advantages  of  com- 
petition. If  one  company's  pipes  alone  be  laid  down,  that  company 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  supply;  and  thus,  in  any  case,  the  local  autho- 
rities arc  forced  to  become,  cither  the  ])rotectors  of  a  monopoly  against 
themselves  and  their  constituents,  or  surrender  their  streets  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  foolish  competition,  which  can  never  advantage  the 
public,  when  the  capitals  thrown  away  are  enormous,  and  the  parties 
too  few  to  refrain  for  any  length  of  time  from  compromise.  The 
ex])erience  of  the  Water  Companies,  which  hold  an  analogous  position, 
will  more  fully  shew  the  impropriety  of  surrendering  these  services 
entirely  to  private  enterprise,  which  thus  becomes  superior  to  the 
public  interest,  instead  of  remaining  subservient  to  it. 

With  regard  to  cleansing,  however,  the  defects  of  the  existing 
system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  produce  too  serious  an  effect  upon 
the  public  health  to  escape  general   notice;    for   the  officers  of  the 

^-  Rc))()rt  of  Sir  W.  Congreve,  Bart.,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Departnieut,  rarliameutary  Pai)ers,  Sess.  182.'i,  No.  193. 

t  See  Ure's  Dit.  Arts,  &c.,  p.  302.      ., 
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Commissioners  of  Sewers  whose  jurisdiction  comprises  the  most 
unhealthy  quarters  of  the  town,  rebut  the  charges  against  them,  by- 
asserting  that  fevers  are  caused  by  the  filth  which  remains  unremoved 
around  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  a 
glance  at  the  testimony  to  the  state  of  those  districts,  contained  in  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commissioners'  Report,  that  the  local  authorities  for 
cleansing,  are  in  fault;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  one  branch 
of  police,  that  directed  against  trades  and  professions  injurious  to  the 
piiblic  health,  has  been  of  late  years  so  much  neglected,  though  for- 
merly the  subject  of  great  vigilance.  An  ordinance  of  so  early  a  date  as 
the  Kith  of  Edward  I.  is  directed  against  the  nuisance  of  coal  smoke, 
which  then  arose  from  the  burning  of  lime  with  sea-coal  instead  of 
wood,  as  formerly,  by  which  the  air  Avas  affected  and  corrupted*.  By 
another,  of  the  44th  of  Edward  III.,  the  butchers  of  London  are 
forbidden  to  slaughter  cattle  within  the  city,  or  throw  entrails  into 
the  river  Thames,  on  forfeiture  of  the  carcase,  and  Imprisonmentt;  but 
by  the  12th  of  Richard  II.,  c.  13,  it  was  provided  that  the  butchers  of 
London  should  erect  a  slaughter-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
thither  carry  off  their  offals,  which,  when  cut  into  pieces,  should  be 
carried  in  boats,  and.  at  the  ebb  tide,  cast  into  the  river;}:.  In  the  16th 
of  the  same  reign,  however,  the  more  rigid  regulations  were  again 
enacted,  and  reinforced  in  the  4th  of  Henry  IV.  and  4th  of  Henry 
VII.,  when  the  prohibition  against  slaughtering  animals  Avithin  the 
city  was  extended  to  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle;  by  which  it  is  plainly  seen  that 
only  the  dangers  of  actual  war  could  justify  a  suspension  of  this  whole- 
some regulation;};.  And  yet  with  all  these  early  examples  of  their 
removal,  now  the  nuisances  arising  from  shambles  and  smoke  are 
infinitely  more  grievous  than  ever;  to  say  nothing  of  the  manufac- 
tories, the  gas-works,  and  every  other  deteriorating  influence  upon  the 
air  in  the  neighbourhoods  into  which  the  poorer  classes  are  commonly 
huddled. 

Endeavours  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  Street  Trusts  info  a  common 
System  of  Action. 

Of  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the  various  parochial  and  other 
local  trusts  without  the  City,  in  regard  to  the  paving  of  their  several 
districts,  we  have  no  documentary  evidence,  but  we  hear  much  which 
is  not  praise ;  and  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  thoroughfares 
under  their  management  were  reduced,  during  the  greatest  mutual 
competition  of  the  Water  and  Gas  Companies,  compelled  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  out  of  which  arose  the  present  Paving  Act  of  the 
Metropolis,  which  gives  some  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  proceedings 
of  tliese  bodies,  whether  styled  Commissioners,  Trustees,  or  Vestrymen. 
Whatever  might  be  the  defects  of  the  City  system  of  management, 
with  regard  to  the  streets,  it  was  obviously,  even  at  the  period  of  this 
inquiry,  a  model  of  extended  and  effective  authority,  compared  with 
anytliing   beyond   its  jurisdiction;    and,    accordingly,    the    Metropo- 

*  Patent  Roll,  IG  Ed.  I.,  Sanatory  Rejiort  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
p.  291. 

t  Rot.  Clans.,  41  Ed.  III.     Ibid,  ]).  292. 
J  Rot.  Pari.,  1(J  Ric.  11.     Ibid,  p.  293. 
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litan  Paving  Act  of  tlic  57th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  29,,  commonly  called 
"  Michael  Anijclo  Taylor's  Act,"  endeavours  to  give  to  the  local  boards 
witlioiit  the  City  as  much  as  possible  of  the  form,  powers,  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  exercising  the  like  functions 
within  the  City.  The  provisions  of  this  statute  apply  to  the  Cities  of 
London  and  AV^estminster,  and  the  liberties  thereof,  the  parishes 
included  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  those  of  St.  Pancras  and 
Marylel)one.  It  begins  by  reciting  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  variety  of  local  trusts  for  paving,  repairing,  and  regulating  the 
streets  of  the  Metropolis.  It  empowers  the  commissioners,  trustees,  or 
other  persons  having  the  control  of  the  pavements  in  every  district 
witliin  the  limits  of  the  Act,  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  house- 
keepers in  each  district  as  surveyors  of  pavements,  removable  at  the 
Commissioners'  pleasure ;  and  boards  are  required  to  be  placed  in  con- 
spicuous parts  of  every  district,  inscribed  with  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  such  surveyors.  To  the  surveyor  of  any  district  thus 
appointed,  any  .£50  householder,  or  any  two  .£25  householders,  may 
give  notice  of  the  dangerous  or  defective  state  of  the  pavement,  and 
require  its  reparation ;  and  such  surveyor  must  cause  the  same  to  bo 
repaired  within  a  time  limited,  and  in  default  may  be  svimmoned  before 
any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  ordered  to  repair  the  same,  and 
repay  the  expenses  of  the  summons. 

AU  Water  or  Gas  Companies  are  requii'ed,  on  every  occasion,  to  give  three  days' 
notice  to  the  surveyors  before  they  break  up  any  pavement,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  position  of  or  repairing  any  pipes,  stop-cocks,  or  plugs,  or  of  substi- 
tuting iron  for  wooden  mains  or  pipes,  in  which  case  they  must  give  such  notice 
within  twelve  hours  from  commencing  the  same,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  eveiy 
square  foot  of  pavement  taken  up.  All  their  mains  must  be  of  iron,  and  their  sei-vice 
and  other  pipes  of  iron,  lead,  or  some  durable  material ;  and  no  new  mains  must  be 
laid  down  during  the  winter  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  under  a 
penalty  of  £^  for  every  foot  of  pavement  taken  up  or  of  pipe  laid  down. 

The  surveyor  of  pavements  is  authorized,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, &c.  at  any  time  during  business  hours,  between  ten  and  four,  to  attend  at 
the  office  of  any  such  companies,  inspect  the  maps  or  plans  of  the  mains,  after  two 
days'  notice,  and  take  extracts  or  copies ;  and  whenever  it  appears  to  such  surveyor 
that  any  pipe,  stop-cock,  plug,  or  other  thing  belonging  to  such  companies,  or  any 
public  sewer  under  the  pavement,  is  broken  or  changed,  he  must  give  immediate 
notice  thereof  to  the  proper  company,  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  requiring  the  same  to  be  examined,  and,  if  needful,  repaired,  altered, 
or  renewed,  and  the  ground  replaced  within  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  and  the 
fact  reported  to  the  surveyor  within  twelve  hours  after  it  is  completed,  under  a 
penalty  of  .£'5  for  the  first  offence,  ^8  for  the  second,  and  ^'10  for  every  other ;  and 
such  companies,  in  case  the  works  requiring  reparation  turn  out  not  to  belong  to 
them,  are  bound,  under  the  like  penalties,  to  transmit  the  original  notice  to  the  real 
company  owning  the  same,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  it,  and  may  then 
receive  compensation  for  the  trouble  caused  by  the  mistake.  All  labours  of  the 
comjianies  in  the  public  streets  are  to  be  performed  under  the  reasonable  orders  of 
the  Commissioners  as  to  time,  the  removal  of  materials,  &c.,  under  the  last-named 
penalties ;  and  these  bodies  are  to  provide  bars,  posts,  rails,  ropes,  watchmen,  and 
lanthorns,  to  protect  the  ))ublic  from  accident  during  the  time  the  ground  is  exca- 
vated by  them,  under  the  jienalty  of  ^^5.  Mains  neglected  may  be  repau-ed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  com])anics  sued  for  the  expenses. 

Pavements  taken  up  by  Gas  or  Water  Companies,  or  by  any  other  persons,  must 
be  properly  repaired  by  the  paviour  or  mason  of  the  Commissioners,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  surveyor ;  and  all  the  charges  and  expenses,  being  duly  certified  by  the 
proper  officers,  must  be  paid  by  such  company  or  persons  within  two  months  after 
demand  ;  and  on  neglect  thereof,  Commissioners  may  recover  double  the  amount  of 
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such  charges  and  expenses  by  a  warrant  of  distress,  or  before  the  Court  of  Requests, 
or  by  action  in  the  superior  courts.  And  the  taking  up  of  any  pavement,  by  other 
than  Water  or  Gas  Companies,  as  aforesaid,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  £o, 
and  not  exceedmg  £\d,  for  every  square  foot  so  taken  up.  Commissioners  may  erect 
posts  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  in  the  streets,  for  preventing  accidents,  and  any  person 
wilfully  or  carelessly  damaging  the  same,  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  40s.,  and  not 
exceeding  ^'10,   in  addition  to  repairs  and  costs. 

Commissioners  may  ajipomt  scavengers,  who  are  required  to  remove  dust  and 
ashes,  &c.,  from  the  inhabitants'  houses,  on  penalty  of  40*.,  and  have  a  right  to  the 
dust  and  ashes  from  the  houses,  pronded  they  come  into  the  street  for  the  purpose 
within  seven  days  from  their  last  appearance  there,  or  twenty-four  hours  after  notice ; 
in  default  whereof,  such  dust,  &c.  may  be  given  or  sold  to  any  one  else.  No  sca- 
venger or  any  other  person  must  sweep  any  slop,  mud,  dirt,  dust,  rubbish,  ashes, 
filth,  or  soil  found  in  the  streets,  or  any  slop,  mud,  &c.,  over  any  sewer-grating,  or 
into  any  common  drain  or  sewer,  under  a  penalty  of  £a. 

Every  occupier  of  a  house,  stable,  &c.,  must  sweep  the  footway-pavement  clean 
during  frost  and  snow  in  front  of  his  premises,  before  ten  o'clock  of  eveiy  morning, 
under  a  penalty  of  10s. ;  and  any  person  beating  carpets,  driving  or  riding  horses  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  them  in,  or  exposing  them  for  sale,  or  throwing,  casting,  or 
laying,  or  committing  to  be  thrown,  &c.,  any  ashes,  dust,  dirt,  rubbish,  offal,  dung, 
soil,  blood,  or  other  tilth  or  annoyance,  or  any  matter  or  thing,  in  or  upon  any 
carriage  or  foot-way  pavement,  in  any  street  or  public  place ;  or  killing,  slaughtering, 
scalding,  dressing,  or  cutting  up  any  beast,  swine,  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  or  other  cattle, 
in  or  near  any  street,  so  that  blood  or  filth  shall  run  over  or  on  the  same ;  or  rollmg 
down  or  placing  in  any  footway-paving  any  waggon  or  other  carriage,  or  any  wheel, 
wheelbarrow,  or  hogshead,  &c.,  or  wilfully  ckiving  any  horse,  ass,  or  other  animal  on 
the  footway-pavement,  is  liable  to  forfeit  40s.,  or  not  more  than  £b  for  such  offence, 
of  which  half  shall  be  paid  to  the  informer  :  one  witness  is  sufficient,  and  offenders 
7nay  be  taken  into  custody,  and  carried  before  a  justice  by  any  one  witnessing  the 
offence. 

Any  person  placing  any  chopping-block,  stall-board:  show-board,  baskets,  casks, 
or  any  kind  of  goods,  or  hooping,  cleansing,  &c.,  any  pipe  or  barrel,  on  any  part  of 
the  carriage  or  foot-way  in  any  street  or  public  place,  or  setting  or  placing  any  coach, 
wain,  waggon,  dray,  or  other  carriage,  (excepting  hackney-carriages  duly  licensed,) 
on  any  carriage-way,  excepting  for  the  necessary  time  of  loading  or  unloading  the 
same,  or  placing  any  materials  or  things  for  building,  or  any  other  things  whatsoever ; 
or  hanging  out  any  meat  or  offal,  or  other  matter  or  thing,  from  the  house  over  the 
j)avement,  or  over  any  area  of  such  house,  or  placing  out  any  garden  or  other  pots, 
(except  the  same  be,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners'  surveyor,  perfectly 
secured  from  falling,)  or  other  thing  over  or  next  to  the  street  or  public  place,  and 
not  removing  all  such  things  when  recjuired  by  the  Surveyor  or  the  Commissioners  to 
do  so,  or  having  so  removed  again  replacing  the  same,  are  subject,  for  the  first 
offence  to  a  penalty  of  40s.,  and  for  every  other  to  a  penalty  of  £^,  one  witness 
being  sufficient ;  and  any  officer  of  the  Commissioners  may  seize  such  things  or  goods 
so  placed,  and  if  the  same  be  portable  articles  of  food,  they  become  forfeited,  and 
must  be  at  once  delivered  to  the  churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  in  the  parish  or  district  where  seized  ;  and  if  not  perish- 
able, must  be  taken  to  the  green-yard  or  pound,  and  if  not  claimed,  and  the  expenses 
jiaid,  within  five  days,  they  may  be  sold  as  otlier  distresses. 

Commissioners,  &c.  may,  upon  complaint  to  them,  that  the  same  is  a  nuisance, 
order  any  hogstye,  slaughter-house,  horse-boiling  establishment,  or  necessary-house, 
to  be  forthwith  removed  ;  and  if  not  so  removed  in  seven  days  after  notice,  the  parties 
are  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^'10,  and  to  be  indicted  at  the  next  sessions  for  a  common 
nuisance.  Swine  found  wandering  in  the  streets,  or  kept  in  any  place  within  forty 
yards  of  any  street  or  public  place,  may  be  seized  as  forfeited,  and  their  owners,  &c., 
are  besides  liable  to  a  fine  of  40s.  Lime  must  not  be  slaked  m  any  street  or  public 
place,  except  within  a  hoard  duly  licensed  l)y  the  Commissioners,  under  penalty  of 
40s.,  and  not  exceeding  £b. 

Cellar  entrances,  area-windows,  coal-plates,  &e.,  must  be  pro])erly  secui'cd  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Commissioners,  and  not  kept  open  (except  for  reasonalile  time  while  in 
use,)  on  penalty  of  40«.,  and  not  exceeding  £b,  together  with  the  cxjienses  of 
such  repairs  as  the  Commissioners  may  order.     And  the  same  regulation  ai)plics  to 
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openings  in  the  ground  for  buil(lin<:;  vaults,  foundution  walls  of  houses,  &c.  Com- 
missioners may  likewise  regulate  all  projeetions  on  the  pavements,  or  signs,  fronts, 
bulks,  ike,  and  may  remove  sueh  as  they  deem  inconvenient  to  the  publie,  and 
obstruetive  of  light  and  air,  under  a  penalty  of  40*.,  and  not  exceeding  ,£'5,  for 
refusal,  after  notice,  to  alter  sueh  things  to  the  Commissioners'  satisfaction. 

Tlie  slo])  and  night-carts  are  regulated  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  by  the  City 
Sewers'  Act ;  and  the  written  consent  of  the  surveyor  is  required  for  the  erection  of 
hoards,  or  the  same  may  be  removed,  and  the  offender  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
10*.  for  every  day  during  which  they  have  been  up. 

Commissioners  are  empowered  to  order  the  streets  to  be  watered,  and  to  le\^  a 
rate  for  that  purpose,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tiiey  are  also  empowered  to  stop  u|)  courts,  alleys,  or  places  which  have  become 
dangerous  or  oficnsivc,  after  being  ordered  l)y  any  two  or  more  justices,  and  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  pro])erty  adjoining  to  four  ])arts  in  the  five  in 
length  of  such  court  or  alley,  subject  to  ai>])eal  if  recjuired  ;  and  no  court  or  place 
ran  be  stopped  if  in  so  doing  any  owner  of  any  house  or  tenement,  or  land  therein, 
is  prevented  from  passing  freely  to  and  fro. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  streets,  and  publie  places  in  the  parochial  or  othei- 
districts,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  publie  advantage.  Commis- 
sioners or  Trustees  of  paving  within  the  district  are  emjiowered  to  alter,  widen,  turn, 
or  extend  any  of  the  streets  or  other  ])ublic  jilaces,  within  any  such  parochial  or 
other  district,  (except  turnpike-roads,)  and  to  lengthen  and  continue  or  open  the 
same,  from  the  sides  or  ends  of  any  streets  or  publie  places,  within  any  parochial  or 
other  district,  into  any  other  street  or  publie  place,  and  to  raise,  level,  lower,  drain, 
ballast,  griivel,  or  pave  such  new  part  nr  parts  of  any  such  streets  or  ])ublie  places, 
so  altered,  widened,  extended,  opened,  or  lengthened ;  and  if  any  houses,  walls, 
buildings,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  adjudged  by 
the  said  Commissioners  or  Trustees,  or  other  persons  as  aforesaid,  to  obstruct  or 
prevent  them  from  effecting  such  improvement,  and  the  possession  of  such  houses, 
&c.,  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it,  sueh  Commissioners  or  Trustees  may 
contract,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  with  the  owners  and  occupiers  for  the  same, 
and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  rates  ;  and  the  usual  provisions  are  added  for  enabling 
incapacitated  persons  to  convey,  and  for  issuing  a  precept  and  impannelling  a  jury, 
in  ease  of  dispute,  &c.,  as  in  other  Improvement  Acts. 

An  express  saving  of  all  the  existing  powers  and  regulations  is 
grant(Ml  to  the  tnrnpikc-road  trusts,  the  Marquis  of  Camden's  and 
Lord  Somers's  estates  in  St.  Pancras,  tlio  parishes  of  St.  John,  Hack- 
ney, and  St.  JMary,  Islington,  the  Westminster  and  Surrey  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  the  estates  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Westminster,  and  the  Commissioners  named  under  the  5()th  of  George 
III.,  c.  12S,  in  regard  to  all  projections  in  the  new  improvements  of 
Regent  Street  and  the  Regent's  Park. 

Street  Begiilations  of  the  Police  Acts;  still  leaving  the  Metropolis  in  its 
rarious  parts,  under  Three  Different  Codes. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  important  statute  are  enforced 
throughout  the  IMetropolitan  Police  District  by  the  Acts  of  liSof), 
Avhicli  regulate  the  police,  as  well  within  the  city  as  without,  and  by 
which  every  person  guilty  of  the  following  ott'ences  against  ])ul)lic 
decency  and  cleanliness  in  the  streets,  whether  in  the  City  or  in  any 
otlier  ]iart  of  the  ]\Ictro]iolis,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
40.S-.  for  every  offence,  and  may  be  arrested  by  any  police  constable,  or 
by  any  person  injured  or  annoyed  by  their  commission: — 

1.  Every  person  who  in  any  thoroughfare  shall  burn,  dress,  or  cleanse  any  cork, 
or  hoop,  cleanse,  fire,  wash,  or  scald  any  cask  or  tub,  or  hew,  saw,  bore,  or  cut  any 
timber  or  stone,  or  slack,  sift,  or  screen  any  lime : 
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2.  Every  person  who  shall  throw  or  lay  in  any  thoroughfare  any  coals,  stones, 
slates,  shells,  lime,  bricks,  timber,  iron,  or  other  materials  (except  building  materials, 
or  rubbish  thereby  occasioned,  wliicli  shall  be  placed  or  inclosed  so  as  to  prevent  any 
mischief  happening  to  passengers) : 

3.  Every  person  who  in  any  thoroughfare  shall  beat  or  shake  any  carpet,  rug,  or 
mat  (except  door-mats  before  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning),  or  throw  or  lay  any 
dirt,  litter,  or  ashes,  or  any  carrion,  fish,  offal,  or  rubbish,  or  throw  or  cause  any 
such  thing  to  fall  into  any  sewer,  pipe,  or  drain,  or  into  any  well,  stream,  or  water- 
course, pond  or  reservoir  for  water,  or  cause  any  offensive  matter  to  run  from  any 
manufactory,  brewery,  or  slaughter-house,  butcher's  shop,  or  dunghill,  into  any  tho- 
roughfare, or  any  uncovered  place,  whether  or  not  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  fence ;  but 
it  shall  not  be  deemed  an  offence  to  lay  sand  or  other  materials  in  any  thoroughfare  in 
time  of  frost  to  prevent  accidents,  or  litter  or  other  materials  to  prevent  the  freezing 
of  water  in  pipes,  or  in  case  of  sickness  to  prevent  noise,  if  the  jiarty  laying  any  such 
things  shall  cause  them  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  them  shall 
cease : 

4 .  Every  person  who  shall  empty  or  begin  to  empty  any  privy  or  pigstye  between 
the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  night,  or  remove  along  any  thorough- 
fare any  night-sod,  soap  lees,  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  other  such  offensive  matter, 
between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening,  or  who  shall  at  any 
time  use  for  any  such  purpose  any  cart  or  carriage  not  having  a  proper  covering,  or 
who  shall  wilfully  or  carelessly  slop  or  spill  any  such  offensive  matter  in  the  removal 
thereof,  or  who  shall  not  carefully  sweep  and  clean  every  place  in  which  any  such  offensive 
matter  shall  have  been  placed,  slopped,  or  spilled  ;  and  in  default  of  the  apprehension 
of  the  actual  offender  the  owner  of  the  cart  or  carriage  employed  for  any  such  purpose 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  offender:  Provided  always,  that  this  enactment  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and 
the  liberties  thereof,  or  any  person  acting  in  their  service  or  by  their  direction,  from 
emptying  or  removing  along  any  thoroughfare  at  any  time  the  contents  of  any  sewer 
which  they  are  authorized  to  cleanse  or  empty : 

5.  Every  person  who  shall  keep  any  pigstye  to  the  front  of  any  street,  not  being 
shut  out  from  such  street  by  a  sufiicient  wall  or  fence,  or  who  shall  keep  any  swine  in 
or  near  any  street,  or  in  any  dwelling,  so  as  to  be  a  common  nuisance: 

6.  Every  occupier  of  a  house  or  other  tenement  who  shall  not  keep  sufficiently 
swept  and  cleansed  all  footways  and  watercourses  adjoining  to  the  premises  occupied 
by  him ;  and  if  any  tenement  be  empty  or  unoccupied  the  owner  thereof  shall  be 
deemed  the  occupier  with  reference  to  this  enactment : 

7.  Every  person  who  shall  expose  any  thing  for  sale  in  any  park  or  public 
garden,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  other  person  authorized  to  give  such 
consent,  or  upon  or  so  as  to  hang  over  any  carriageway  or  footway,  or  on  the 
outside  of  any  house  or  shop,  or  who  shall  set  up  or  continue  any  pole,  blind, 
awniug,  line,  or  any  other  projection  from  any  vdndow,  parapet,  or  other  part  of  any 
house,  shop,  or  other  building,  so  as  to  cause  any  annoyance  or  obstruction  in  any 
thoroughfare  : 

8.  Every  person  who  to  the  danger  of  passengers  in  any  thoroughfare  shall  leave 
open  any  vault  or  cellar,  or  the  entrance  of  any  thoroughfare  to  any  cellar  or  room 
under  ground,  without  a  sufficient  fence  or  hand-rail,  or  leave  defective  the  door, 
window,  or  other  covering  of  any  vault  or  cellar,  or  who  shall  not  sufficiently  fence 
any  area,  pit,  or  sewer  left  open  in  or  adjoining  to  any  thoroughfare,  or  who  shall 
leave  such  open  area,  pit,  or  sewer  without  a  sufficient  light  after  sunset  to  warn  and 
prevent  persons  from  falling  thereinto. 

A  reference,  also,  to  tlic  previous  list  of  offences,  wliich  tho 
Police  Acts  subject  to  the  like  i)enalty,  summarily  inflicted,  will  show 
how  comi)lctely,  by  successive;  steps,  the  old  street  refrulations  of  the 
City  have  been  incorporated  into  the  system  of  the  ]\Ietropolitan  ])()licc 
at  large;  Avhether  those  enforced  by  ancient  ordinances,  or  those  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  experience  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
lint  the  existence  of  some  correctional  ]n)wers  and  provisions  in  one 
])art  of  the  ]Metro])olis,  such  as  the  City,  which  have  no  subsistence 
within  the  other  districts  included  under  the  Paving  Act,  and  tho 
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exemption  again,  of  the  more  outlying  portions  of  the  town  from  the 
stringent  regulations  of  this  statute  aitogetiicr,  are  anomalies  much  to 
be  regretted,  thougli  to  define  them  in  detail  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 
The  statutes  which  we  have  citi^d,  however,  show  a  great  progress  in 
assimilation;  and  a  board  of  modern  institution,  uniting  a  number  of 
petty  trusts,  is  so  important  an  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
their  further  aggregation,  as  to  demand  an  especial  notice. 

Metropolitan  Roads;  a  favourable  instance  of  Consolidation. 

The  preceding  list  of  local  trusts  for  the  management  of  the  streets 
and  roads  independent  of  parochial  authority,  is  seen  to  comprise  a 
number  of  turnpike-road  trusts  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Metropolis,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tiiames,  but  only  two  on  tlie  north,  viz.,  those 
of  the  Commercial  and  i\lile  End  Roads.  Tiiis  arises  from  the  other 
trusts  on  the  north  side,  formerly  fourteen  in  number, — viz.,  those  of 
Kensington,  Brentford,  Isleworth,  Uxbridge,  Marylcbone,  Harrow, 
Kilburn,  Highgate  and  Ilampstead,  City  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  Old 
Street,  Hackney,  Lea  Bridge,  and  Camden  Town, — having  been  con- 
solidated in  1827  by  the  h)cal  Act  of  the  7th  of  George  IV.,  c.  142, 
and  placed  under  the  Metropolitan  Road  Commissioners.  Under  this 
statute,  the  "  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolis  Roads  north  of  the 
River  Thames,"  are,  the  members  for  the  city  of  London,  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  city  of  AYestminster,  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  and 
thirty-nine  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  at  first  specially  named  in 
the  Act.  This  Board  supplies  vacancies  in  its  own  number,  when  any 
occur  by  death  or  resignation;  and  its  members  are  constituted  by  the 
statute  Commissioners  for  making,  amending,  widening,  improving, 
repairing  and  keeping  in  repair,  cleansing,  lighting,  watching,  and 
watering,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  general  Turnpike  Acts  and  of  the 
several  local  Acts  of  the  trusts  which  they  have  superseded,  the  several 
districts  of  roads  the  property  of  which  is  thereby  vested  in  them. 

The  Act  is  very  voluminous.  It  contains  a  complete  code  of  street 
regulations,  and  even  empowers  the  Commissioners  to  levy  rates  on 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  defray  in  part  the  cost  of  watching  and 
lighting;  but  the  former  service  is  now  performed  by  the  new  police, 
and  the  latter  has  recently  been  in  great  part  relinquished,  in  prefer- 
ence to  using  this  power  of  taxation. 

Special  clauses  protect  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  several  paving  boards  with  which  they  come  in 
contact  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Marylebonc,  St.  Pancrns,  and  St. 
Luke;  and  likewise  preserve  all  the  existing  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  and  the  Imperial  Gas  Company.  The  length  of 
the  Metropolis  roads  imder  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  is 
1 29^  miles ;  and  the  whole  have  been,  from  the  date  of  the  consolidation 
of  their  trusts,  imder  the  superiiitendence  of  Sir  James  Me.  A  dam,  as 
General  Surveyor  of  the  Metropolis  Turnpike  Roads  north  of  the  Thames, 
with  an  inspector,  and  nine  sub-surveyors  as  assistants  under  him.  The 
Board  meets  about  twenty  tinu^s  a  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  ten  members;  and  there  are  likewise  conunittee  meetings.  The 
ao-gregate  debt  of  the  former  trusts,  which  devolved  upon  the  Com- 
missioners, was  no  less  than  £127,050  13s.  5J.,  being  a  mortgage  debt 
of  £84,628  1*.,  a  floating  debt  of  £20,554  8s.,  and  annuities  amoimt- 
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ing  to  £1150,  redeemed  for  £21,868  4s.  5c^.;  and  yet  the  last  letting 
of  the  tolls  previous  to  the  consolidation  produced  a  revenue  of 
£78,283  Is. 

The  Commissioners,  with  only  £810  to  meet  these  liabilities,  were 
soon,  however,  enabled  to  remove  all  the  gates  which  obstructed  the 
very  streets  of  the  town,  and  yet  retain  a  revenue  sufficient,  not  only 
to  bring  the  roads  from  a  very  imperfect  state  to  a  condition  of  great 
excellence,  but  also  steadily  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  debt.  In 
fact  they  retained  only  so  many  gates  as  would,  with  the  arrangement 
most  convenient  to  the  public,  continue  to  ])roduce  the  former  revenue 
of  the  trusts,  viz,,  between  £75,000  and  £80,000,  In  1838,  alone, 
it  exceeded  this  limit,  the  tolls  letting  for  £83,497;  but  from  this  time 
the  transfer  of  traffic  from  the  turnpike-roads  to  the  railroads,  began  to 
make  serious  inroads  upon  the  revenue  which  the  diminished  number 
of  gates  was  producing,  insomuch  that  in  1840  it  had  declined  to 
£67,475,  showing  a  falling  off  to  tlie  amount  of  £16,000.  By  a 
trifling  alteration  in  the  mode  of  letting  the  tolls,  in  the  shape  of  a 
resolution  to  collect  them  by  their  own  servants,  if  they  were  not  sold 
on  the  day  of  letting,  all  the  tolls  have,  however,  since  1843,  been  let 
at  small  advances;  so  that  their  total  produce,  which,  in  the  last- 
named  year  was  only  £66,187  Is.  5d.,  was  increased  in  that  ended  at 
Lady-day,  1845,  to  £66,414  19s.  5d. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners  found  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  contract  their  expenditure;  and  with  this  view,  after  duly 
considering  the  nature  of  the  various  branches  of  service  for  which 
they  had  to  provide,  they  resolved  to  relinquish  the  expense  of  light- 
ing the  roads,  which  presented,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  appropriate 
field  for  reduction,  being  an  accommodation  more  to  the  parties 
living  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  than  to  the  general  traveller,  and 
moreover  a  service  performed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  not  imperatively  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Act.  They  consi- 
dered, therefore,  that  this  expense  might  be  transferred  to  the  respec- 
tive parishes  which  comprise  the  main  lines  of  road  lighted  by  this 
Commission;  and  sent  letters  to  such  parishes,  stating  their  intention 
to  cease  lighting  the  said  roads,  so  soon  as  the  several  parishes  should 
have  had  time  to  make  any  arrangements  for  lighting  which  they 
might  deem  necessary.  In  order,  however,  to  afford  every  facility  in 
their  power  to  those  parishes  which  might  be  willing  themselves  to 
perform  this  service,  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
of  AVilliam  IV.,  c.  90,  the  Commissioners  offered  them  the  gratuitous 
use  of  their  lamps,  posts,  and  fittings;  and  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  Commissioners  ceasing  to  light,  at  Michaelmas,  1841,  all  the 
parishes  to  wliich  the  letters  were  sent,  assumed  the  lighting  of  the 
turnpike-roads,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  first  and  second 
districts,  viz.,  the  Kensington  and  Brentford  Itoads,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  to  be  unlighted. 

The  materials,  implements,  &c.,  possessed  by  the  (V)mniissioners  at 
Lady-day,  1845,  were,  1660  yards  of  granite,  980  yards  of  flints,  1540 
yards  of  gravel,  121  water-carts,  145  ])umps,  42  stand-posts,  220 
wheelbarrows,  126  sieves,  113  planks,  260  shovels,  247  picknxes,  306 
scrapers,  204  rakes,  10  tool-houses,  39  gates,  66  side-bars,  23  clocks, 
,160  pieces  of  furniture,  1  roller,  73  lamps,  49  lamp-posts,  and  41 
sundries. 
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General  A  ccount  of  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  on  the  Metropolis  Turnpike 
Roads,  for  One  Year,  to  the  25th  March,  1845. 

RECEIPT. 

£      s.    d.  £      s.  d. 

Balance  on  the  25th  March,  1844 5,164     G     4 

ORDINARY. 
Tolls     00,111     19       5 

Composition  from  the  City  of  London 48  10  10 

On  account  of  the  Rents  of  Estates ;  viz. : — 

Harrow  School £3,000     0     0 

Brewers'  Company  99     2  10 


3,099     2  10 


Composition  from  the  Magistrates  of  Middlesex, 
for  the  Repair  of  Roads  over  County  Bridges : 
one  year  to  31st  December,  1844 300     0     0 

Total  Ordinary 09,802  13     1 


EXTRAORDINARY. 

From  Gas  and  Water  Companies  and  others,  for 

Repair  of  Roads  opened  by  them  509  12     5 

From  inhabitants  of  Edmonton,  in  contribution  of 
cost  of  improved  Drainage;  re-payment  for  in- 
juries to  Toll-gate,  and  Rent  of  Premises 22   11     8 

592     4     1 

From  Sale  of  Land,  and  Balance  of  Money  issued 

for  purchase  returned 20     0     0 

i;75,639     3     6 


Balance    £4,580  14     4 


EXPENDITURE. 

ORDINARY.  £         S.      d. 

For  the  Maintenance  of  the  Roads : 
Day  Labour,  including  men  at 
j)umps  during  the  watering 
season,  and  £30  11a'.  lOd.  in 
the  hands  of  J.  Oniens,  Sur- 
veyor, deceased  £9,590     7     1 

Digging  Gravel,  and  preparing 

materials  by  Contract 1,831      2     G 

11,421     9     7 

Team  Labour,  including  Watering  9,219  13     9 

Materials,  including  Freightage,  Wharfage,  &c.,  viz. 

Flints £5,950  11     9 

Gravel 5,474   12  11 

Granite  and  Hard  Stone    13,031   12     9 

Wharfage    289     3     9 

24,740     1     2 


45,387     4     6 
Carried  forward  £45,387     4     C 
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£      s.    d.         £       s.     d. 

Brought  forward 45,387     4     6 

Tradesmen's  Bills,  viz. 

Implements    ^278     1     6 

Wheelwrights,  including  repair 

of  Water-carts    G40     0     2 

Smiths     259   18     2 

Carpenters  448  17     8 

Bricklayers 449  12     7 

Plumbers,    including   repair   of 

Pumps  and  Stand  Posts 252     2     2 

Paviers    356  16     0 


Rent  and  Taxes  of  Wharfs,  Depots,  &c.,  viz. 

Rent    £500  17     6 

Taxes  52  15     1 


2,685     8     3 


553  12     7 


West  Middlesex,  Chelsea,  Grand  Junction,  New 
River,  Hampstead,  and  East  London  Water- 
work  Companies,  for  Water  for  the  Roads, 
season  1844     962  15     7 

Lighting,  Turnpike-gates,  &c 529     4     0 

Fencing — Repairs  14     2     6 

Drain-pipes  and  Tiles,  and  Contribution  to  Works 

executed  by  other  parties  182     2     9 

Sundry  incidental  Expenses  for  the  Roads  24     5     6 

For  the  Establishment: 

Salaries :     Secretary,    Clerks,    Surveyors,    and 

Office-keeper 3,355  18     8 

Commission    on  amount  collected  from  Water 

and  Gas  Companies  and  others,  for  Repairs 

of  Roads 14  19  11 

Rent  and  Taxes  of  Office,  viz. 

Rent    £265     7  11 

Taxes 67  16  10 


4,951   11     2 


333     4  9 

Advertisements,  Printing,  Stationery,  Stamps, 

and  Postages  176   19  10 

Repairof  Clocks  and  Surveyors' Petty  Expenses  46  19  5 

Repairs  and  contingent  Expenses  of  Offices,  &c.  101  19  11 


4,03       2     6 


Payments  to  Parishes,  being  proportions  of 
Amounts  received  on  account  of  the  Rents  and 
Profits  of  the  Harrow  School  and  Brewers' 
Company  Estates   ,...,  724   19 

Tolls  on  hand — Salary  to  Superintendent,  and  Toll- 
tickets 66     1     0 

Income  and  Property  Tax,  on  Interest,  Salaiies, 

and  Premises  rented 161  19  10 


Total  Ordinary £55,321   18     0 


EXTRAORDINAUV. 


Balance  in   Rei)ayment  of  Mortgage  of  £20,000, 

part  of  original  Loan  of  £'100,000   9,000     0     0 

Twelfth  Instalment  in  lle]>aynicnt  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  Mortgage  Debt  of  £100,000 -4,000     0     0 


13,000     0     0 


Carried  forwafd  ....,„«  £68,321   18     0 
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£      s.    d.         £      s.     d. 

Brought  fomard G8,321   18     0 

Six  Months' Interest  on  Balance 
of  Mortgage  of  .120,000,  to 
Date    of    Repayment,    less 

income  tax £^74  15     0 

One  year's  Interest  on  remain- 
ing portion  of  Mortgage,  less 
income  tax 1,398     0     0 


1,572  15     0 

Parliamentary  and  Law  Expenses 178  15     4 

Cost  and  Repairs  of  Toll-houses  and  Gates,  and  for 

Paint,  &c 260  18  11 

Well-sinking,  new  Pumps,  and  Stand  Posts     74     4  11 

Tradesmen's  Bills,  in  completing  new  Bridge,  Har- 
row Road,  repair  of  Lea  Bridge,  and  re-building 
Wharf  Walls  368  17     9 


2,455  11   11 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Kensington  Road,    Purchase   of  Land   in   Earl's 

Court-lane,  and  expense  of  Conveyance  206     5     4 

Harrow   Road,   widening   Road  at  Kensal  Green, 

new  Church,  Tradesmen's  Bills,  Day  Labour,  &c.  74  13  11 


280  19     3 


£71,058     9     2 


These  details  are  given  at  tlie  greater  length,  because  they  exhibit 
the  working  of  a  system  of  consolidation  which  has  given  universal 
satisfaction;  one  whith  it  is  niiicli  to  be  regretted,  docs  not  embrace 
the  trusts  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  and  one  Avhich,  in  manj'  of 
its  principles,  admits  of  extension  to  the  crowd  of  petty  paving, 
cleansing,  and  lighting  boards,  which  infest  the  town.  This  term, 
harsh  as  it  may  appear,  does  but  express  the  feeling  of  a  great  mass 
of  the  most  respectable  rate-payers,  who  will  have  no  concern  in  the 
cabals  of  bodies  so  unimportant,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
thoroughly  discontented  with  the  rates  and  their  expenditure.  Besides 
those  who  pay  them,  no  one  else  hears  of  such  bodies  as  the  Commis- 
sioners, Trustees,  and  Vestrymen,  who  expend  them  at  discretion.  The 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  lioads  may  not  be  one 
for  imitation  in  any  further  consolidation  of  trusts;  but  its  economy, 
efficiency,  and  annual  render  of  accounts  to  the  public  at  large,  are 
advantages  well  worthy  of  general  extension.  Great  service  would, 
indeed,  be  rendered  by  the  House  of  Commons  provisionally  calling 
for  the  accounts  of  all  local  trusts  exercising  a  power  to  tax  the 
inhabitants  of  any  district  of  the  Metropolis. 
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[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Southampton, 
15th  September,  1846. 

In  the  present  paper,  an  analysis  is  attempted  to  be  made  of  the 
state  of  Crime  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  returns  furnished  by 
the  Home  Office,  for  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  will  be  directed,  is  the  influence 
of  age  in  the  production  of  crime,  which  is  a  necessary  element  in  all 
inquiries  concerning  the  amount  and  progress  of  crime,  in  various  dis- 
tricts and  during  various  periods. 

As  the  census  of  the  population  was  taken  in  the  year  1841,  and 
as  the  return  of  criminals  is  for  the  three  succeeding  years,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  calculate  the  population  for  those  years,  and  the  following 
formula  was  employed  for  that  purpose: — 

X  7r  +  (    ^  ~ -  )  ^  =  log.  of  the  population  at  the  given  term  of 

V      20      /         life  for  tlie  mean  time  of  the  period  required, 
in  which 
^  =  the  corrected  population  at  the  given  age  on  the  day  of  the 

census  in  1821, 
TT  =  the  same  for  1841,  and 

6  =  the  period  elapsed  in  years  and  days  since  the  day  of  the  census 
in  1841. 

Previous  to  applying  the  above,  the  following  correction  was  made 
for  the  unenumerated  ages  in  the  respective  censuses  of  1821  and 
1841,  viz.— 

a  =  population  whose  ages  were  ascertained, 
b  =  total  population,  and 

0;=  the  number  enumerated  at  any  particular  period  of  life;  let 
Xb  —  Xa  =  y,  then 

2/  ■{-\x  =  log.  of  the  actual  number  alive  at  the  period  of  life  a*, 
provided  the  age  of  every  person  had  been  ascertained. 

The  same  correction  was  also  applied  to  the  enumeration  of  ages  in 
the  criminal  returns  for  the  resiicctive  years. 

The  preceding  corrections  having  been  applied  to  the  ninnbers 
given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  and  also  to  the 
numbers  given  in  the  Home  Office  Returns  of  criminals,  Tables  A  and 
B  have  been  produced'"'. 

In  the  second  colunm  of  each  table  will  be  found  the  corrected 
population  for  Enghiml  and  AVales  at  the  respective  ages,  for  each 
of  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844;  and  in  the  third  column  tlie 
total  populations  for  those  years  at  each  term  of  life;  the  fourth 
column  represents  the  number  of  criminal  offimders  in  England  and 
Wales  during  eacli  of  the  same  tlirce  years,  and  at  each  term  of  life ; 
and  the  fourth  column  contains  the  totals  for  the  three  years.  These 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  fiftli  cohmin,  wliicli  sliows  the  ratio 
per  cent,  of  criminal  oftenders  at  each  term  of  life,  to  the  population 

*  For  tlicse  and  the  other  tables  see  Appendix. 
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at  the  same  term  of  life.  An  examination  of  this  cohimn  will  imme- 
diately show  its  importance  and  its  bearing  on  criminal  statistics.  The 
tendency  to  crime  amonjf  the  male  popnlation  at  various  terms  of  life, 
will  be  found  in  Table  A  to  vary  from  •7702  per  cent,  to  •1G94  per 
cent. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tendency  to  crime  at  one  period  of  life  is 
more  than  quadruple  that  at  another.  In  Table  B,  similar  results 
will  be  found  for  the  female  ])opidation,  but  with  a  lower  specific  and 
absolute  intensity  to  crime.  Over  the  whole  male  population  of  England 
and  AValcs,  the  tendency  to  crime  will  be  found  to  be  •2!)78  per  cent., 
but  for  the  female  sex  it  will  be  found  to  be  '0633  per  cent. 

One  very  striking  and  important  feature  in  Table  A  is  the  fact, 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  criminal  offenders  in  England  and 
Wales,  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  quinquennial  period  of  life,  20  to  2.5; 
and,  further,  that  the  mnnber  of  criminals  in  the  same  period,  exceed 
those  in  the  siiccceding  quinquennial  period  by  at  least  ()3  per  cent. 
On  a  comparison  of  Tables  A  and  B,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tendency 
to  crime  in  the  female  population  is  only  21  per  cent,  of  that  in  the 
male  population,  and  if  the  term  of  life,  20  to  25,  be  taken,  the  amount 
of  crime  among  females  will  be  seen  to  be  only  19  per  cent,  of  that 
among  males,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  five  times  more  crime  in  the 
male  population  than  among  a  like  number  of  the  female  population  of 
the  country.  Two  most  important  facts  thus  disclose  themselves,  first, 
that  the  great  amount  of  crime  is  committed  at  a  given  term  of  life, 
and  second,  that  while  1  in  every  336  of  the  male  population  is 
yearly  guilty  of  a  criminal  oftence,  in  the  female  sex  the  number  is 
1  in  every  1581  only. 

These  facts  being  established,  it  will  follow  that,  although  in  two 
different  districts,  the  tendency  to  crime  in  each  sex,  at  the  respective 
terms  of  life,  may  be  precisely  the  same,  still  should  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  popnlation  over  the  various  periods 
of  life,  or  a  higher  proportion  of  males  in  the  one  district  than  in  the 
other,  the  usual  methods  of  investigating  such  questions,  in  which  the 
element  of  age  is  not  considered,  would  lead  to  the  fallacious  conclu- 
sion, that  in  the  one  place  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  crime  than 
in  the  other.  In  order  to  more  fully  establish  this  point,  Tables  C  and 
D  have  been  prepared,  containing  the  male  and  female  population  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  respective  terms  of  life  recognized  in  the 
Home  Oflice  Returns  for  criminal  offenders.  These  numbers  are  col- 
lected and  arranged  from  the  census  returns  for  1841  ;  and  in  Table 
E  the  same  facts  in  relation  to  the  male  sex  will  be  found  set  forth  in 
a  different  form,  with  an  additional  column,  representing  the  ratio 
per  cent,  of  the  population  at  each  term  of  life  to  the  whole  2)opulation 
of  the  male  sex  in  every  county. 

The  peculiar  results  arising  out  of  the  three  preceding  tables,  and 
the  influence  which  a  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  population, 
according  to  age,  has  in  altering  the  ratio  of  crime  to  the  pojnilation, 
when  the  element  of  age  does  not  enter  into  the  inquiry,  will  at  once 
become  evident.  In  Tables  A  and  B  it  was  shown,  that  the  tendency 
to  crime  at  some  periods  of  life  was  more  than  quadru]>le  that  at 
other  periods,  and  by  Table  E  it  appears,  that  the  ratio  of  the  popu- 
lation alive  at  the  respective  periods  differs  widely  in  the  several 
counties.  In  Anglesea,  Carmarthen,  and  Dorset,  the  proportion  of 
the  i)opulation  alive  at  the  q^uinquennial  term  of  life,  20  to  25,  is 
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under  8  per  cent,  of  the  wliolo,  but  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
IVIiddlesex,  and  Monmouth,  the  proportion  varies  from  10  per  cent,  to 
upwards  of  11  per  cent.  It  hence  follows,  that  if  even  the  tendency  to 
crime  were  precisely  the  same  at  the  respective  terms  of  life  in  those 
districts,  there  would  still  he,  in  reference  to  the  whole  population,  an 
apparent  excess  of  crime  in  the  three  latter  counties,  from  the  fact  that 
they  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  their  population  at  that  term  of 
life  at  which  the  tendency  to  crime  is  the  greatest,  and,  consequently, 
any  method  of  investigating  crime,  in  which  the  element  of  age  is  not 
introduced,  can  never  show  the  relative  amount  of  crime  in  different 
districts,  nor  in  the  same  district  at  different  periods  of  time. 

To  still  further  establish  this  truth.  Table  G  has  been  constructed 
on  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  various  counties  and  districts  the  ten- 
dency to  crime  was  the  same  as  prevailed  in  England  and  AVales 
during  the  years  1842,  1S43,  and  1844,  as  represented  in  Table  A. 
The  actual  populations  of  those  places  were  taken  as  given  in  Table  C. 
In  Table  A  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  proportion  of  male  criminals 
in  England  and  Wales  during  those  three  years  was  1  in  every  336 
of  the  whole  male  population.  If  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
however,  during  those  years,  had  been  imder  the  same  distribution 
in  regard  to  age  as  in  the  year  1821,  the  proportion  of  criminals 
would  have  been  1  in  every  365  only  of  the  population ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  under  the  same  distribution  as  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
crime  would  appear  to  have  been  as  high  as  1  in  every  304.  Again, 
the  difference  of  distribution  of  even  two  districts  in  the  metro- 
polis is  such  as  to  produce  in  Bethnal  Green  the  proportion  of  1  in 
338,  while  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  the  ratio  would  be  as  hii;h 
as  1  in  280,  showing  a  difference  or  error  in  the  method  of  inquiry, 
thus  resorted  to,  of  about  21  per  cent.  An  inspection  of  the  results  for 
the  several  counties  will  furnish  evidence  of  similar  irregularities.  In 
Anglesea,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Dorset,  Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and 
Pembroke,  the  ratio  of  crime  is  1  in  360  and  upwards ;  but  in 
Glamorgan,  Lancaster,  IMiddlesex,  and  Monmouth,  the  average  is  from 
1  in  325  to  1  in  313,  being  a  difference  of  at  least  18  per  cent.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  element  of  age  is  an  essential  item  in  every 
inquiry  or  investigation  into  the  relative  amount  and  progress  of  crime 
in  different  districts,  and  that  calculations  in  which  that  element  is 
neglected  cannot  be  relied  on,  for  we  have  here  examples  of  districts 
in  which  the  same  ratio  of  crime  is  assumed  to  prevail,  and  yet  there 
would  appear  to  be  an  excess  of  crime  in  some  places  of  20  per  cent, 
above  that  which  would  seem  to  prevail  in  others. 

The  arguments  and  illustrations  now  brought  forward  to  show  the 
necessity  of  viewing  age  as  an  clement  in  all  inquiries  into  the  pre- 
valence of  crime,  it  will  be  seen,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  question 
of  sex. 

Over  the  whole  male  population  of  the  country  the  tendency  to 
crime  is  nearly  five  times  greater  than  in  the  female  sex  ;  and  since  in 
some  districts  of  the  country  the  ])roportion  of  the  jjopulatiou  of  the 
two  sexes  at  the  various  ])eriods  of  life  is  very  different,  the  results  of 
any  inquiry  in  which  the  sexes  are  not  distinguished  must  be  subject 
to  very  great  fallacies,  showing  errors  to  a  greater  extent  than  even 
those  connected  with  the  clement  of  age,  as  that  element  would  equally 
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affect  the  present  case,  and  be  further  vitiated  by  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  sex.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  in  eA'ery  properly  conducted 
inquiry  in  criminal  statistics  a  separate  analysis  must  be  made  for 
each  sex- 
Some  very  curious  and  interesting  features  will  be  found  to  connect 
themselves  with  Tables  A  and  B.  From  the  age  of  20  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  male  sex  crime  in  each  successive  term  of  life,  given  in  the 
tables,  decreases  at  the  rate  of  33*333  per  cent.,  and  in  the  female  sex, 
at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent. ;  so  that  if  two  tables  were  formed,  in  one  of 
which  the  numbers  resulting  from  such  a  law  were  given,  and  in  the 
other  the  actual  number  of  criminals,  the  one  table,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  female  sex,  would  be  almost  identical  with  the  other. 
The  following  abstract  will  show  the  ratio  of  criminals  according  to 
the  actual  results  for  England  and  Wales  during  the  years  1842,  1843, 
and  1844,  and  also  according  to  the  theoretical  law  just  alluded  to  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  only  one  of  the  terms  of  the  male  sex  is  there 
any  material  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  results,  while  for 
the  female  sex,  the  actual  and  the  theoretical  results  are  almost  iden- 
tical throughout  the  whole  of  the  table. 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  Grime  to  the  Population. 

Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual  Results. 

Law. 

Actual  Results. 

Law. 

20—25 
25—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50—60 

•7702 
•5989 
•3794 
•2504 
•1694 

•8536 
•5691 
•3794 
•2529 
•1G86 

•1459 
•1141 

•0817 
•0643 
•0466 

•1452 
•1089 
•0817 
•0613 
•0460 

In  statistical  inquiries  the  discovery  of  any  snch  law  as  that  now 
pointed  out  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  it  gives  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  some  very  powerful  and  intense  element  connected  with  the 
determination  of  the  particular  class  of  results,  and  but  little  influenced 
or  disturbed  by  external  circumstances,  which,  if  once  clearly  elimi- 
nated, may  admit  of  such  modifications  in  its  conditions  as  will 
lead  to  practical  and  highly  beneficial  modes  of  administration  tend- 
ing to  elevate  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
only  from  a  properly  determined  series  of  results,  developing  general 
principles,  in  the  truth  and  safety  of  which  confidence  can  be  placed, 
that  any  effective  legislation  can  result ;  and  without  the  a]i])earance  of 
some  numerical  laws  those  principles  themselves  must  remain  com- 
paratively obscure,  and  legislation  continue  impeded.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  theoretical  law  is  not  peculiar  to  the  three  years  to  which  the 
preceding  facts  relate,  but  is  a  proper  and  distinctive  feature  in  the 
conditions  of  society  under  which  crime  appears  in  other  years.  The 
preceding  tables  have  relation  to  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844  only, 
because  prior  to  the  year  1842  the  Criminal  Returns  published,  by  the 
Home  Oflice,  gave  the  ages  of  criminals  for  a  division  of  ages  which 
could  not  be  assimilated  with  the  periods  of  life  recognised  in  the 
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census ;  and  to  Lave  introduced  tlieni  would  only  have  lessened  the 
value  of  the  facts  now  presented ;  but  from  the  following  Table  it 
will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  Criminal  Returns  for  the  four  years 
1838-1841  go,  traces  of  the  same  law  of  crime  are  clearly  observable. 


■^^"" 

1\t  cent. 

a 

to  whole 

i 

Ages. 

Males. 

o 

c 
a 

1 

popula- 
tion of 

0 
68 

Females. 

§ 

3 

•3 
E 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Total 

Total 
272 

1841 

82 

1840 

1839 
61 

1838 

Under  12 

317 

363     409 

416 

1,505 

376 

80 

49 

12—16 

1,93312,062  2,177 

2,240 

8,4122,103 

.. 

428 

1,711 

474 

477 

402 

358 

16—21 

.'),562':),C02  6,239 

6,188 

23,591  5,898 

■7587 

•1621 

1,303 

5,212 

1,385 

1 ,403 

1,259 

1,165 

21—30 

5,935^6,184  6,815 

7,286 

26,2206,555 

•4939 

•0992 

1,484 

5,935 

1,625 

1,609 

1,421 

1,280 

30—40 

2,733;2, 935  3,366 

3,413 

12,4473,112 

■3129 

•('723 

759 

3,038 

849 

8fift 

716 

673 

40—50 

1,226  1, 31  )o|  1,495 

1,543 

5,564  1,391 

•1867 

•0551 

428 

1,714 

451 

465 

402 

396 

50—60 

545 

612 

656 

656 

2,469 

617 

■1249 

■033  J 

175 

700 

175 

194 

185 

146 

60  and  upwards 

289 

298 

342 

332 

1,261 

315 

83 

331 

86 

87 

81 

77 

Unknown. 

365 

475 

476 

486 

1,802 

450 

75 

300 

73 

97 

85 

45 

It  must  thus  appear  evident  that  whatever  means  may  be  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  the  treatment  of  criminals,  they  ought 
to  show  their  influence  and  bearing  in  the  male  sex  chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  25.  The  following  abstract  will  show  the  relative  ten- 
dency to  crime  in  the  two  sexes  at  the  various  terms  of  life. 


Ages. 

Ratio  per  cent,  of  Criminals 
to  the  Topulation,  yearlj'. 

Number  of  the  Population 

to  ■\vhich  there  is  one  crime 

yearly. 

Excess 
per  cent. 
of  Crime 

Males. 

Females. 

JIales. 

Females. 

among 
Males. 

Under     15 
15—20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60  and  upwards 

•0494 
•6841 
•7702 
•5989 
•3794 
•2504 
•1694 
•0813 

•0080 
•1495 
•1459 
•1141 
•0817 
•0643 
•0466 
•0186 

2024^7 
146^2 
129-8 
167-0 
263-6 
399-4 
590-3 

1230-0 

12500-0 

668-9 

770-4 

876-4 

1224-0 

1555-2 

2145-9 

5373-5 

475-1 
350-7 
493-3 
424-8 
364-3 
289-4 
265-2 
336-8 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  male  sex  the  tendency  to  crime  at 
ages  15-20  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  next  quinquennial  period  of 
life  ;  but  a  similar  result  docs  not  appear  for  the  female  sex,  as  the  ten- 
dency to  crime  at  those  two  periods  of  life  is  nearly  equal.  In  the 
Home  Office  Rc'turns  the  ages  of  the  offenders  under  15  years  is  not 
distinguished;  but  if  the  age  of  criminals  under  15  bo  held  to  be 
between  th(!  ages  f)f  10-15,  it  will  alter  the  expressions  at  that  term 
of  life  in  Tables  A  and  B,  and  in  the  above  abstract  fnmi  •0494  per 
cent,  to  '1607  per  cent,  for  the  male  sex,  and  from  -OOSO  per  cent,  to 
•02GG  per  cent,  for  the  female  sex. 

In  Table  F  is  given  the  number  of  criminal  offenders  in  each 
county  of  England  and  "Wales,  at  tho  respective  terras  of  life  recog- 
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nizocl  in  the  Home  Office  Returns,  for  each  of  the  years  1842,  1843, 
and  1844;  also  the  total  nnniher  of  criminals  in  the  various  counties, 
at  each  term  of  life  for  the  three  years,  as  well  as  the  average  numher 
for  the  three  years. 

The  next  table  to  which  attention  is  directed  (Table  H)  is  one  of 
some  importance,  as  it  shows  the  actual  yearly  average  number  of 
criminals  in  each  county  of  England  and  "Wales,  during  the  years 
1842,  1843,  and  1844,  and  for  every  term  of  life.  In  a  parallel 
column  is  given  what  would  have  been  the  number  of  criminals 
at  the  same  terms  of  life,  provided  the  same  tendency  to  crime  had 
prevailed  in  each  county  as  over  the  whole  kingdom.  A  comparison 
of  the  parallel  columns  will  at  once  show,  whether  the  actual  crime 
in  any  county  be  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  also  at  what  term  of  life  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime 
prevails.  A  further  analysis  of  the  same  facts  will  be  found  in 
Table  J,  in  which  a  correction  is  applied  for  the  increase  of  population 
to  the  mean  times  of  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844;  and  in 
the  last  column  of  that  table  will  be  found  the  diflference  per  cent, 
between  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  each  county,  and  that  which 
would  have  resulted  if  the  same  tendency  to  crime  had  prevailed  as 
over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Having  thus  found  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  each  county,  in 
relation  to  the  ages  of  the  population,  as  well  as  the  average  crime  in 
each  county  at  the  same  ages,  according  to  the  ratio  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  observing  the  marked  differences  in  the  amount  of 
crime  in  various  districts;  some  having  an  excess  of  crime  of  more 
than  52  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  country,  while  other  dis- 
tricts are  below  the  average  by  at  least  80  per  cent.,  it  becomes  an 
important  problem  for  solution,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  nature 
and  character  of  that  element  in  the  condition  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts which  shows  so  remarkable  a  disparity,  and  exercises  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  the  development  of  crime. 

Various  methods  suggest  themselves  of  effecting  such  an  analysis 
as  could  possibly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  agent,  so  materially 
influencing  the  moral  and  social  state  of  society.  The  first  arrange- 
ment adopted  is  that  sup])oscd  to  connect  itself  with  the  manufacturing 
or  agricultural  interest  of  a  district.  In  Table  I  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  counties  are  divided  into  four  groups, — the  northern  mining 
districts;  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing  districts;  the  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  and  lace-fabric  districts;  and  the  hardware,  pottery, 
and  glass  manufacturing  districts.  Again,  the  agricultural  counties 
will  1)0  found  to  be  divided  into  three  groups, — the  North-Eastern  and 
Eastern,  the  Midland,  and  the  South  and  Sonth-Wostern  districts.  In 
each  of  these  combinations  the  actual  number  of  criminals  at  the  re- 
spective periods  of  life  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  number  that  would 
result  in  those  districts  at  the  same  ages,  if  the  same  tendency  to 
crime  prevailed  as  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Table  K  the  same  facts  will  be  found  imdcr  a  more  conve- 
nient arrangement.  The  first  column  of  each  group  shows  the  amount 
of  crime  at  each  period  of  life,  assuming  the  intensity  to  be  the  same 
as  over  the  whole  country,  and  .also  that  the  population  of  each  group 
was  the  same  as  at  the  period  of  the  census  in  1841.     Under  the  total 
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of  these  results  will  be  found  the  corrected  total,  making  allowance  for 
the  increase  of  population  durinn;  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844. 
These  corrections  were  taken  from  Table  J,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  paper  the  formula  for  the  correction  is  given.  In  the  next 
column  of  each  group  will  be  found  the  actual  number  of  criminals  at 
the  same  ages,  and  in  the  third  column  is  set  forth  the  difference  per 
cent,  between  the  calculated  and  actual  amount  of  crime.  The  results 
of  this  cohmm  are  of  the  iitmost  importance,  as  they  show  not  only 
whether  the  total  amount  of  crime  in  a  given  district  be  above  or 
below  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom,  but  they  also  point  out 
what  are  the  periods  of  life  at  which  tlie  most  marked  and  important 
differences  exist,  thus  leading  the  way  to  more  definite  and  intelligible 
views  on  criminal  jurisprudence.  For  example,  if  the  whole  group  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  mining  and  manufacturing  districts 
be  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  exactly  2*3  per  cent,  less  crime 
than  would  be  according  to  the  average  for  all  England  and  Wales, 
while  in  the  agricultural  counties  there  is  an  excess  of  .5 "9  per  cent. 
Again,  if  the  various  groups  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts 
be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  northern  mining  district, 
which  includes  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durlumi,  crime  is 
52' 1  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  ma- 
nufacturing di,strict,  which  includes  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  crime 
is  7"0  per  cent,  under  the  average  of  the  whole  country;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  tlie  two  remaining  districts,  the  one  composing  the 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  hicc-fabric  district,  including  Chester, 
Derbj^,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  and  in  the  other,  composing  the 
hardware,  pottery,  and  glass  manufacturing  district,  including  Staf- 
fordshire, Warwick,  and  Worcester,  there  is  an  increase  of  crime,  the 
former  being  8"o  per  cent,  and  the  latter  33'5  per  cent,  above  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  kingdom.  Contrasting  the  various  sections  of  the 
agricultural  group  with  them,  they  will  be  seen  to  present  a  remark- 
able uniformity,  the  excess  of  crime  in  the  first  division  being  5*3  per 
cent.,  in  the  second  5'7  per  cent.,  and  in  the  third  6'8  per  cent.,  while 
the  excess  for  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  districts  combined  has 
been  shown  to  be  5*0  per  cent. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there  is  something  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  condition  of  the  people,  having  a  powerful  influence  in 
regulating  the  amount  of  crime,  as  in  one  portion  there  is  an  excess  of 
33".5  per  cent.,  while  in  another,  crime  is  52'1  per  cent,  below  the 
average ;  and  although  the  whole  combined  shows  a  less  degree  of 
crime  than  the  average  of  the  whole  agricultural  districts,  and  also  less 
than  the  average  of  all  England  and  Wales ;  still  the  renuirkable  dis- 
parity existing  between  particular  manufacturing  groups  bears  evidence 
that  there  must  be  some  peculiar  element  operating  in  the  social  and 
moral  state  of  the  people,  which  it  is  highly  important  to  understand. 
Before,  however,  entering  further  into  that  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  better  to  refer  to  anotlier  feature  of  importance  in  Table  K,  and  for 
the  first  time  admitting  of  anything  like  a  clear  view  of  the  question. 

It  has  Iteen  usual  of  late  to  refer  to  juvenile  delinquency  as  an 
ex])lanati()n  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  many  districts  ;  in  fact,  so  power- 
fully has  this  l)een  felt  in  some  quarters,  that  the  inost  strenuous  lilorts 
have  been  made,  with  a  view   of  reducing  tlie  cases  on  the  criminal 
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calendar,  and  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  sup- 
port the  supposition,  that  either  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime  in 
particular  di.stricts  is  materially,  if  at  all,  affected  by  fluctuations  in 
juvenile  crime.  This  will  appear  most  evident  by  an  inspection  of  any 
one  of  the  nine  j:;roui)s,  or  combinations,  trivcn  in  Table  K.  If  the 
general  result  for  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  whetlier  in  connexion  with 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  crime,  be  compared  with  the  corresponding 
features  at  the  juvenile  ages,  there  will  not  be  found  a  sintrle  instance, 
in  which  the  character  of  the  general  result  is  so  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  facts  at  the  yoimger  ages,  as  by  those  at  the  more  advanced  periods 
of  life.  Should  any  change  or  movement  be  found  in  the  criminal 
returns  of  any  particular  district,  that  change  will  be  discovered  to  be 
promoted,  not  so  much  by  fluctuations  at  the  terms  of  life  10  —  15  or 
15  —  20,  as  by  the  increase  or  decrease  among  those  persons  of  more 
advanced  ages.  The  general  total  for  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts  shows  a  difference  of  +  "4  per  cent.,  but  at  the  juvenile 
ages  under  15  and  15  —  20,  the  differences  are  — 1".9  per  cent,  and 
—  7'6  per  cent,  respectively,  so  that  while  the  gross  results  are  positive, 
those  at  the  younger  ages  are  negative.  Again,  the  general  total  for 
the  agricultural  districts  is  +9'1  per  cent.,  but  the  result  for  under  15 
is  — 12"3per  cent.,  and  for  15-20  only  +8'2  per  cent.  Relations 
precisely  similar  will  be  found  in  each  of  the  other  groups,  thus  lead- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  juvenile  period  of  life,  the  tendency 
to  crime  is  within  the  influence  of  more  constant  laws  or  elements,  and 
therefore  shows  less  fluctuation  than  in  mature  life,  Avhen  the  conduct 
and  disposition  of  individuals  come  more  under  the  control  of  external 
circumstances. 

In  such  groups  of  counties  and  districts  as  those  given  in  Table  K, 
it  is  evidently  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  manufacturing  or  agri- 
cultural character  of  the  districts  should,  in  reality,  be  a  decided  and 
prevailing  feature,  otherwise  their  supposed  relation  and  influence  on 
crime,  can  never  be  determined.  There  are  no  counties  or  great  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom,  in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufactures 
prevail  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  interests,  but  still  there  are 
many  districts  in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufactures  form  so 
decided  a  feature,  that  if  the  moral  and  social  conditions  thence  arising 
have  any  influence,  on  the  amount  of  crime,  the  evidence  of  that 
supposed  influence  must  be  observable.  In  England  and  Wales,  at 
the  period  of  the  last  census,  the  average  ratio  of  agriculturists  to 
the  whole  population  was  7'9  per  cent.,  and  the  first  group  of  Table  L 
contains  the  results  for  the  ten  counties  in  which  tlicre  was  found 
to  be  the  least  proportion  of  agriculturists,  and  the  second  group,  of 
the  same  table  contains  the  results  for  the  eleven  counties  in  which 
the  highest  ratio  of  agriculturists  was  found.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  ratio  of  agriculturists  for  each  county  is  set  forth  in  the  second 
column,  in  the  third  is  given  the  average  annual  ratio  of  crime  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  in  the  fourth,  the  actual  crime  in  the  given  county. 
These  results  arc  taken  from  Table  J,  and  a  comparison  of  the  total 
of  the  two  last  columns  will  show  whether  the  crime  in  each  group 
or  section  is  above  or  below  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom.  If 
then  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  agriculturists  in  a  community 
has  any  material  influence  on  the  degree  of  crime,  it  might  reasonably 
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be  looked  for  in  the  results  of  those  two  sections,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  group  of  most  agriculturists  there  is  an  excess  of  6'0  per 
cent,  of  crime  above  the  average  of  England  and  AYales,  and  by  ex- 
cludinof  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
form  a"group  of  itself,  the  excess  will  still  be  4-6  per  cent. ;  compare 
this  with  the  results  for  the  section  containing  the  highest  average  of 
agriculturists,  and  the  excess  of  crime  will  in  that  also  be  found  to  be 
exactly  46  per  cent.,  and  so  far  therefore  as  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
ratio  of  agriculturists  in  a  community  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  crime.  On  reflection,  it  will 
apj)ear  that  a  high  ratio  of  agriculturists  in  any  district  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  low  ratio  of  manufacturers,  and  vice  versa,  as  both 
iiterests  may  co-exist  in  maximum  or  minimum  in  any  district ;  another 
combination  was  therefore  adopted,  in  order  to  determine  the  influence 
ol  manufactures. 

In  England  and  "Wales  the  average  ratio  of  manufacturers  to  the 
wlole  population  is  16-5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  third  group  of  Table  L 
wil  be  found  the  results  for  the  eight  counties  in  which  there  is  the 
higiest  ratio  of  manufacturers.  It  then  appears  that  the  actual  crime 
excteds  the  average  of  the  whole  country  by  18"2  per  cent.,  and, 
exchsive  of  Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  by  17*7  per  cent. ;  but  in  the 
fourti  group  of  the  same  table,  which  is  composed  of  the  counties 
havinr  the  least  average  of  manufacturers,  the  actual  crime  is  under 
the  average  by  2*9  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  combinations  are  liable  to  the 
objecti)n  that  the  influence  of  the  high  or  low  ratio  of  agriculturists 
may  bi  neutralized  by  a  corresponding  high  or  low  ratio  of  manufac- 
turers, aid  hence  the  preceding  curious  results.  To  meet  this  objection 
groups  Ifth  and  sixth  have  been  formed. 

It  hs  already  been  stated  that  the  ratio  of  agriculturists  to  manu- 
facturers in  England  and  Wales  is  7'9  per  cent,  to  16"5  per  cent.; 
differenc,  8'6  per  cent.  In  order  to  obtain  a  group  of  counties  in 
which  tb  manufacturing  interests  formed  a  proper  and  decidedly  pre- 
vailing fature,  group  5  has  been  formed  of  those  counties  only  in 
which  th;  manufacturing  interest  exceeds  the  agricultural  interest  by 
at  lea^  53 '33  per  cent,  more  than  the  above  difference  for  the  whole 
kingdon  ;  and  the  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  actual  crime  exceeds 
the  avrage  of  the  country  by  15"0  per  cent.,  and  excluding  the 
countie;  of  Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  the  excess  is  10"8  per  cent. 
Again,  n  the  sixth  group  of  Table  L  the  results  of  those  counties 
are  give,  in  which  the  agriculturists  are  above  the  average  ratio  by  at 
least  50  ter  cent. ;  and  therefore  those  two  last  groups  must  exhibit 
the  mos  striking  contrast  between  each  other  in  respect  to  their 
mantifactring  and  agricultural  populations.  If  then  the  predominance 
of  either  ic  one  or  the  other  interest  has  any  influence  on  the  amount 
of  crime,  should  manifest  itself  in  the  results  of  these  two  groups; 
but  it  wi  appear  that  the  actual  crime  in  the  last  of  these  groups 
also  excees  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  excess  being 
4"2  per  cei. ;  and  although  this  difference  falls  somewhat  short  of  the 
other,  it  isiot  of  so  marked  a  nature  as  to  demand  further  investi- 
gation. 

Carryin^  out  the  same  mode  of  classification,  group  7  has  been 
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formed  of  the  seven  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  in  wlilcli  the  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  interests  were  as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  in 
no  Instance  difli'ering  by  more  than  'G  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  to  find  that  in  this  case  the  excess  cf  crime  is  4'5  per  cent., 
diftVring  from  tho  result  in  the  preceding  group  by  only  '3  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  difference  in  the  habits 
and  condition  of  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  can  have  very  little 
to  do  Avith  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime,  and  that  some  other  solu- 
tion of  the  very  great  disparity  found  to  ])revail  between  particular  dis- 
tricts must  be  sought  for.  The  following  abstract  shows  the  difference 
per  cent,  bctwceji  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  each  of  the  districts  or 
groups  of  Table  L,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  of  England  ani 
Wales:— 

Malks. 


Grout. 


Least  Ratio  of  Agriculturists  (I) 

Highest  Ratio  of^Ditto  (2)  

Highest  Ratio  of  Manufacturers  (3)   

Least  Ratio  of  Ditto  (4) 

Manufacturers  33  J  per  cent,  above  the  average  (.")) 
Agriculturists,  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  (fi).... 
Agriculturists  and  Manufacturers  nearly  equal  (7).... 

Greatest  Wealth  (8) 

Least  Wealth  (9)  


Average 
Crime. 


4934-86 
3009-05 
3053-01 
2001-25 
3897-17 
3411-13 
2348-68 
2527-31 
2541-67 


Actual 
Crime. 


5,163 
3,150 
3,593 
1,941 
4,321 
3,555 
2,456 
2,303 
2,512 


Differcico 
per  cejt. 


+  r6 
+  4-6 
•4-7-7 
-29 
+10-8 
-I  4-2 

-  4-5 

-  8-8 

-  1-1 


The  preceding  combinations  have  shown  that  in  the  least  as  well  as 
the  highest  agricultural  districts  the  excess  of  crime  was  precisey  equal, 
namely,  4-6  per  cent.  It  was  likewise  seen  that  in  the  di&ricts  in 
which  there  is  the  highest  average  of  manufacturers,  as  well  s  that  in 
which  there  is  the  highest  average  of  agriculturists,  and  ah)  that  in 
which  the  two  interests  are  equal,  the  tendency  to  crime  difers  very 
little.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  concluded  that  neither  of  hem  give 
any  cliu"  to  work  out  the  problem  : — AVhat  is  the  clement  or  eature  in 
the  condition  of  life  and  social  state  of  society  which  produes  in  one 
great  community  an  excess  of  crime  amounting  to  52-1  per  ceit.,  and 
in  another  community  reduces  crime  below  the  average  2I>'5  per 
cent.  ? 

Another  of  the  arguments  usually  adduced  in  explanatioi  of  the 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  crime  is  the  comparative  wealth  oipoverty 
of  particular  districts.  No  very  exact  means  exist  by  which  o  deter- 
mine in  what  districts  or  counties  there  is  the  highest  or  last  pro- 
portion of  wealth ;  but  so  far  as  means  are  available,  an  at-mpt  has 
been  made  to  test  the  value  of  the  argument  advanced. 

In  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  last  census  rturns,  the 
average  ratio  of  persons  of  independent  means  is  2*8  per  cen  ;  and  by 
taking  those  counties  as  given  in  group  8,  in  which  the  ]))portion  is 
increased  at  least  33  per  cent.,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actal  crime  is 
below  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom  by  8-8  per  cent,  put  in  con- 
nexion with  this  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  results  of  grcp  9,  which 
is  made  up  of  those  counties  in  which  the  proportion  i  persons  of 
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independent  means  is  33  per  cent,  under  the  general  average,  for  in  that 
case  also  crime  is  below  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  although  to 
the  extent  of  I'l  per  cent.  only.  No  powerful  or  active  clement  can 
therefore  be  traced  in  connexion  with  this  feature  sufficient  to  account 
for  some  of  the  widely  diffi^reut  results  already  arrived  at. 

In  this  country  no  satisfactory  test  can  at  this  time  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  discover  those  districts  in  whicli  the  people  gene- 
rally receive  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  instruction ;  but  perhaps  the 
very  best  available  test  is  that  furnished  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  Under  the  New  Marriage  Act  every  person  married  must 
sign  the  Marriage  Register,  and  an  abstract  has  been  made  for  each 
county  showing  the  number  of  persons  signing  such  Register  with 
their  names,  and  the  number  signing  with  their  marks  ;  so  that  if  the 
mere  mechanical  qualification  of  an  individual  being  able  to  sign  his 
name  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  relative  degree  of  education  which 
he  has  received,  it  becomes  possible  to  classify  the  several  counties  in 
England  and  Wales  according  to  the  degree  of  education  of  its  popula- 
tion. This  test  is  of  the  more  value  from  the  fact  that  at  that  period 
of  life  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  takes  place  there  is  also 
the  greatest  number  of  marriages  ;  and,  consequently,  both  classes  of 
facts  will  have  a  more  immediate  and  direct  relation  to  each  other. 

If  the  term  education  were  held  to  signify  the  culture  and  elevation 
of  the  moral  character,  it  is  evident  that  its  immediate  and  essential 
influence  is  to  destroy  crime,  in  fact  in  this  sense,  education  and  free- 
dom from  crime  must  bear  the  relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  therefore  when  education  is  at  a  maximum,  crime  must  of  necessity 
be  at  a  minimum;  but  if  the  term  education  be  used  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  and  merely  imply  instruction,  it  then  becomes  a  fit  and 
important  question,  whether  education  in  this  limited  sense  has  any 
influence  on  the  development  of  crime. 

The  proportion  of  the  male  population  in  England  and  Wales  signing 
their  marriage  certificates  with  marks  is  33  per  cent.  The  first  group 
in  Table  M  is  made  up  of  those  counties  in  which  the  proportion 
sisrninfr  with  marks  exceeded  the  general  average  by  at  least  33*33 
per  cent.,  and  may  be  called  the  counties  of  least  degree  of  edu- 
cation. The  second  group  in  the  same  table  is  composed  of  those 
counties  in  which  the  proportion  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  under  the 
average,  and  may  be  termed  the  group  of  highest  degree  of  education. 
On  comparing  the  results  of  these  two  groups,  it  is  found  that  where 
there  is  the  least  degree  of  education  there  is  an  excess  of  crime  of 
13-2  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  group  of  the  highest  degree  of  education  the 
actual  crime  is  30-7  per  cent,  under  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
To  this  extent  the  influence  of  education  is  evident. 

But  it  may  be  held,  that  in  the  two  groups  now  referred  to  the 
difi*erence  in  the  amount  of  crime  may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
some  other  element  than  simply  education.  In  so  far  as  the  subject 
is  yet  interrogated  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  a  high  state  of  education 
is  always  found  accompanied  with  a  reduced  rate  of  crime,  and  that  a 
low  state  of  education  carries  with  it  an  increased  anumnt  of  crime ; 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  detcnuined  whether  that  diflerence  may  not 
arise  through  the  agency  of  some  other  element.  It  may  b(^  argu(>d 
.that  a  high  state  of  education  is  generally  the  concomitant  of  wealth 
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or  more  advanced  position  in  the  social  scale  of  society,  and  hence  the 
reduced  rate  of  crime ;  and  tliat  a  low  state  of  education  is  usually 
associated  with  a  peculiar  ^rado  of  employments  and  manufactures, 
subject  to  marked  fluctuations  in  prosperity,  exposing  those  engaged 
in  them  to  deprivation,  temptation,  and  vice,  and  thus  directly  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  crime,  which  is  falsely  believed  to  have  arisen 
from  want  of  education  instead  of  the  poverty  and  distress  co-existing 
•witli  it.  To  try  the  strength  of  this  objection  a  still  further  analysis 
of  the  facts  presented  will  be  necessary. 

If  it  were  possible  to  arrange  the  several  counties  or  districts  into 
sections,  so  that  when  any  two  sections  were  compared  the  communities 
composing  them  were  as  much  as  possible  similarly  circumstanced  in 
recard  to  manufactures,  in  regard  to  agriculture,  in  regard  to  wealth, 
in  fact  that  the  two  differed  from  each  other  only  in  the  degree 
of  in-'^truction  or  education,  it  might  then  be  said,  at  least  so  far  as 
statistical  tests  are  at  present  available,  that  the  two  sections  or  classes 
compared  are,  with  the  exception  of  education,  placed  under  exactly 
the  same  social  and  political  conditions  of  society;  and  should  the  ratio 
of  crime  prevailing  in  those  two  districts  differ  from  each  other,  that 
must  of  necessity  arise  from  the  differences  existing  in  their  degrees  of 
education. 

On  referring  to  Table  N  it  will  be  seen  that  each  group  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  counties  which  formed  the  various  classes  or  com- 
binations in  Table  L ;  but  it  will  be  further  seen  that  each  of  these 
groups  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  right-hand  section  of  which, 
section  (i),  will  be  found  to  contain  those  counties  in  which  there  is 
the  highest  degree  of  education,  and  the  left-hand  section,  or  section 
(rt),  those  counties  with  the  least  degree  of  education ;  and  as  the 
counties  in  each  differ  in  respect  of  education  only,  the  difference,  if 
any,  in  the  results  of  the  respective  sections  of  these  groups  will  furnish 
the  argument  for  or  against  the  influence  which  education  may  have 
on  the  amount  of  crime. 

In  group  1,  Table  N,  being  the  class  of  *' least  agricultural" 
counties,  it  will  be  found  that  in  tlie  section  of  least  education  there  is 
an  excess  of  16"6  per  cent,  of  crime;  and  excluding  Lancashire,  the 
excess  of  crime  above  the  average  of  the  country  will  be  25'8  per  cent., 
but  in  the  section  of  most  education  the  actual  crime  will  be  found  under 
the  average,  at  least  12*8  per  cent.  Again,  in  the  group  of  "greatest 
agricultural"  counties,  there  is  an  excess  of  8*4  per  cent,  in  the  section 
of  least  education,  and  in  the  section  of  most  education  the  excess  of 
crime  is  only  '9  per  cent. 

In  the  third  group,  representing  the  "  greatest  manufacturing" 
counties,  where  there  is  least  education  the  excess  of  crime  is  24"8  per 
cent.,  and  excluding  Lancashire,  the  excess  is  48*4  per  cent ;  but  in  the 
section  of  highest  education  the  excess  is  24*2  per  cent.,  and  excluding 
Middlesex,  the  excess  of  crime  is  not  more  than  16*4  per  cent.  In  the 
next  groM]i  in  order,  that  consisting  of  the  "least  manufacturing" 
counties,  there  is  an  excess  of  4'3  with  least  education,  and  crime  is 
8*7  below  the  average  where  a  higher  degree  of  education  prevails. 

On  referring,  however,  to  groups  5  and  6  of  Table  N,  more 
decidedly  manufacturing  and  agricultural  counties  will  be  found,  and 
in  them  very  striking   evidence  of  the   influence  of  education  'will 
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appear.  In  the  manufacturing  group  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  section 
of  least  education  crime  is  above  the  average  15"8  per  cent.  ;  but  in  the 
section  of  most  education  crime  is  below  the  average  7 '2  per  cent., 
and  in  the  least  education  section,  if  Lancaster  be  excluded,  the  excess 
of  crime  will  be  23'2  per  cent.  Again,  in  the  decidedly  agricultural 
counties,  with  the  lowest  grade  of  education  crime  is  in  excess  10-4  per 
cent. ;  but  with  the  higher  scale  of  education,  there  is  less  crime  than 
the  average  of  the  country  by  2-6  per  cent.  In  the  7th  group  of  the 
same  table,  containing  the  counties  in  which  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests  are  nearly  equal,  it  will  be  foimd  to  bear  similar 
evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  education  on  crime,  for  with  the  inferior 
degree  of  education  there  is  an  excess  of  crime  of  15-8  per  cent. ;  but 
with  the  comparatively  higher  degree  of  instruction  crime  is  9*3  per 
cent,  under  the  average. 

The  8tli  and  9th  groups  in  Table  N  furnish  a  still  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  same  principle.  On  referring  to  Table  L  it  will  be  foimd 
that  crime  in  both  of  these  groups  was  under  the  average  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  but  here  when  subdivided  according  to  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  found  in  the  group  of  greatest  wealth  that  the  section  of 
least  education  shows  an  excess  of  crime  amounting  to  9*2  per  cent., 
and  that  the  section  of  most  education  is  29*4  per  cent,  below  the 
average  in  crime.  The  results  for  the  group  of  least  wealth  go  to  esta- 
blish the  same  fact,  there  being  an  excess  of  11*3  per  cent,  with  the 
least  degree  of  education,  and  with  the  best  education  a  less  amount  of 
crime  than  the  average  by  13".5  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  found  that  in  every  instance  an  increase  of  crime  is^ 
associated  with  a  low  state  of  education,  but  where  a  better  state  1 
of  education  prevails  there  is  as  constantly  found  to  be  a  less  amount] 
of  crime.     The  following  abstracts  will  give  a  condensed  view  of  the 
results  obtained  in  Table  N. 


Group  of  Counties. 


Inferior  Degree  of 
Education. 

Higher  degree  of 
Education. 

Calculated 

Actual 

Calculated 

Actual 

crime. 

crime. 

crime. 

crime. 

2009-89 

1503-00 

1737-38 

868-85 

2,780 

1,630 

2,579 

906 

2724-97 
1506-05 
1315-63 
1134-40 

2,381 
1,520 
1,532 
1,035 

2334-46 

2,886 

1562-71 

1,435 

1788-74 

1,975 

1622-41 

1,580 

1296-58 

1,502 

1052-10 

954 

1343-44 
1261-04 

1,467 
1,405 

1183-87 
1280-63 

836 
1.107 

14343-38 

17,130 

13382-77 

12,380 

Least  Agricultural 

Greatest  ditto    

Greatest  Manufacturing    

Least  ditto 

Manufacturing  interest,  33J  per  cent,  above  I 

the  average  • 

Agricultural  interest,  50  per  cent,  above  the  I 

average ■' 

Manufacturing   and    Agricultural    interests  1 

nearly  equal j 

Greatest  wealth 

Least  wealth 

Total 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  figures  cannot  fail  to  render  mani- 
fest the  powerful  influence  which  even  the  simple  qualification  of  indi- 
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viduals  Ijcinfj  able  to  affix  their  signatures,  ■with  or  without  marks,  has 
on  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  various  districts  of  the  country.  Con- 
tra^stiufr  the  totals  for  the  various  sections  of  each  group  of  counties,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  the  section  of  inferior  education,  the  excess  of 
crime  is  19'4  per  cent.,  while  in  the  section  of  higher  education  there 
is  7'5  per  cent,  less  crime  than  the  average  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  next  abstract,  the  difference  per  cent,  between  the  actual 
crln)e  in  each  of  the  preceding  groups,  and  the  average  rate  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  given.  When  the  amount  of  crime  is 
above  the  average,  the  result  will  be  represented  by  the  sign  +,  but 
when  the  actual  crime  is  below  the  average,  that  will  be  expressed  by 
the  siirn  — . 


Group  of  Counties. 


Difference  of  crime. 


Inferior 
degree  of 
Education 


Higher 
degree  of 
Education 


Difference 

per  cent. 

in  favour 

of  Edu- 

cation. 


Least  Agricultural 

Greatest  ditto     

Greatest  Manufacturing    

Least  ditto 

Manufacturing    Interest   SSj   per   cent,    above   the) 

average j 

Agricultural  Interest  50  per  cent,  above  the  average 
Manufacturing    and   Agricultural   Interest,    nearly! 

equal j 

Greatest  wealth 

Least  Wealth 

Total  average  of  preceding  groups   

Group    in    which    those    signing    with    "marks"! 

exceeds  the  average  by  33J  per  cent.  (Table  M)....  f 
Group  in  which  those  signing  with   "marks"  is  less) 

than  the  average  25  per  cent.  (Table  M) j 


+  28-8 
+  8-4 
+  48-4 
+    4-3 

23-2 

+  10-4 

+  15-8 

+  9-2 
+  11-3 
+  19-4 

+  13-2 


-  12-0 
+  0-9 
+  l(;-4 

-  8-/ 

_    7-2 

-  2-6 

-  9-3 

-  29-4 

-  13'5 

-  7'5 


-30.7 


38-4 

7-5 

32-0 

13-0 

30-4 

130 

251 

38-6 
24-8 
26-9 

43-9 


The  last  column  of  the  preceding  abstract  shows  the  difference  per 
cent,  in  the  rate  of  crime  in  the  badly-educated  sections  of  each  group, 
over  that  which  prevails  in  the  better  educated  sections  of  the  same 
group  :  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
even  the  small  degree  of  education  or  instruction  here  recognised,  that 
not  a  single  instance  has  appeared  in  which  a  marked,  and  generally  a 
most  striking  difference,  averaging  above  25  per  cent.,  does  not  show 
itself  in  favour  of  the  better  educated  districts.  All  the  other  com- 
binations and  arrangements  made  to  determine  the  active  element  in 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  crime  were  unsuccessful,  and  produced  no 
satisfactory  result ;  in  fact,  they  did  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any 
condition  or  circumstance  of  life  which  was  peculiar  to  one  district 
more  than  another;  but,  as  soon  as  the  educational  test  is  introduced, 
it  immediately  analyzes  groups  and  districts  into  a  uniform  and  regular 
series,  which  before  showed  the  most  contradictory  results.  If  a  few 
excc})tions  appeared,  they  might  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  still  further 
refinement  in  the  analysis,  but  the  regularity  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
immediately  becomes  evident  that  one  very  })0wcrful  element  at  least 
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in  the  question  has  been  (.Ictermined,  and  one  on  whicli  lejrlslative  and 
})reventive  measures  may  easily  be  founded  for  the  reduction  of  crime 
and  the  elevation  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  and  facts  brought  for- 
ward, it  will  be  seen  that,  althougli  the  peculiarities  in  the  mining, 
manufacturing,  arrricultural,  and  other  conditions  of  the  population  are 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  orreat  differences  in  the  degree  of  crime 
prevailing  in  various  districts,  still  it  is  clear,  that  the  results  arising 
out  of  those  peculiar  conditions  are  such  as  to  show  that  they  exer- 
cise a  secondary  influence  on  the  question  of  crime,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  complete  investigation. 

Table  O  was  formed  in  order  to  show,  that  in  those  districts  in 
which  there  was  an  equal  difference  in  the  amount  of  crime  from  the 
average  of  the  country,  no  jieculiar  element  could  be  traced  which  was 
common  to  the  whole  counties  composing  each  group. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  contribution  to  enter  at 
greater  lenath  on  this  all-important  field  of  statistical  inquiry.  The 
original  purjiose  was  more  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  methods 
which  should  be  followed  in  such  researches,  than  to  elicit  any  valuable 
truths  on  the  causes,  motives,  and  extent  of  crime.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen,  that  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  an  investigation  like  the  present, 
it  should  have  been  carried  over  a  longer  series  of  years,  but,  as  already 
stated,  the  Home  Office  Returns  do  not  admit  of  the  methods  employed 
being  carried  further  back  than  the  year  1842. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  inquiry  has  had  exclusive  reference  to  the 
state  of  crime  in  the  male  sex,  but  as  all  the  elementary  facts  for  both 
sexes  are  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper,  and  as  the  same 
methods  are  equally  applicable,  individual  inquiries  can  easily  answer 
any  questions  relative  to  the  female  sex  for  themselves.  To  have  gone 
over  the  whole  subject  for  the  female  sex  would  have  exceeded  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  paper. 

The  question  of  recommittals  is  also  a  highly  important  one  in  the 
determination  of  the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  population,  but  defects  in 
the  system  of  registration,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  in  respect  of  age, 
present  themselves,  and  interfere  with  any  attempt  at  a  proper  analysis. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various 
description  of  crimes  and  offences.  In  the  early  part  of  this  commu- 
nication it  was  shown,  that  in  investigating  the  question  of  crime  in 
its  aggregate  character,  no  satisfactory  or  true  results  could  possibly 
be  obtained,  unless  the  element  of  age  entered  into  the  inquiry.  If 
it  be  then  so  essential  an  clement,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
crime  in  its  general  aspect,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  its  specific  form 
there  is  still  less  chance  of  success,  when  without  the  means  of  employ- 
inrr  the  element  of  age.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  lamented,  that  although 
in  the  Home  Office  Returns  the  number  of  criminals  guilty  of  parti- 
cular offences  is  given,  no  mention  is  made  of  their  ages  in  connexion 
with  specific  forms  of  crime.  This  defect  might  be  easily  remedied. 
Local  and  provincial  police-courts  and  districts  have  seen  the  value  of 
such  information,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authorities  at  head- 
quarters should  still  be  indifferent  to  the  great  advantages  that  must 
result  from  att'ording  inquirers  into  criminal  statistics,  a  meana  of  intro- 
ducing so  important  an  element  into  their  investigations. 
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Table  A. 

Criminal  Offeivders  in  England  and  Wales  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  vnth  the 
ratio  of  Crime  to  the  Populaiio?i  at  the  various  Terms  of  Life  calculated 
to  the  corrected  PopidatioJi  for  the  respective  Periods, — Males. 


Ages. 


fl842 

Under    5     M843 

[1844 

(1842 

5—10     {1843 

1.1844 

fl842 

10—15     {1843 

[1844 

fl842 

Under  15     {1843 

[l844 


ri842 

15—20     {1843 

[l844 

fl842 

20—25     { 1843 

[l844 

(1842 

25—30     {  1843 

[l844 


Population. 


30—40 


1842 
1843 
1844 


fl842 

40—50     {1843 

[l844 

n842 

50— GO     {1843 

[l844 

(■1842 

60  &  upwards  {1843 

1844 


Proportion,  1  in  336 


1,056,117 
1,064,261 
1,072,470 


962,144 
971,341 
980,625 


891,542 
902,764 
914,128 


2,909,803 
2,938,366 
2,967,223 


793,575 
805,586 
817,778 


739,960 
756,457 
847,932 


624,834 
638,765 
578,397 


1,020,198 
1,040,491 
1,061,190 


761,076 
773,078 
785,268 


503,017 
509,233 
515,525 


539,606 
545,488 
551,435 


3,192,848 


2,914,110 


2,708,434 


8,815,392 


2,416,939 


2,344,349 


1,841,996 


3,121,879 


2,319,422 


1,527,775 


1,636,529 


Criminals. 


1,463 
1,465 
1,423 


5,755 
5,633 
5,146 


6,531 
6,145 
5,380 


4,008 
3,750 
3,273 


24,024,281 


4,437 
4,058 
3,348 


2,117 
1,935 
1,755 


960 
814 
814 


469 
451 
410 


4,351 


16,534 


18,056 


11,031 


11,843 


5,807 


2,588 


1,330 


Ratio  of 
Criminals 

to  total 
Population. 


71,540 


•0494 


•6841 


•7702 


•5989 


•3794 


•2504 


•1694 


•0813 


•2978 
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Table  B. 


Criminal  Offenders  in  England  and  Wales  in  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  vnth  the 
ratio  of  Crime  to  the  Population  at  the  various  Terms  of  lAfe  calculated 
to  the  corrected  Population  for  the  respective  Periods.— Females. 


Ages. 


Population. 


Criminals. 


Ratio  of 
Criminals 

to  total 
Population. 


fl842 

Under    5     {1843 

[1844 

fl842 

5—10     {1843 

[1844 

(■1842 

10—15     •(1843 

1.1844 

{1842 
1843 
1844 


fl842 

15—20     { 1843 

il844 

fl842 

20—25     { 1843 

(1844 

fl842 

25—30     {1843 

[l844 

fl842 

30—40     { 1843 

(1844 

fl842 

40—50     {1843 

[1844 

fl842 

50— CO     {1843 

[l844 

fl842 

CO  &  upwards  {1843 

[l844 


Proportion,  1  in  1,581 


1,068,046 
1,077,628 
1,087,296 


961,863 
971,510 
981,252 


863,979 
875,707 
887,595 


2,893,888 
2,924,845 
2,956,143 


816,962 
828,259 
839,711 


843,544 
859,533 
875,824 


685,508 
698,501 
711,741 


1,071,235 
1,090,081 
1,109,258 


790,308 
802,515 
814,910 


537,073 
544,494 
552,018 


620,788 
628,893 
637,103 


3,232,970 


2,914,625 


2,627,281 


8,774,876 


2,484,932 


2,578,901 


2,095,750 


3,270,574 


2,407,733 


1,633,585 


1,886,784 


243 
249 
209 


1,268 
1,266 
1,182 


1,356 
1,243 
1,164 


869 

784 
738 


944 
907 
821 


527 
525 
496 


247 
256 
258 


115 
110 
125 


25,133,135 


701 


3,716 


3,763 


2,391 


2,672 


1,548 


?61 


350 


•0080 


•1495 


•1459 


•1141 


•0817 


•0643 


•0466 


•0186 


15,902 


■()(\X\ 
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Table  E. 


Population  of  England  and  Wales.— \^i\. —  With  the  Proportionate  Namhers 
at  each  Term  of  Life. — Malea. 


Bedford. 

Berks. 

Bucks. 

Cambridge. 

Ages. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Popula- 
tion. 

centage 
to  the 

to  till 

Popula- 
tion. 

centage 
to  tlie 
total 

Popula- 
tion. 

centage 
to  the 
total 

Popula- 
tion. 

centage 
to  the 
total 

living. 

living. 

living. 

living. 

Under  15 

20,084 

39-077 

29,301 

30-887 

29,242 

38-302 

31,194     38-354 

15—20 

5,280 

10-139 

7,853 

9-800 

7,790 

10-219 

8,203 

10-080 

20—25 

4,584 

8-793 

7,184 

9-020 

0,449 

8-400 

7,887 

9-097 

25—30 

3,713 

7-122 

5,880 

7-395 

5,430 

7-123 

6,110 

7-520 

30—40 

0,270 

12-027 

9,931 

12-480 

8,912 

11-091 

9,839 

12-098 

40—50 

4,819 

9-224 

7,094 

9-00(; 

7,207 

9-455 

7,780 

9-573 

50-00 

3,005 

5-879 

5,313 

0-713 

5,018 

0-583 

4,910 

6-037 

60  &  upwards 

3,710 

7-110 

0,341 

7-907 

0,179 

8-100 

5,390 

6-635 

Total 

52,131 

79,590 

70,227 

81,331 

Ages  unknown 

59 
52.190 

035 
80,231 

255 
76,482 

280 

Grand  Total 

81,611 

Chesl 

ire. 

Cornwall. 

Cumberland. 

Derby. 

Under  15 

73,390 

38-119 

07,108 

40-840 

32,250 

37-543 

50,695 

37-576 

15—20 

20,302 

10-545 

17,517 

10-002 

8,855 

10-300 

13,755 

10-195 

20—25 

18,470 

9-594 

13,770 

8-381 

7,792 

9-009 

12,020 

8-914 

25—30 

15,309 

7-952 

11,158 

6-791 

6,247 

7-271 

10,484 

7-771 

30—40 

24,738 

12-84  9 

18,005 

11-324 

10,195 

11-800 

17,095 

12-071 

40—50 

17,017 

9-150 

14,701 

8-984 

8,112 

9-442 

12,719 

9-428 

50— GO 

11,494 

5-970 

10,000 

6-127 

5,948 

0-910 

8,769 

6-500 

00  Si.  upw  ards 

11,200 

5-821 

11,310 
104,295 

6-884 

0,513 
85,918 

7-581 

9,680 
135,223 

7-175 

Total 

192,520 

Ages  unknown 

1,120 
193,040 

402 

374 

397 
135,020 

Grand  Total 

104,757 

80,292 

Devon. 

Dorset. 

Durh 

tni. 

Essex. 

Under  15 

95,053 

37-714 

32,056 

39-128 

61,202 

38-323 

64,617 

37-719 

15—20 

25,727 

10-207 

8, -200 

9-832 

16,430 

10-288 

16,647 

9-718 

20—25 

21,277 

8-442 

0,070 

7-992 

15,837 

9-917 

15,302 

8-907 

25—30 

17,004 

0-984 

5,722 

0-850 

13,244 

8-293 

12,722 

7-420 

30—40 

29,491 

11-700 

9,719 

11-081 

20,345 

12-739 

20,708 

12-088 

40—50 

23,804 

9-408 

7,700 

9-298 

13,881 

8-092 

17,107 

9-986 

50—00 

18,200 

7-223 

5,559 

6-001 

9,080 

5-089 

11,304 

0-599 

60  &  ujiwards 

20,822 

8-201 

7,137 

8-552 

9,077 

0-059 

12,843 

7-497 

Total 

252,049 

83,459 

159,702 

171,310 

Ages  unknown 

711 

95 

371 

1,038 
172,348 

(irand  Total 

252,700 

83,554 

100,073 
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l\iBLE  E. — coiidmicd.     Popidution  of  Engknid  and  Wales. — 1841. — Males. 


Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

Hertford. 

Huntingdon. 

Ages. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

Popula- 

centnge 
to  the 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

lOtill 

living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

Under  15 

75,469 

36-935 

19,586 

34-442 

29,630 

38-421 

11,075 

38-262 

15—20 

20,142 

9-858 

5,502 

9-675 

7,814 

10-132 

3,005 

10-382 

20—25 

18,340 

8-979 

4,782 

8-409 

6,853 

8-886 

2,693 

9-304 

25—30 

15,441 

7-557 

4,169 

7-331 

5,634 

7-306 

2,163 

7-473 

30—40 

25,916 

12-683 

7,125 

12-529 

9,395 

12-182 

3,352 

11-581 

•}0— 50 

20,285 

9-928 

5,956 

10-474 

7,255 

9-407 

2,756 

9-522 

50— f)0 

13,432 

6-574 

4,270 

7-509 

4,970 

6-444 

1,802 

6-226 

60  &  upwards 

15,299 

7-487 

5,476 

9-630 

5,569 
77,120 

7-221 

2,099 

7-252 

Total 

204,330 

50,866 

28,945 

Ages  unknown 

1,213 

112 

497 

127 

29,072 

Grand  Total 

205,543 

56,978 

77,617 

Kent. 

Lancaster, 

Leicester. 

Lincoln. 

Under  15 

98,509 

36-577 

303,779 

37-362 

39,389 

37-343 

66,780 

37-004 

15—20 

26,710 

9912 

85,122 

10-409 

10,749 

10-191 

18,202 

10-086 

20—25 

25,731 

9-548 

81,057 

9-909 

9,061 

8-591 

16,813 

9-316 

25—30 

19,715 

7-310 

69,472 

8-544 

7,603 

7-208 

13,744 

7-616 

30—40 

33,474 

12-421 

113,866 

14-004 

12,812 

12-147 

21,936 

12-155 

40—50 

25,299 

9-388 

75,441 

9-279 

10,379 

9-840 

17,494 

9-694 

50-00 

18,058 

6-701 

44,921 

5-525 

7,050 

6-684 

11,674 

6-469 

60  &  upwards 

21,928 

8-137 

39,419 

4-848 

8,434 

7-996 

13,823 

7-660 

Total 

269,484 

813,077 

105,477 

180,466 

Ages  unknown 

3,048 

1,770 

139 

1,292 

Grand  Total 

272,532 

814,847 

105,616 

181,758 

Middlesex. 

Monm 

outh. 

Norfc 

)lk. 

Northampton. 

Under  15 

237,999 

32-445 

23,931 

33-901 

74,832 

37-647 

36,439 

36-934 

15—20 

66,724 

9-096 

6,810 

9-664 

20,150 

10-137 

10,169 

10-307 

20—25 

75,832 

10-338 

7,903 

11-215 

16,554 

8-328 

9,008 

9-130 

25—30 

69,575 

9-485 

6,702 

9-511 

13,608 

6-846 

7,197 

7-295 

30—40 

113,609 

15-487 

10,008 

14-202 

23.375 

11-700 

12,112 

12-276 

40—50 

82,375 

11-230 

6,709 

9-521 

20,071 

10-097 

9,495 

9-624 

50—60 

48,145 

6-563 

4,106 

5-912 

13,122 

6-002 

6,465 

6-553 

60  &  upwards 

39,286 

5-356 

4,238 

6-014 

17,060 

8-583 

7,777 

7-883 

Total 

733,545 

70,467 

198,772 

98,602 

Ages  unknown 

5,359 

139 

329 

315 

Grand  Total 

738,901 

70,606 

199,101 

98,977 
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Table  E. — continued.    Population  of  England  and  Wales. — 1841. — Males. 


Northumberland. 

Nottingham. 

Oxford. 

Rutland. 

Ages. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

ccntiiqe 

centage 

centage 

centage 

Popula- 

to tho 

Ptipula- 

to  the 

Popula- 

to the 

Popula- 

to the 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

Under  IT) 

44,474 

.36-795 

45,795 

37-728 

29,853 

37-234 

3,961 

37-161 

15—20 

12,234 

10-122 

11,811 

9-731 

8,092 

10-093 

1,110 

10-414 

20—25 

11,668 

9-653 

10,216 

8-417 

7,453 

9-296 

895 

8-397 

25—30 

9,746 

8-063 

8,789 

7-241 

5,699 

7-108 

708 

6-642 

30—40 

15,458 

12-789 

15,554 

12-814 

9,604 

11-979 

1,283 

12-036 

40—50 

11,144 

9-220 

11,957 

9-851 

7,609 

9-499 

1,030 

9-663 

50-60 

7,803 

6-456 

8,112 

6-683 

5,326 

6-643 

716 

6-717 

60  &  upwards 

8,345 

6-904 

9,147 

7-536 

6,540 

8-157 

956 

8-969 

Total 

120,872 

121,381 

80,176 

10,659 

Ages  unknown 

396 

350 

260 

62 

Grand  Total 

121,268 

121,731 

80,436 

10,721 

Salop. 

Somei 

set. 

Sou  than 

ipton. 

Stafford. 

Under  15 

43,315 

36-388 

77,906 

37-290 

63,786 

36-586 

98,920 

38-403 

15—20 

12,330 

10-599 

21,562 

10-321 

17,329 

9-940 

26,193 

10-169 

20—25 

10,586 

8-893 

18,398 

8-806 

16,244 

9-317 

24,633 

9-563 

25—30 

9,002 

7-562 

15,093 

7-224 

13,192 

7-567 

21,616 

8-392 

30—40 

14,844 

12-470 

24,974 

11-954 

20,873 

11-972 

33,266 

12-915 

40—50 

11,462 

9-629 

20,341 

9-736 

16,442 

9-431 

23,298 

9-045 

50—60 

7,965 

6-691 

13,978 

6-691 

12,534 

7-189 

14,908 

5-788 

60  &  upwards 

9,533 

8-008 

16,666 

7-977 

13,944 

7-998 

14,752 

5-727 

Total 

119,037 

208,918 

174,344 

257,586 

Ages  unknown 

318 

465 

679 

1,278 

Grand  Total 

119,355 

209,383 

175,023 

258,864 

Suffolk. 

Surr 

=y- 

Sussex. 

Warwick. 

Under  1 5 

58,982 

38-342 

98,513 

35-796 

56,936 

38-850 

71,682 

36-801 

15—20 

15,555 

10-112 

25,057 

9-105 

13,991 

9-547 

19,198 

9-856 

20—25 

12,962 

8-426 

25,399 

9-229 

12,475 

8-512 

18.491 

9-493 

25—30 

10,598 

6-874 

22,971 

8-347 

10,385 

7-086 

16,010 

8-220 

30—40 

17,961 

11-703 

39,077 

14-199 

17,907 

12-191 

25,729 

13-209 

40—50 

14,505 

9-429 

29,010 

10-541 

14,022 

9-568 

19,220 

9-867 

50—60 

10,166 

6-609 

18,094 

6575 

9,625 

6-568 

12,035 

6-178 

60  &  upwards 

13,103 
153,832 

8-518 

17,086 

6-208 

11,211 

7-650 

12,417 
194,782 

6-375 

Total 

275,207 

146,552 

Ages  unknown 

263 
154,095 

2,996 
278,203 

1,052 
147,604 

897 

Grand  Total 

195,079 
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Table  E.— continued.    Population  of  England  and  Wales. — 1841. — Males. 


Westmoreland. 

Wilts. 

Worcester. 

York. 

Ages. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Popula- 

centage 
to  tlie 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

tion. 

total 
living. 

Under  15 

10,219 

36-400 

48,088 

37-730 

42,754 

37-422 

297,615 

37-893 

15—20 

3,023 

10-768 

13,282 

10-421 

10,927 

9-564 

82,535 

10-509 

20—25 

2,526 

8-998 

11,435 

8-972 

10,073 

8-817 

74,004 

9-430 

25— ;50 

1,972 

7024 

8,842 

6-937 

8,628 

7-552 

61,876 

7-878 

30—40 

3,268 

11-641 

14,77" 

11-594 

14,581 

12-762 

97,820 

12-456 

40—50 

2,619 

9-329 

12,234 

9-599 

11,264 

9-859 

72,260 

9-200 

50—60 

1,972 

7-024 

8,272 

6-490 

7,378 

6-458 

49,010 

6-240 

60  &  upwards 

2,475 

8-816 

10,524 

8-257 

8,644 
114,249 

7-566 

50,229 

6-395 

Total 

28,074 

127,454 

785,409 

Ages  unknown 

139 

786 

415 

3,384 

Grand  Total 

28,213 

128,240 

114,664 

788,793 

Angle 

sea. 

Brecon. 

Cardigan. 

Carmarthen. 

Under  15 

9,586 

39-460 

9,604 

34-272 

12,811 

39-807 

20,524 

40-588 

15—20 

2,366 

9-739 

2,844 

10-149 

3,333 

10-356 

5,196 

10-275 

20—25 

1,902 

7-829 

2,775 

9-903 

2,639 

8-200 

4,009 

7-928 

25—30 

1,605 

6-607 

2,362 

8-429 

2,212 

6-873 

3,411 

6-746 

30—40 

2,613 

10-756 

3,722 

13-282 

3,589 

11-152 

5,859 

11-587 

40—50 

2,275 

9-365 

2,572 

9-178 

2,762 

8-582 

4,215 

8-336 

50—60 

1,781 

7-331 

1,897 

6-769 

2,200 

6-836 

3,274 

6-475 

60  &  upwards 

2,165 

8-912 

2,247 
28,023 

8-018 

2,637 

8-194 

4,079 

8-067 

Total 

24,293 

32,183 

50,567 

Ages  unknown 

81 

51 
28,074 

32 

109 

Grand  Total 

24,374 

32,215 

50,676 

Carnarvon. 

Denb 

gli- 

Flint. 

Glamo 

■gan. 

Under  15 

14,931 

37-860 

16,535 

37-264 

12,746 

38-098 

31,177 

35-666 

15—20 

3,9:',9 

9-988 

4,691 

10-572 

3,599 

10-757 

8,797 

10-064 

20—25 

3,497 

8-867 

3,842 

8-658 

3,077 

9-197 

9,476 

10-840 

25—30 

3,135 

7-949 

3,166 

7-135 

2,507 

7-493 

8,006 

9- 159 

30—40 

4,880 

12-374 

5,307 

11-960 

4,090 

12-225 

12,406 

14-192 

40—50 

3,4  74 

8-809 

4,119 

9-283 

3,084 

9-218 

7,720 

8-832 

50—60 

2,646 

6-709 

3,131 

7-056 

2,130 

6-367 

4,810 

5-503 

60  &  upwards 

2,935 

7-442 

3,582 

8-073 

2,223 

6-645 

5,022 

5745 

Total  

39,437 

44,373 

33,456 

87,414 

Ages  unknown 

188 

55 

•11,128 

352 

33,808 

455 

87,869 

Grand  Total.. 

39,625 
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Table  E. — continued.     Population  of  England  and  Wales. — 1841. — Males. 


ISIerioiieth. 

Montgomery. 

Pembroke. 

Radnor. 

Ages. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

Popula- 

centage 

t.i  the 

Popula- 

centage 
to  the 

Popula- 

centjige 

to  tho 

tion  . 

totill 

tion. 

total 

tion. 

total 

tion. 

total 

livinR. 

living. 

living. 

living. 

Under  1") 

;,027 

36-481 

12,932 

37-763 

16,175 

40-317 

4,731 

.36-949 

1 5—20 

1,817 

9-433 

3,54  7 

10-358 

4,067 

10-137 

1,305 

10-192 

20—25 

1,611 

8-364 

2,850 

8-322 

3,160 

7-877 

1,217 

9-505 

25—30 

1.515 

7-865 

2,359 

6-889 

2,592 

6-461 

914 

7-138 

30-40 

2,;m2 

12-159 

3,948 

11-529 

4,485 

11-179 

1 ,359 

10-614 

40—50 

1,697 

8-810 

3,089 

9-020 

3,615 

9-011 

1,188 

9278 

50—60 

1,436 

7-455 

2,579 

7-531 

2,649 

6-603 

937 

7-318 

60  &  upwards 

1,817 

9-433 

2,941 

8-588 

3,376 

8-415 

1,153 

9-005 

Total 

19,262 

34,245 

40.119 

12,804 

Ages  unknown 

17 

38 

131 

22 

Grand  Total.... 

19,279 

34,283 

40,250 

12,826 

IMales 

Female 

England  and  Wales. 

England  and  Wales. 

Per  centage 

Per  centage 

I'opulation. 

to  the  total 

Population. 

to  the  total 

living. 

living. 

8,815,392 

36,693 

8,774,876 

34,913 

2,416,939 

10.064 

2,484,932 

9,887 

2,344,349 

9.758 

2,578,901 

10,261 

1,841,996 

7,667 

2,095,750 

8,338 

3,121,879 

12,994 

3,270,5  74 

13,013 

2,319,422 

9,654 

2,407,733 

9,580 

1,527,775 

6,359 

1,633,535 

6,500 

1,636,529 

6,812 

1,886,784 

7,854 

24.024,281 

25,133,135 
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Table  F. 

Criminal  Offenders  in  each  Coimti/  of  England  and  Wales  during  1842, 
1843,  and  VC-^^.— Males. 


11 

tc  C 

C    CO 

9  u 
<;    5 

is 

^    3 

U    3 

^     CS 

|1 

tc  3 

'o 

E-i 

Bedford 1842 

G 

42 

04 

32 

29 

13 

10 

0 

1 

203 

1843 

8 

31 

37 

35 

33 

27 

5 

2 

2 

180 

1844 

13 

42 

39 

19 

31 

10 

5 

3 

168 

Total   

27 

115 

140 

86 

93 

56 

20 

11 

3 

551 

Average  .... 

y 

38 

47 

29 

31 

19 

7 

4 

184 

Berks    1842 

12 

00 

59 

31 

55 

36 

10 

5 

4 

278 

1843 

17 

;jO 

71 

37 

47 

19 

.") 

5 

28 

285 

1844 

37 

1)1 
173 

00 

35 

37 

21 

15 

4 

243 

Total    

196 

103 

139 

76 

36 

14 

32 

806 

Average  .... 

12 

58 

05 

34 

40 

19 

12 

5 

209 

Bucks    1842 

4 

51 

81 

45 

39 

17 

9 

5 

3 

254 

1843 

11 

01 

70 

39 

56 

20 

4 

/ 

•> 

282 

184  1 

14 

08 

49 

43 

49 

17 

14 

4 

5 

263 

Total    

2'.) 

180 

20G 

127 

144 

CO 

27 

10 

10 

799 

Average  .... 

10 

00 

09 

42 

48 

20 

9 

5 

266 

Cambridge..  1842 

1) 

17 

04 

30 

35 

18 

8 

1 

1 

213 

1843 

12 

4  8 

59 

29 

43 

10 

11 

2 

4 

224 

1844 

11 

r>2 

47 

75 

53 

29 

25 

11 

1 

3 

255 

Total   

142 

198 

112 

107 

59 

30 

4 

8 

092 

Average  .... 

11 

47 

00 

Or/ 

36 

20 

10 

1 

231 

Chester 1842 

.'.0 

190 

220 

1.34 

109 

76 

48 

18 

4 

915 

1S43 

01 

158 

177 

133 

103 

79 

41 

25 

11 

848 

1844 

73 

127 

145 

100 

84 

62 

21 

16 

2 

630 

Total  

184 

481 

542 

307 

410 

217 

110 

59 

17 

2,393 

Average  .... 

01 

100 

181 

122 

139 

72 

37 

20 

798 

Cornwall   ....1842 

1  ! 

4  0 

51 

35 

32 

10 

7 

0 

8 

215 

1813 

IS 

IS 

54 

33 

41 

17 

8 

7 

226 

1844 

10 

48 

4 'J 

45 

34 

32 

24 

9 

2 

2 

213 

Total   

143 

150 

102 

105 

57 

24 

15 

10 

654 

Average  .... 

10 

48 

50 

.34 

35 

19 

8 

,") 

218 

Cumberland  1842 

2 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

4 

5 

1 

76 

1813 

4 

11 

12 

12 

12 

8 

9 

.3 

71 

1844 

(J 

9 

17 

21 

20 

14 

4 

4 

3 

98 

Total  

12 

30 

41 

43 

48 

32 

17 

12 

4 

245 

Average  .... 

4 

12 

14 

14 

16 

11 

0 

4 

82 
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Table  F. 
Continued. 

u 

a     . 

11 

~  B 

to  B 

-1 

Aged  30  years 
and  under  40. 

Aged  40  years 
and  under  50. 

1? 

&  c 

il 

"  s 

Is 

3 

Derby  1842 

1843 
1844 

10 
6 

7 

32 
46 

42 

83 
67 
59 

45 
61 
45 

57 
65 
49 

37 
23 
19 

15 

6 

14 

8 

7 
7 

9 

7 
4 

296 
288 
246 

Total  

Average  .... 

Devon  1842 

1843 
1844 

23 

8 

20 
21 
35 

120 

40 

110 

125 

96 

209 

70 

126 
136 
143 

151 

50 

88 

98 

101 

171 

57 

89 

105 

91 

79 
26 

49 
45 
61 

35 

18 

22 
25 
23 

22 

7 

13 

6 

13 

20 

5 
2 
1 

830 

277 

522 
563 
564 

Total  

Average  .... 

Dorset  1842 

1843 
1844 

76 
19 

7 
6 
8 

21 

7 

16 

7 

13 

331 
110 

44 
43 
31 

405 
135 

47 
48 
41 

287 
96 

30 
30 
17 

285 
95 

38 
43 
26 

155 
52 

11 
12 

18 

70 
17 

9 
8 
5 

32 
11 

13 

10 

5 

8 

8 
10 
11 

1,649 
550 

207 
210 
162 

Total  

Average  .... 

Durham  ....1842 
1843 
1844 

118 
39 

38 
52 
61 

136 
45 

45 
59 
86 

77 
26 

44 
42 
55 

107 
36 

33 

47 
46 

41 
14 

22 
18 
30 

22 

7 

4 

4 

13 

28 
9 

4 
4 
5 

29 

3 
9 
2 

579 
193 

209 
242 
311 

Total  

Average  .... 

Essex  1842 

1843 
1844 

36 

12 

24 
33 
34 

151 

50 

155 
147 
133 

190 
63 

189 
151 
114 

141 

47 

99 
88 
69 

126 

42 

102 

106 

88 

70 
23 

56 

48 
39 

21 

7 

27 
17 
16 

13 

4 

13 

15 

6 

14 

8 
6 
8 

762 
254 

673 
611 

507 

Total  

Average  .... 

Gloucester.. ..1842 
1843 
1844 

91 

30 

98 

104 

65 

435 
145 

267 
253 
245 

454 
151 

226 
208 
206 

256 

85 

131 
122 
105 

296 

99 

150 
141 
118 

143 

48 

71 
70 
65 

60 
20 

42 
30 
34 

34 
11 

14 
19 
15 

22 

32 
15 
20 

1,791 
597 

1,031 

962 
873 

Total  

Average  .... 

Hereford  ....1842 
1843 
1844 

267 
89 

8 
7 
4 

765 

255 

24 
30 
35 

640 
213 

50 
53 
56 

358 
119 

57 
38 
35 

409 
136 

33 
35 
37 

206 
69 

19 
17 

12 

106 
35 

13 
6 
5 

48 
16 

6 
7 
5 

67 
3 

2,866 
955 

210 
193 
192 

Total  

Average  .... 

Hertford  ....1842 

1843 
1844 

19 
6 

16 
8 
5 

89 
30 

58 
40 
55 

159 
53 

76 
75 
66 

130 
43 

44 
41 

32 

105 
35 

64 
34 
53 

48 
16 

29 
20 
20 

24 
8 

9 
12 

4 

18 
6 

4 

7 
3 

3 

4 
4 
0 

595 
198 

304 
241 

244 

Total  

Average  .... 

29 
10 

153 
51 

217 

72 

117 
39 

151 
50 

69 
23 

25 

8 

14 
5 

14 

789 
263 

1846.3 
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Table  F. 

Continued. 

60  S 

2  * 

2  1 

to  C 

to  a 

a 

il 

to  a 

SI 

ti  c 

St 

^  a) 

(2  c5 

3  -o 

•4J 

H 

Huntingdon  1842 
1843 
1844 

2 
4 
1 

13 
10 
14 

17 
12 
20 

11 

12 
13 

11 

12 

8 

3 
3 
6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 

60 
58 
64 

Total  

Average  .... 

Kent 1842 

1843 
1844 

7 
2 

41 
34 
31 

37 
12 

209 
198 
169 

49 
16 

234 
212 
214 

36 
12 

138 
117 
137 

31 
10 

163 
137 
105 

12 

4 

99 
67 
54 

4 
1 

36 
36 
17 

3 

1 

23 

18 
17 

3 

29 
11 
11 

182 
61 

972 
830 
755 

Total   

Average  .... 

Lancaster  ....1842 
1843 
1844 

106 
35 

208 
155 
191 

576 
192 

759 
613 
540 

660 

220 

861 
658 
497 

392 
131 

589 
446 
310 

405 
135 

652 
494 
359 

220 
73 

280 
272 
175 

89 
30 

91 
95 
61 

58 
19 

42 
27 
33 

51 

68 
70 
38 

2,557 
852 

3,550 
2,830 
2,204 

Total  

Average  .... 

Leicester  ....1842 
1843 
1844 

554 
185 

29 
21 
2G 

1912 
637 

90 
115 
111 

2016 
672 

108 

114 

98 

1345 

448 

66 
75 

57 

1505 
502 

72 

82 
70 

727 
242 

32 
20 
37 

247 

82 

11 

10 
12 

102 
34 

14 
14 

7 

176 

1 

3 

7 

8,584 
2,861 

423 
454 
425 

Total  

Average  .... 

Lincoln 1842 

1843 
1844 

76 
25 

5 
11 
16 

316 
105 

65 
90 
70 

320 
107 

107 
143 
138 

198 
66 

89 
68 
86 

224 
75 

73 
91 
80 

89 
30 

32 
42 
38 

33 
11 

15 
16 
10 

35 
12 

7 
6 
2 

11 

13 
10 
10 

1,302 
434 

407 

477 
450 

Total  

Average  .... 

Middlesex....  1842 
1843 
1844 

32 
11 

240 
307 
238 

226 
75 

878 
991 
869 

388 
129 

710 

725 
694 

243 

81 

387 
381 
373 

244 
81 

441 
418 
406 

112 
37 

231 
222 

228 

41 
14 

81 

91 

129 

15 
5 

51 
32 
42 

33 

86 
113 
100 

1,334 
445 

3,105 
3,280 
3,079 

Total   

Average  .... 

Monmouth    1812 
1843 
1844 

785 
262 

7 
7 
4 

2738 
913 

34 
31 
38 

2129 
730 

44 
57 
51 

1141 
380 

38 
41 
31 

1265 
422 

51 
43 
39 

681 
227 

22 
14 
13 

301 
100 

12 
5 

6 

125 
42 

2 
4 
9 

299 

3 

6 

10 

9,464 
3,155 

213 
208 
201 

Total   

Average  .... 

Norfolk 1842 

1843 
1844 

18 
6 

67 
31 
63 

103 
34 

180 
179 
168 

152 
51 

166 
162 
164 

110 
37 

84 
93 
91 

133 
44 

91 
112 

72 

49 
16 

47 
44 
45 

23 

8 

29 
20 
26 

15 
5 

13 
15 
19 

19 

4 

9 

13 

622 
207 

681 
665 
661 

Total   

Average  .... 

161 
54 

527 
176 

492 
164 

268 

89 

275 
92 

136 

45 

75 
25 

47 
16 

26 

2,007 
669 
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Table  F. 
Continv.ed. 

u 

1  £ 

5  B\ 

a 

2  o- 

c-'i  £ 
tr  n 

is 

ti  c 

-5   ° 

if 

%\ 

1  g 

1- 

Northamp.    1842 

ISI,". 
18  11 

1!) 
(i 
9 

34 
11 

18 
28 
19 

56 
38 
43 

137 

46 

50 
55 

42 

79 
81 
65 

35 
47 
52 

55 
34 
39 

25 
19 
29 

w 

8 
10 

(i 

7 
0 

19 
5 

7 

308 
24  5 
260 

Total  

Average  .... 

ISorthumb.    1842 
1843 
1844 

225 
75 

46 
45 
57 

134 

45 

22 
24 
31 

128 
43 

34 
27 
30 

73 
24 

14 
10 
14 

32 
11 

7 
8 
4 

19 
6 

"4 
3 

31 

2 
23 
17 

813 
271 

193 
224 
217 

Total   

Average  .... 

Nottingham  1842 
1843 
1844 

05 
22 

10. 
18 
28 

147 
49 

75 
64 
67 

148 
49 

87 

105 

71 

77 
20 

52 
32 
38 

91 
30 

51 
53 
47 

38 
13 

27 
23 
32 

19 
6 

12 

8 

11 

7 
2 

3 
6 

1 

42 

8 
1 
2 

634 
211 

325 
310 
297 

Total   

Average  .... 

O.^ford 1842 

1843 
1844 

56 
19 

15 
15 

45 
15 

1 
1 

206 
69 

56 
35 
54 

263 

88 

66 
77 
08 

122 
41 

43 
53 
40 

151 

50 

58 
50 
40 

82 
27 

20 
21 
20 

67 
22 

4 

4 
2 

31 
10 

13 

7 
6 

20 
9 

4 

10 
3 

5 
9 
6 

20 

7 

1 

11 

4 

9 

10 

932 
311 

286 
276 
259 

•    Total   

Average  .... 

Rutland     ...1842 
1843 
1844 

145 

48 

2 
3 
3 

211 
70 

17 

12 

3 

136 
45 

9 
5 
2 

148 
49 

7 
5 
9 

23 

2 

821 

274 

44 
32 
20 

Total   

Average  .... 

Salop 1842 

1843 
1844 

2 

1 

18 
20 
19 

8 
3 

74 

87 
61 

32 
11 

98 
93 

87 

16 
5 

56 
80 
54 

21 

7 

78 
85 
66 

10 
3 

35 
45 
39 

4 
1 

23 
17 
23 

1 

10 
13 
15 

2 

3 
5 

1 

96 
32 

395 
445 
365 

Total    

Average  .... 

Somerset  ....1842 
1843 
1844 

57 
19 

52 
51 
47 

222 

74 

219 
204 
238 

278 
93 

237 
214 
221 

190 
63 

144 
117 

122 

229 
70 

143 

106 

98 

119 
40 

61 
54 
51 

03 
21 

32 
24 
33 

38 
13 

14 

26 
20 

9 

80 
35 
49 

1,205 
402 

982 
831 
879 

Total  

Average  .... 

Southanip.     1842 
1843 
1844 

150 
50 

27 
24 
28 

79 
26 

661 
220 

109 
115 

87 

072 
224 

149 
150 
122 

383 
128 

83 
92 
74 

347 
116 

102 
87 
45 

166 
55 

45 
48 
33 

89 
30 

38 
19 
18 

75 
25 

60 
20 

16 
10 
10 

164 

6 

7 
7 

2,692 
897 

575 

552 
424 

Total   

Average  .... 

311 
104 

421 
140 

249 
83 

234 

78 

126 
42 

36 
12 

20 

1,551 
517 

184G.] 
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Table  F. 

Continued. 

u 
■3   2 

3  3 

-3    >> 

o  in 

Aged  15  years 
and  under  20. 

>-.  3 

|1 

2  = 

o  1 

■Sna 
to  a 

it 

_  -a 

It 

Ages  not 
known. 

3 

o 

H 

Stafford 1842 

58 

238 

355 

202 

252 

100 

43 

26 

21 

1,295 

1843 

45 

16G 

244 

189 

151 

71 

40 

17 

55 

978 

1844 

44 

125 

169 

113 

136 

CO 

32 

12 

19 

710 

Total   

147 

529 

7G8 

504 

539 

231 

115 

55 

95 

2,983 

Average  .... 

49 

176 

256 

168 

ISO 

77 

38 

18 

994 

Suffolk  1842 

22 

85 

135 

55 

76 

36 

18 

11 

9 

447 

1843 

31) 

111 

142 

79 

75 

32 

18 

12 

9 

517 

1844 

18 

153 

145 

78 

74 

33 

15 

12 

10 

538 

Total    

T!) 

349 

422 

212 

225 

101 

51 

35 

28 

1,502 

Average  .... 

2G 

116 

141 

71 

75 

31 

17 

12 

501 

Surrey  1842 

49 

194 

200 

124 

106 

58 

31 

10 

9 

781 

1843 

34 

167 

182 

104 

97 

54 

30 

12 

10 

690 

1844 

49 

225 

194 

103 

87 

33 

28 

14 

14 

747 

Total    

132 

586 

576 

331 

290 

145 

89 

36 

33 

2,218 

Average  .... 

44 

195 

192 

110 

97 

48 

30 

12 

739 

Sussex  1842 

19 

109 

126 

65 

79 

36 

21 

14 

469 

1843 

32 

97 

88 

53 

71 

43 

14 

10 

2 

410 

1844 

22 

70 

77 

45 

66 

32 

19 

9 

340 

Total    

73 

276 

291 

163 

216 

111 

54 

33 

2 

1,219 

Average  .... 

24 

92 

97 

54 

72 

37 

18 

11 

406 

Warwick  ....1842 

60 

230 

206 

105 

141 

72 

18 

13 

1 

84  6 

1843 

/  .i 

256 

211 

109 

129 

51 

19 

11 

7 

868 

1844 

54 

191 

183 

120 

122 

59 

26 

12 

8 

775 

Total    

189 

677 

600 

334 

392 

182 

63 

36 

16 

2,489 

Average  .... 

63 

226 

200 

111 

131 

61 

21 

12 

830 

Westmor.      1842 

3 

7 

10 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

30 

1843 

2 

5 

13 

7 

3 

3 

1 

34 

1844 

1 

4 

5 

2 

5 

1 

18 

Total   

3 

12 

25 

19 

13 

5 

2 

2 

1 

82 

Average  .... 

1 

4 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

27 

Wilts 1842 

20 

123 

122 

69 

84 

35 

22 

10 

6 

491 

1843 

14 

92 

105 

56 

75 

52 

15 

8 

2 

.".!)9 

1844 

25 

84 

97 

44 

59 

32 

19 

7 

6 

373 

Total    

59 

299 

324 

169 

218 

119 

56 

25 

14 

1,263 

Average  .... 

20 

100 

108 

56 

73 

40 

19 

8 

421 

Worcester. ...1842 

23 

117 

110 

86 

85 

33 

24 

7 

22 

507 

1843 

32 

117 

159 

95 

91 

48 

17 

3 

13 

575 

1844 

30 

115 

134 

70 

82 

45 

26 

9 

11 

516 

Total   

85 

349 

403 

251 

258 

126 

61 

19 

46 

1,598 

Average  .... 

28 

116 

134 

84 

86 

42 

20 

6 

533 

254 
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Taule  F. 
Continued. 

11 

"  E 

1"' 

to  a 

53? 

1^ 

§  1 

cc    0 

1- 

"3 

H 

York 1842 

105 

399 

580 

427 

398 

179 

80 

26 

24 

2,218 

1843 

78 

415 

543 

337 

328 

124 

53 

31 

20 

1,929 

1844 

76 

298 

332 

246 

226 

100 

46 

28 

16 

1,368 

Total   

259 

1112 

1455 

1010 

952 

403 

179 

85 

60 

5,515 

Average  .... 

8G 

371 

485 

337 

317 

134 

60 

28 

1,838 

Anglesea  ....1842 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

17 

1843 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

16 

1844 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Total  

7 

7 

4 

8 

4 

3 

1 

5 

39 

Average  .... 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Brecon 1842 

4 

14 

12 

9 

10 

2 

2 

53 

1843 

2 

7 

12 

9 

12 

11 

1 

2 

56 

1844 

4 

12 

G 

12 

G 

3 

3 

46 

Total  

2 

15 

38 

27 

33 

27 

5 

3 

5 

155 

Average  .... 

1 

5 

13 

9 

11 

9 

2 

1 

52 

Cardigan  ....1842 
1843 

1 

2 

2 

4 
3 

3 
5 

2 
5 

1 
1 

"3 

1 
3 

14 
22 

1844 

2 

10 

9 

1 

2 

1 

25 

Total  

3 

4 

17 

17 

8 

4 

3 

5 

61 

Average  .... 

1 

1 

C 

6 

3 

1 

1 

20 

Carmarthen  1842 

2 

5 

7 

3 

10 

5 

2 

8 

42 

1843 

3 

13 

24 

10 

17 

15 

3 

76 

161 

1844 

3 

6 

24 

15 

18 

7 

5 

2 

12 

92 

Total  

8 

24 

55 

28 

45 

27 

10 

9 

96 

295 

Average  .... 

3 

8 

18 

9 

15 

9 

3 

1 

98 

Carnarvon     1842 

4 

7 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

26 

1843 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

19 

1844 

1 

4 

9 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

25 

Total  

3 

8 

24 

10 

10 

5 

2 

3 

5 

70 

Average  .... 

1 

3 

8 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

23 

Denbigh    ....1842 

3 

8 

17 

12 

10 

5 

1 

9 

65 

1843 

2 

9 

23 

8 

9 

9 

4 

2 

7 

73 

1844 

9 

11 

13 

13 

9 

14 

1 

2 

6 

78 

Total  

14 

28 

53 

33 

28 

28 

5 

5 

22 

216 

Average  .... 

5 

9 

18 

11 

9 

9 

2 

2 

72 

Flint 1842 

1 

7 

12 

4 

12 

4 

1 

2 

6 

49 

1843 

7 

8 

4 

15 

7 

1 

1 

3 

46 

1844 

1 

5 

8 

7 

14 

2 

1 

1 

3 

42 

Total  

0 

19 

28 

15 

41 

13 

3 

4 

12 

137 

Average  .... 

1 

0 

9 

5 

14 

4 

1 

1 

46 

1846.] 
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Table  F. 
Continued. 

(4 

S    S 

it 

< 

Si 

1! 

to  a 

3 

t-    en 

">  5 

|5 

3 

Glamorgan    1842 

12 

29 

31 

28 

25 

12 

4 

3 

9 

153 

1843 

5 

11 

25 

32 

26 

12 

6 

2 

12 

131 

1844 

6 

32 

40 

25 

28 

15 

7 

2 

13 

168 

Total  

23 

72 

96 

85 

79 

39 

17 

7 

34 

452 

Average  .... 

8 

24 

32 

28 

26 

13 

6 

2 

151 

Merioneth....  184  2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

11 

1343 

1 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

17 

1844 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Total  

3 

3 

7 

C 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

35 

Average  .... 

1 

1 

'^ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

12 

Montgomery  184  2 
1843 

2 

8 
16 

20 

18 

3 
10 

7 
13 

8 
5 

5 

7 

3 
2 

1 

2 

55 
75 

1844 

1 

16 

15 

15 

14 

9 

5 

5 

80 

Total   

3 

40 

53 

28 

34 

22 

17 

10 

3 

210 

Average  .... 

1 

13 

18 

9 

11 

7 

6 

3 

70 

Pembroke  ....1842 

5 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

26 

1843 

6 

14 

10 

7 

2 

4 

27 

70 

1844 

2 

6 

9 

6 

/ 

4 

5 

2 

41 

Total  

2 

17 

33 

19 

17 

9 

9 

31 

137 

Average  .... 

1 

6 

11 

6 

G 

3 

3 

46 

Radnor 1842 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1 

20 

1843 

3 

5 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

22 

1844 

1 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

1 

2 

25 

Total   

1 

11 

12 

8 

17 

9 

3 

3 

3 

67 

Average  .... 

4 

4 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

22 

256 
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Table  J.— ENGLAND  AND  WALES.— iJfa^eff. 
Correction  of  the  Calculated  Average  Amount  of  Grime  for  each  County  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Increase  of  Population  in  the  Years  1842, 1843,  and  1844. 
Annual  rate  of  increase  =  1-029533  =  /.  0-0126075. 


Amount  of  Crime 

according  to  tlie  average 

Actual 

Pitference 

Counties. 

Total  Crime  ?.. 

of  England  and  Wales. 

Crime. 

per  cent. 

Corrected  \  and  number. 

Bedford 

147    = 
230  == 

2-1673173 
2-3617278 

2-1799248 
2-3743353 

151-30 

2:-i6-77 

184 
251 

+  21-8 

Berks 

+     5-9 

Bucks 

216  = 

2-3344538 

2  3470613 

222-36 

263 

+   18-5 

Cambridge 

238    -= 

2-3765770 

2-3891845 

245-01 

228 

-     6-9 

Cheshire 

575  = 
460  = 

2-7596678 
2-6627578 

2-7712753 
2-6753653 

590-57 
473-55 

792 
215 

+  34-2 

Cornwall    

-   54-5 

Cumberland  .... 

248    = 

2-3944517 

2-4070592 

255-30 

81 

-    68-2 

Derby 

395   = 

2-5965971 

2-6092046 

406-63 

276 

-   32-2 

Devon    

712   = 

228   = 
478   = 

2-8524800 
2-3579348 
2-6794279 

2-8650875 
2-3705423 
2-6920354 

732-97 
234-72 
492-08 

535 

183 
248 

-   27-0 

Dorset    

-   22-1 

Durham 

-  49-6 

Essex 

491   = 
593  = 

2-6910815 
2-773054  7 

2-7036890 
2-7856622 

505-46 
610-47 

589 
932 

+   16-6 

Gloucester 

+   52-8 

Hereford     

163   = 

2-2121876 

2-2247951 

167-80 

197 

+  17  3 

Herts 

223   = 

85   = 

787  = 

2-3483049 
1-9294189 
2-895974  7 

2-3609124 
1-9420264 

2-9085822 

229-57 

87-50 

810-18 

258 

58 

835 

+   12-2 

Hunts     

-   33-3 

Kent  

+     3-1 

Lancaster  

2,501    = 

3-3981137 

3-4107212 

2574-67 

2,802 

+     8-8 

Leicester    

303   = 

2-4814426 

2-4940501 

311-92 

431 

-1-  38-1 

Lincoln  

527  =- 

2-7218106 

2-7344181 

542-52 

433 

-   20-1 

INIiddlesex  

2,326   = 

3-3606097 

3-3792172 

2394-51 

3,076 

+  28-4 

Monmouth 

225   = 

2-3521825 

2-3647900 

231-62 

201 

-   13-3 

Norfolk  

559   = 

2-7474118 

2-7600193 

575-46 

661 

+  14-9 

Northampton.... 

287  = 

2-4578819 

2-4704894 

295-45 

261 

-   11-5 

Northumberland 

361    =z 

2-5575072 

2-5701147 

371-63 

197 

-  47-0 

Notts 

346   = 

2-5390761 

2-5516836 

356-19 

307 

-   13-8 

Oxford    

230   = 

2-3617278 

2-3743353 

236-77 

265 

■^   11-8 

Rutland 

30  = 

1-4771213 

1-4897288 

30-88 

31 

+        -4 

Salop 

348    = 

2-5415792 

2-5541867 

358-25 

399 

+   11-4 

Somerset    

639  = 

2-8055009 

2-8181084 

659-34 

843 

+  27-9 

Southampton... 

507   = 

2-7050080 

2-7176155 

521-93 

510 

-     2-3 

Stafford  

768  = 

2-8853612 

2-8979687 

790-62 

962 

+   21-6 

Suffolk    

430  = 

2-6334685 

2-6460700 

442-67 

492 

+   11-1 

Surrey    

820   = 

2-9138139 

2-9264214 

844-16 

728 

-    13-7 

Sussex    

410   = 

580     =r 

2-6127839 
2-7634280 

2-6253914 
2-7760355 

422-08 
597-08 

405 
825 

—     4-0 

Warwick     

+  38-2 

Westmoreland 

82   = 

1-9138139 

1-9264214 

84-41 

27 

-   67-8 

Wilts 

366  = 

2-5634811 

2-5760886 

376-78 

424 

+   12-5 

Worcester  

328  z== 

2-5158738 

2-5284813 

337-66 

516 

+  52-7 

York  

2,329   = 

3-3671695 

3-3797770 

2397-60 

1,818 

-   24-2 

Anglesea 

67   = 

1-8260748 

1-8386823 

68-97 

10 

-   85-5 

Brecon    

84  = 

1-9242793 

1-9368868 

86-47 

51 

-   40-7 

Cardigan     

89   == 

1-9493900 

1-9619975 

91-62 

19 

-  79-:\ 

Carmartlien    .... 

139   = 

2-1430148 

2-1556223 

143-10 

66 

-   53-9 

Carnarvon  

114   -- 

2-0569049 

2-0695124 

117-36 

22 

-   81-2 

Denbigh 

127    = 

2-1038037 

2-1164112 

130-74 

65 

-   50-4 

Flintshire    

100   ^-^ 

2000()0()0 

2-0126075 

102-94 

41 

-   60-2 

Glamorgan 

274  = 

2-4377506 

2-4503.581 

282-07 

139 

-   50-7 

Merioneth  

52   = 

1-7160033 

1-7286108 

53-53 

11 

-    79-2 

Montgomery  ... 

95    = 

1-9777236 

1-9903311 

97-80 

m 

-   30-0 

Pembroke  

109   ■--- 

2-0374265 

2-0500340 

112-21 

36 

-   67-8 

Radnor  

36    = 

1-5563025 

1-5689100 

37-06 

22 

—  40-5 
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Table  L. 

Difference  bettoeen  the  Actual  Amount  of  Crime  in  each  District,  and  the 
Average  for  England  and  Wales. — Males. 

Group  1. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  average  ratio  of  Agriculturists  to  the  whole  Population  is 
/■9  per  cent.     In  the  following  there  is  the  least  average  of  Agriculturists. 


Counties. 


Lancaster    

Durham 

Surrey    

Stafford 

Warwick 

Monmouth 

Chester  

Northumberland 

Derby 

Gloucester 

Lancaster   


Ratio  of 
Agriculturists. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

30 

2574-67 

2,802 

4-4 

492-08 

248 

4-4 

844-16 

728 

5-7 

790-62 

962 

C-0 

597-08 

825 

G-r) 

231-62 

201 

6-7 

590-57 

792 

6-9 

371-63 

197 

7-1 

406-63 

276 

7-2 

610-47 

932 

7509-53 

7,965 

2574-67 

2,802 

4934-86 

5,163 

Group  2. 

Highest  average  of  Agriculturists. 


Counties. 

Ratio  of 
Agriculturists. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

Lincoln  

15-9 

542-52 

433 

Rutland  

15-6 

30-88 

31 

Essex          

14-8 
14-6 

505-46 
167-80 

589 

Hereford 

197 

Hants 

14-0 

87-50 

58 

Wilts           

14-1 
140 

37678 
151-30 

424 

Bucks 

184 

Bedford 

13-8 

222-36 

263 

13-2 
13-9 

236-77 
24501 

251 

Cambridge 

228 

Suffolk    

13-9 

424-07 

492 

3009-05 

3,150 

1846.]]  Statistics  of  Crime  in  England  and  Wales. 
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Table  L. — coniinued. 
Group  3. 
In  England  and  Wales  the  average  ratio  of  Manufacturers  to  the  wliole  Population 
is   16-5   per  cent.     In   the   following  Counties  there  is  the  highest  average  of 
Manufacturers. 


Counties. 

Ratio  of 
Manufacturers. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

Lancaster    

28-1 

2574-67 

2,802 

Chester  

23-5 

590-57 

792 

Warwick 

21-9 

597-08 

825 

Notts  

206 

350-19 

307 

Middlesex  

20-0 

2394-51 

3,076 

Leicester     

19-2 

311-92 

431 

Derby 

18-9 

406-63 

276 

Stafford  

18-7 

790-62 

962 
71 

8,022-19 

9,478 

Lancashire  and  Middlesex... 

4909-18 

5,878 

3053-01 

3,593 

Group  4. — Lowest  average  of  Manufacturers. 

Counties. 

Ratio  of 
Manufacturers. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

Cambridge 

8-9 
9-2 
9-2 
9-3 
9-6 
S-7 
9-8 

245-01 
87-50 
30-88 
505-46 
542-52 
422-08 
167-80 

228 

Huntingdon    

58 

Rutland  

31 

Essex 

589 

Lincoln  

433 

Sussex     

Hereford 

405 
197 

2001-25 

1,941 

Group  5. 
The  average  ratio  of  Agriculturists  to  Manufacturers  in  England  and  Wales  is  7-9  to 
16.5,  diff.  =  8-6.     In  the  following  Counties  the  Manul'acturers  are  above  the 
average  difference  by  33^  per  cent. 


Counties. 

Agricultural 
Rutio. 

Manufactur- 
ing Ratio. 

Difference. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Chester 

Derby    

Lancaster 

Middlese.x 

6-7 
7-1 
30 
11 

(i-O 

5-7 
8-2 
4-4 
7-9 

dlesex 

23-5 
18-9 
28-1 
20-0 
21-9 
18-7 
20-6 
16-2 
19-2 

16-9 
11-8 
25-1 
18-9 
15-9 
130 
12-4 
11-8 
11-3 

590-57 
406-63 
2574-67 
2394-51 
597-08 
790-62 
356-19 
844-16 
.311-92 

792 

276 

2,802 

3,076 

Warwick    

Stafford 

Notts 

Surrey    

Leicester    

825 
962 
307 
728 
431 

Lancashire  and  Mid 

88  06-35 
49ti9-18 

10,199 
5,878 

389  7-17 

4,321 
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Taule  L. — continued.     Males, 

Group  6. 

In  the  following  Counties  the  Agriculturists  are  above  the  average  ratio  by  at  least 
double  the  whole  average  difference. 


Coimtics. 

Agrieiiltural 
Katio. 

Jlanufiictur- 
ing  IJatio. 

Difiference. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Bucks     

14-0 

13-8 
11-9 
13-2 
14-1 
13-9 
14-6 
13-9 
14-5 
14-8 
15-9 
15-6 

12-6 

10-7 

9-7 

10-2 

10-8 

10-0 

9-9 

8-9 

9-2 

9-3 

9-6 

9-2 

1-4 
3-1 
2-2 
3-0 
3-3 
3-9 
4-7 
5-0 
5-3 
5-5 
6-3 
6-4 

222-36 
151-30 
422  08 
236-77 
376-78 
422-67 
167-80 
245-01 

87-50 
505-46 
542-52 

30-88 

263 

Bedford 

184 

405 

Berks 

Wilts 

251 

424 

Suffolk  

Hereford    

492 
197 

Cambridge 

Hunts    

Esse.x  

228 

58 

589 

Lincoln 

Rutland 

433 
31 

341113 

3,555 

Group  7. 
Places  in  which  the  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  interests  are  nearly  equal. 


Coiuities. 

Agricultural 
Ratio. 

Manufactur- 
ing  Ratio. 

Difference. 

Calculated         Actual 
Average.           Crime. 

Bedford 

13-8 
10-9 
12-8 
12-2 
12-9 
11-7 
10-0 

13-3 
11-1 

12-8 
ll-S 
13-5 
11-9 
10-6 

0-5  + 

0-3- 

0-0 

0-4  + 

0-6- 

0-2- 

0-6- 

151-30 

234-72 
229-57 
557-46 
295-45 
358-25 
521-93 

184 

Dorset  

Hertford    

Norfolk 

Northampton    

Salop 

Southampton     

183 
258 
661 
261 
399 
510 

2348-68 

2,456 

Group  8. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  average  proportion  of  persons  of  independent  means  ^  2*8. 
In  the  following  Counties  the  proportion  is  at  least  33   per  cent,   above  the 


Counties. 

Ratio. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

Surrey     

Westmoreland    

Devon     

4-2 
4-0 
3-8 
3-7 
3-7 

844-16 
84-41 
732-97 
255-30 
610-47 

728 

27 

535 

Cumberland    

Gloucester 

81 

9J2 

2527-31 

2,303 
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Table  L. — continued.     Males. 

Group  9. 
Counties  in  which  the  proportion  is  33  per  cent,  less  than  the  average 


Counties. 

Ratio. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

Bedford  

Stafford  

Derby 

Monmouth 

Northampton 

Nottingham    

1-6 
1-6 
1-9 
1-9 
1-9 
1-9 
2-0 
2-0 

151-30 

790-62 
406-63 
231-62 
295-45 
356-19 
222-36 
87-50 

184 
962 
276 
201 
261 
307 

Bucks 

Hunts 

263 
58 

2541-67 

2,512 

Table  M. 

In  England  and  Wales  33  per  cent.  (Males)  signed  the  Marriage  Registers  by  their 
Marks.  In  the  following  Counties  the  highest  proportion  did  so,  being  all  at 
least  33 1  per  cent,  above  the  average. 

Group  1. 


Counties. 

Ratio  signing  with 
their  Marks. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

Hertford 

Monmouth 

Bedford  

Cambridge 

Suffolk    

Essex  

Worcester   

Hunts 

50 
51 
49 
47 
47 
47 
46 
44 

229-57 
231-62 
151-30 
245-01 
442-67 
505-46 
337-66 
87-50 

258 
201 
184 
228 
492 
589 
516 
58 

2230-79 

2,526 

Group  2. 

Counties  in  whicli  the  least  proportion  signed  with  their  Marks,  being  ail  at  least 
25  per  cent,  below  the  average. 


Counties. 

Ratio  signing  with 
their  Jlarks. 

Calculated  Average. 

Actual  Crime. 

Bucks 

Cumberland    

Surrey     

Northumberland     

14 
16 
17 
18 
20 
28 
20 

222-36 
255-30 
844-16 
371-63 
84-41 
732-97 
492-08 

263 

81 
72S 
197 

Westmoreland    

Devim 

27 
535 

Durham  

2J8 

3002-91 

2,079 
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Table  N.     Group  1. 
liihomvp  for  the  Grotip  of  least  Agricultural  Counties  the  Amount  of  Crime 
in  those  Counties  in  uhich  the  greatest  and  also  the  least  proportion  signed 
their  Marriage  Certificates  with  Mark.?. 


ni« 

test  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (h). 

Lo\\ 

est  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (a). 

Jiatio 
signing 

with 
JIarks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Lancashire  .... 

Stafford  

Monmouth.... 
Chester   

38 
42 
51 
38 
32 

2574-67 
790-62 
231-62 
590-57 
597-08 

2,802 
962 
201 
792 
825 

Durham    

Surrey  

Not  thumb 

Derby    

26 
17 

18 
30 
28 

492-08 
844-16 
371-63 
406-63 
610-47 

248 
728 
197 
276 

Warwick 

Gloucester    .... 

932 

Lancashire .... 

4784-56 
2574-67 

5,582 
2,802 

2724-97 

2,381 

2209-89 

2,780 

Group  2. — Greatest  Ao-ricultur.il  Counties. 


Highest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  ih). 

Lowest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (a). 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
JIarks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Bedford 

49 

47 
47 
47 
44 

222-36 
505-46 
24501 
442  67 
87-50 

263 
589 
228 
492 

58 

Bucks 

14 

32 
38 
40 
41 
43 

151-30 
542-5'2 
167-80 
30-88 
236-77 
376-78 

184 

Essex  

Cambridge  .... 

Suffolk    

Hunts 

Lincohi 

Hereford  

Rutland     

Berks    

433 

197 

31 

251 

Wilts 

424 

1503-00 

1,630 

1506-05 

1,520 

Group  3. 
Showing  for  the  Chrouj)  of  greatest  Manufacturing  Counties  the  Amount  of 
Crime  in  those  Counties  in  which  the  greatest  and  also  the  least  proportion 
siqned  their  Marrianc  Certificates  u-ith  Marks. 


Highest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (b). 

Lowest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  [a]. 

Ratio 

signing 

with 

Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Ratio 

signing 

with 

:\Iark.s. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Stafford  

Lancaster    .... 

Chester   

Notts  

42 
38 
38 
33 

790-62 

2574-67 

590-57 

356-19 

962 

2,802 

792 

825 

Middlesex 

Derby    

Leicester  

Warwick  

Middlesex 

12 
30 
32 
32 

2394-51 
406-63 
311-92 
597-08 

3,076 
276 
431 

825 

Lancaster    . 

4312-05 
2574-67 

5,381 

2,801 

3710-14 
2394-51 

4,008 
3,076 

1737-38 

2,579 

1315  63 

1,532 
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Table  N. — continued. 
Grovp  4. — Least  Manufacturing  Counties. 


Highest  Proportion. 

COU.VTIES. 

Section  (6). 

Lowest  Proportion. 

Cou>fTrES. 
Section  (a). 

Ratio 
signing 

«-ith 
Jfarks. 

Calculated 
Average 

Actual 
Clime. 

Ratio 

signing 

with 
JIarks. 

Calculated 

Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Cambridge  .... 

Essex  

Huntingdon.. 
Rutland  

47 
47 
44 
40 

245-01 

505-40 

87-50 

30-88 

228 

589 

58 

31 

Sussex  

Lincoln 

Hereford  

28 
32 
38 

422-08 
544-52 
107-80 

405 
433 
197 

1134-40 

1,035 

808-85 

900 

Group  5. 
Showing  for  the  Group  of  Counties  in  which  the  Manufacturing  Interest  is  33g 
per  cent,  above  the  Mantfacturing  Average,  the  Amount  of  Crime  in  those 
Coutities  in  which  the  greatest  and  also  the  least  proportion  signed  their 
Marriage  Certificates  with  Marks. 


Highest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (6). 

Lowest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (a). 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
Marks. 

Calculated   Actual 
Average.     Crime. 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Stafford  

Chester   

Lancaster    .... 
Notts  

42 
38 
38 
33 
32 

790-02 
590-57 
2574-07 
350-19 
597-08 

902 

792 

2,802 

307 

825 

Middlesex 

Surrey  

Derby    

Leicester  

12 
17 
30 
32 

2394-51 
844-16 
408-63 
311-92 

3,076 
728 
276 
431 

Warwick 

3957-22 
■2394-51 

4  511 

Lancaster    .... 

4909-13 
2574-67 

5,688 
2,802 

3,076 

1562-71 

1,435 

2334-40    2,886 

Group  6. 

In  the  following  Counties  the  Agriculturists  are  above  the  ratio  by  at  least  double 

the  whole  average  difference. 


Highest  Proportion. 

CoUNTtES. 

Section  (b) 

Lowest  Proportion. 

COUNTIIiS. 

r  Section  (a). 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
:Maiks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Ratio 

signing 
with 
Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Bedford  

49 
47 
47 
47 
44 
43 

151-30 
422-09 
245-01 
505-46 
87-50 
376-78 

181 
4  92 
228 
589 
58 
421 

Bucks     

14 

28 
32 
38 
40 
41 

222-30 
422-08 
512-52 
107-80 
30-88 
236-77 

203 

Suffolk     

Sussex    

405 

Cambridge  .... 

Essex  

Hunts 

Lincoln  

Hereford    

Rutland 

Berks 

433 

197 

31 

Wilts  

251 

1788-74 

l,97o 

1022-41 

1,580 
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Table  N. — continued. 

Group  7. 

Shovnng  for  the  Group  of  Counties  in  which  the  Agricultural  and  3fanu- 
facturing  Interests  are  nearly  equal,  the  Amormt  of  Crime  m  those  Counties 
in  which  the  greatest  and  also  the  least  proportion  signed  their  Marriage 
Certificates  with  their  Marks. 


Highest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (6). 

Lowest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (a) 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Hereford 

Bedford  

Norfolk  

Salop  

50 
49 
42 
41 

229-57 
151-30 
557-46 
358-25 

258 
184 
661 
399 

Dorset   

.Southampton... 
Northampton . . 

30 
32 
38 

234-72 
521-93 
295-45 

183 
510 
261 

1052-10 

954 

1296-58 

1,502 

Group  8. 

Sliowing  for  the  Group  of  most  Wealthy  Cotmties  the  Amount  of  Crime 
in  those  Coimties  in  which  the  greatest  and  also  the  least  prop>ortion  signed 
their  Marriage  Certificates  -with  IMarks. 


Highest  Proportion. 

Counties. 

Section  (?<). 

Lowest  Proportion. 

Counties. 

Section  (a). 

Ratio 
signing 

witli 
Marks. 

Calculated 
Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Ratio 

signing 

with 
JLarks. 

Calculated 

Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Devon 

28 

28 

732-97 
610-47 

535 
932 

Cumberland .... 

Surrey  

Westmoreland 

16 
17 
20 

255-30 

844-16 

84-41 

81 

Gloucester  .... 

728 
27 

1343-44 

1,467 

1183-87 

836 

Group  9. 
Counties  of  Least  Wealth. 


Highest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (b). 

Lowest  Proportion. 

Counties. 
Section  (a). 

Ratio 
signing 

with 
Marks. 

Calculated 

Average. 

Actual 
Crime. 

Ratio 
signing 

witlt 
Marks, 

Calculated 
Average, 

Actual 
Crime. 

Monmouth.... 

51 
49 
44 
42 

231-62 
151-30 

87-50 
790-62 

201 

184 

58 

962 

Bucks    

14 
30 
33 

38 

222-36 
406-63 
356-19 
295-45 

263 

Bedford  

Hunts 

Stafford  

Derby    

Nottingham  .... 
Northampton . . 

276 
307 
261 

1261-01 

1,105 

1280-63 

1,107 
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Note. — In  England  and  Wales  the  average   ratio   of  the   whole 
population :  — 

Engaged  in  Agriculture  =     7'9  per  cent. 

,,  Manufactures =  16'5  ,, 

Signing  their  names  with  marks  (Males)  =  33*0  ,, 

Of  independent  means    =    2'8  „ 
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Notice  of  some  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  by  Mu.  Edward  Jahvis,  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, United  States,  dated  "l^nd  April,  1845.  Abstracted  and 
compared  with  the  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales.  By  Thos. 
Laycock,  M.D. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  Cambridge, 
23rd  June,  1845.] 

The  total  white   population  of  the  States  in  1840  was  14,261,638. 
This  population  was  thus  distributed  according  to  age  and  latitude — 


Northern  Division. 

MiDDLK  Division. 

Southern  Division. 

Maine,  New   Hampshire, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

North     Carolina,     South 

Ages. 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Co- 

Carolina, Georgia,  Ala- 

Rhode Island,  Connecti- 

lumbia, Virginia,  Ohio, 

bama,  Mississippi,  Ar- 

cut, New  York,  Michi- 

Indiana,   Illinois,    Mis- 

kansas, Louisiana,  Flo- 

gan, loway,  Wisconsin. 

souri,  Kentucky. 

rida,  Tenessee. 

Lat.  41'=  to  46». 

Lat.  3G°  to  42°. 

Lat.  2!)'  to  36=. 

0—     5 

721,202 

1,244,375 

509,990 

5—  10 

622,307 

1,031,403 

400,680 

10—  15 

554,918 

830,214 

329,028 

15—  20 

538,768 

739,030 

271,141 

20—  30 

955,589 

1,210,305 

443,184 

30—  40 

614,.337 

799,298 

272,135 

40—  50 

.399,909 

471,283 

167,622 

50—  60 

246,442 

276,959 

96,129 

60—  70 

146,096 

156,410 

52,021 

70—  80 

77,761 

52,624 

21,237 

80—  90 

23,001 

16,599 

6,007 

90—100 

2,584 

2,221 

985 

100  andl 
upwards ) 

167 

371 

245 

Total,... 

4,900,081 

6,791,152 

2,570,404 

The  proportions  of  these  quinquennial  ages  reduced  to  the  propor- 
tion of  100,000,  is  as  follows:— 


Ages. 


0—     5 

5—  10 

10—  15 

15—  20 

20—  30 
30—  40 
40—  50 
50—  60 
60—  70 
70—  80 
80—  90 
90—100 
100  and  I 
upwards  f 


Northern 
Division. 


14,718 

12,679 

11,324 

10,995 

19,501 

12,531 

8,159 

5,029 

2,981 

1,586 

469 

52 


Middle 
Division. 


18,323 

15,031 

12,224 

10,862 

17,822 

10,738 

6,939 

4,078 

2,303 

907 

244 

32 


Southern 
Division. 


18,840 

15,587 

12,800 

10,540 

17,202 

10,589 

6,521 

3,7.39 

2,023 

826 

233 

38 

9 


England  and 
Wales. 


13,240 

11,970 

10,890 

9,970 

17,800 

12,890 

9,590 

6,450 

4,400 

2,160 

590 

50 
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Or  to  reduce  these  nnmbers  still  further 


COdt. 


Age. 

Nortlicrn 
Division. 

Middle 
Division. 

.Southern 
Division. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Under  20 
20   to  40 
40    to  60 
60   to  80 
80  &  upwards 
Approximate  ) 
average  age    j 
Medium  age... 

49,716 

32,032 

13,188 

4,567 

424 

23-29  yrs. 

20  yrs.  li-  mths. 

56,440 

28,560 

11,017 

3,200 

28  U 

22  yrs. 
17  yrs.  4  mths. 

57,767 

27,791 

10,260 

2,849 

280 

19-44  yrs. 

16  yrs.  3  mths. 

46,000 

30,690 

16,040 

6,560 

The  decrement  per  cent,  of  the  wliite  population  of  the  United  States 
as  compared  witli  England  is  as  follows: — 


Ages. 

Northern 

Middle 

Southern 

England  and 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

Wales. 

0   to     5 

13-71 

16-31 

21-43 

) 

5  —  10 

10-82 

18-53 

17-88 

>     17-55 

10  —  15 

2-91 

10-99 

17-59 

J      14-10 

Increment. 

Increment. 

Increment. 

15  —  20 

77-30 

63-77 

63-45 

Decrement. 

Decrement. 

Decrement. 

20  —  30 

35  71 

38-09 

38-   6 

28-33 

30  —  40 

34-  9 

37-14 

38-  4 

25-59 

40  —  50 

38-37 

41-21 

42-65 

33-26 

50  —  60 

40-71 

43-49 

47-  9 

32-14 

60  —  70 

46-77 

59-96 

59-19 

50-  9 

70  —  80 

70-  3 

73-44 

71-  7 

73-02 

80  -^  90 

88-76 

86-61 

83-  6 

91-77 

90  —100) 
and  upwards) 

93-53 

71-33 

75-12 

Sanitary  Statistics  of  Dorchester  and  Brookline,  Massachusetts:  and  of 
Louisville  and  other  Towns  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  deaths  in  Dorchester  from  1817  to  1844  were  1767,  and  they  took 
place  at  different  a^cs,  in  different  conditions  of  life  as  follows: — 


RATIO  PER  CENT. 


Ages. 

Farmers. 

Merchants. 

Mechanics. 

Labourers. 

Total. 

luider  1  year 

9-0 

15-45 

22-19 

23-78 

18-44  1 

1  and  under  2 

3-4 

6-11 

6-48 

7-60 

6-22  \  42 

2    to     5 

6-44 

7-04 

8-22 

8-15 

775  J 

5  —  10 

0-75 

4-24 

4-23 

4-2 

3-73 

10  —  20 

4-16 

6-45 

6-48 

3-7 

5-32 

20  —  30 

11-74 

100 

8-47 

10-33 

100 

30  —  40 

4-92 

11-71 

8-72 

10-13 

9-56 

40  —  50 

7-95 

8-65 

6-73 

8-96 

8-2 

50  —  60 

9-47 

6-95 

7-48 

7-4 

7-58 

60  —  70 

14-39 

7-47 

8-47 

5-65 

8-2 

70  —  80 

12-50 

9-0 

8-47 

4-85 

8-2 

80  —  90 

12-87 

5-09 

3-24 

3-70 

5-43 

90  and  upwards 

2-27 

1-lH 

0-74 

1-35 

1-3 

1846.] 
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PER  CENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  TO  TOTAL  DEATHS. 


Age. 

Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 

Sheffield  in 
184U-41. 

Devon. 

Under  5 

32-41 

48-60 

30-59 

5  to  10 

3-73 

4-80 

4-31 

10  —  20 

5-32 

5-85 

5-28 

20  —  30 

1000 

6-10 

6-87 

30  —  40 

9-5(; 

5-97 

5-78 

40  —  50 

8-20 

7-02 

5-78 

50  —  60 

7 -58 

5-10 

6(i3 

60  —  70 

8-20 

6-73 

10-22 

70  —  80 

8-20 

5-89 

13-50 

80  —  90 

5-43 

1-71 

9-09 

90   and   ) 
upwards  J 

1-30 

0-12 

1-63 

From  this  table  drawn  up,  as  regards  Dorchester,  by  ]\Ir.  Jarvis,  it 
does  not  appear  that  proportions  of  deaths  at  the  age  specified,  are  to 
the  number  living  at  these  ages,  but  rather  to  the  number  of  deaths 
in  each  class;  as  for  example,  of  100  deaths  of  the  fiirming  class  12 
■were  at  ages  between  70  and  (SO,  while  of  the  same  number  of  deaths 
in  the  class  of  mechanics  only  3  were  of  those  ages. 


The  averawe  awe  at  death  was  as  follows:  — 


Number  of 
Deaths. 

Farmers 264 

Merchants,  &c 589 

Mechanics 401 

Labourers 513 

Total  and  average  ....  1,767 


Average  Age  at 

Death. 
45  years  8^  months. 
33      ,,     o         ,, 
29      „     6^       „ 
27     „     5i       „ 


32 


64 


The  sanitary  condition  of  Dorchester  is,  according  to   these  results, 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  large  towns  of  England. 

The  niunber  of  deaths  in  middle  adult  age,  shows  that  there  is  an 
acces.sion  of  an  immigrant  adult  po])ulati()n,  as  occurs  also  in  the  large 
towns  of  England;  and  the  smaller  })ro])ortion  of  aged  persons  com- 
pared with  Devon,  is  in  favour  of  an  oiiinion  that  the  salubrity  of  Dor- 
chester in  Massachusetts,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  county  of  Devon. 
The  larger  proportion  of  tlu;  deaths  of  aged  pensons  among  the  better 
conditioned  classes  of  society  in  Dorchester,  shows  also,  that  as  with  us 
the  jjrivate  hygiene  of  the  peo])le  has  a  very  considerable  influence  on 
the  mortality.  Thus  42  persons  of  the  total  deaths  Avere  aged  above 
60,  in  the  farmer  class,  while  only  \b  jjcr  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  labouring 
class  attained  that  age. 
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TROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

E'ujlilh  Ordinar J)  Meeting^   1845-6.     Monday^  \ 5th  June,  1846. 
The  followint^  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  Stat'sticil     Account     of    tlio    Pinvision.s    for    Paving,    Ligliting, 

Cleansing,   and    preventing    Nuisances   in    the   Streets    of  the 
Metropolis.     By  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

2.  Selections    from    Statistics    of    Batticaloa,      Ceylon.      By    Selby 

Taylor,  Esq. 

3.  Comparative  Statistics  of  the  Committals  for  Trial  in  London  and 

Birmingham,    and    in   England   and   Wales   respectively.      By 
II.  Knight,  Esq. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  LAST  QUARTER. 

"The  Quarterly  Returns  are  obtained  from  115  Districts,  sub-divided  into  576 
Sub-Districts.  Thirty-four  Districts  are  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  remaining  81 
Districts  comprise,  with  some  agricultural  Districts,  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
England.     The  population  was  G,579,f)93  in  1841." 

43,582  deaths  were  registered  in  the  s])ring  quarter  ending  June  30th— a  number 
greater  by  2,853  than  were  registered  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1815,  and 
4,731  more  than  in  the  June  quarter  of  1844.  The  mortality  was  little  lower  than 
in  the  preceding  mild  winter  quarter,  when  the  deaths  were  nearly  5000  less  than 
the  average.  The  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were  the  most  unhealthy. 
The  subjoined  Table  shows  that,  taking  the  whole  of  the  1 15  districts,  the  mortality 
was  above  the  average  in  the  spring  quarters  (ending  June  30th)  of  1839,  1840,  1846; 
and  below  the  average  in  the  spring  quarters  of  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845. 
There  was  an  evident  tendency  to  decline  through  the  8  years ;  but  in  184G  this  ten- 
dency was  counteracted,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  the  calculated  average. 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

Deaths  Registered  in  the  Junel 
(|uarters  of  H  years     ; 

Deaths  which  would  have  been 
registered    if  the    mortality 
had  been  uniform,  ami  the 
numbers  had  increased  from 
1S:$9  at  the  rate  of  1-75  per 
cent,  annually     

Unhf.ai.tiiv  Seasons. 

41,120 

41,903 

38,901 

38,441 

40,210 

38,851 

40,729 

43,583 

38,090 

38,757 

39,435 

10,125 

40,828 

41,542 

42,269 

43,009 

Difference  above  the  calculated  1 

3,030 

3,146 

573 

Hr.AMIIV    Sl-.ASONS. 

Difference  below  tlie  calculated ' 
number    

•• 

471 

l.OSI 

012 

2,691 

1,540 

The  inade(|uate  supplies  of  water  by  comiianics,  the  imperfect  sewerage  in  towns, 
the  open  drains  and  ditches,  and  the  general  neglect  of  cleanliness,  leave  everywhere 


1846.3 
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great  quantities  of  organic  matter  to  decay  and  putrify  in  the  midst  of  crowded  popu- 
lations. In  sucii  circumstances  the  mortality,  like  putrefaction,  is  always  increased 
when  the  temperature  is  hicjli ;  and  epidemics  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera 
prevail.  Many  thousands  of  the  people  of  England  were  carried  off  in  the  last  quarter 
by  these  diseases  and  others  of  the  zymotic  class. 

The  deaths  in  the  quarter  were  43,582.  If  the  mortality  had  not  I)ccn  liiglicr  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  poor  country  districts  where  the  air  is  purer,  the  deaths  in  the 
quarter  would  not  have  exceeded  33,000.  Witliin  tlie  last  three  niontlis  int  //lonsavd 
lives  have  been  destroyed  in  a  part  only  of  England  by  causes  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  may  be  removed. 

In  the  metropolis  the  deaths  at  the  close  of  June  from  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and 
common  cholera  rose  to  40  weekly,  and  liave  since  increased.  Nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at.  Notwithstanding  the  improvements  effected  when  tlie  cholera  was  last 
epidemic ;  the  foul  untrapped  sewers  and  the  ground  areas  of  the  best  streets  emit 
noisome  smells  and  volatile  poisons,  which  are  as  fatal  as  arsenic  to  a  certain  number 
of  persons.  London  is  surrounded,  too,  by  stagnant,  putrid  ditches,  as  some  cities 
are  by  walls.  It  would  be  well  not  to  wait  carelessly  until  cholera  reaches  the 
country,  but  to  "  look  before,"  remove  these  nuisances,  and  purify  the  reeking  atmos- 
phere, which  gives  the  disease  breath,  life,  and  being.  These  remarks  apply  with 
tenfold  force  to  Liverjiool,  Sheffield,  and  the  towns  of  the  North,  where  the  epidemics 
in  the  last  quarter  were  more  fatal  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  diseases  were 
in  proportion  to  the  population  at  least  one- third  part  more  numerous  tlum  in  London. 
The  prevailing  epidemics  are  mentioned  in  the  Registrars'  Notes,  to  which  I  refer  for 
much  useful  information. 

The  mean  temperat>ire  at  Greenwich  of  the  thirteen  weeks  ending  June  2'th  is 
5.5°'2  ;  which  is  2°'3  above  the  average  of  25  years,  and  3°"3  above  the  average  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1845.  The  temperature  is  very  little  above  the  temperature 
of  the  same  season  in  1844,  when  the  wheat  crop  was  so  abundant;  5i  inches  of  rain 
have,  however,  fallen  in  the  present  quarter,  and  the  winter  of  184C  was  of  extra- 
ordinary mildness,  while  the  winter  of  1844  was  of  more  than  the  average  severity. 
The  highest  point  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  Greenwich  was  87°'0  on  June 
20  ;  the  lowest  33°'3  ;  the  extreme  range  was  therefore  SS'^"/.  The  highest  point  in 
the  sun  was  116°-5,  the  lowest  on  the  grass  21°'0;  to  these  extremes,  differing  95°'5, 
vegetation  was  exposed.  The  temperature  of  the  Thames  was  59°"4  in  the  day,  58°',3 
in  the  night.  The  water  was  on  an  average  3°"7  warmer  than  the  air.  The  dew 
point  was  48°"3.  The  air  wanted  (i°'8  of  saturation,  and  was  much  drier  than  the  spring 
of  1845;  but  not  so  dry  as  the  same  season  of  1844.  The  sky  was  more  clouded 
than  in  1844  ;  and  there  was  less  wind.  In  the  spring  quarter  of  1844,  the  mean 
weekly  amount  of  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  was  9t8  miles;  in  the  same  quarter 
of  184G  it  was  only  655  miles.  The  barometer  was  29't)19  inches  in  1844,  and 
29-740  inches  in  1846. 

Deaths  in  the  Meiro^wlis  from  all  Causes,  exclusive  of  Violent  and 
Sudden  Deaths. 


Number  of  Weeks 

' 

2. 

.1. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

j 

104:^ 

884 

888 

910 

878 

848 

789 

808 

798 

868 

818 

802 

757 

75(3 

Spring  Quarter   ..■; 

( 

184(i 

96.0 

820 
40'4 

45  3 

8,'i2 
51-2 

785 
538 

820 

781 
50-C 

802 

804 
531 

812 
58-7 

776 

77G 
62-2 

817 

Mean  Teinporature" 

1845 

44-6 

44-5 

47-6 

64-1 

58-3 

1 

i(!4f; 

iC-V. 

45-5 

50  4 

455 

48-4 

55  2 

61-8 

54-2 

57'6 

64-6 

CO -4 

69-5 

612 

The  meteorological  changes  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  indicated  in  the 
table  of  country  observations,  with  which  1  have  been  favoured  by  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  there  mentioned. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Quarterly   Table  of  the  Mortality  in  115   of  the  Districts  of  England  {including  the 
Principal  Towns),  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  Registered  in  the  Quarters  ending 
June  2,0th  of  the  Four  Years  184.1-44-4.5-40. 


Pails  of 

Popiila- 
liiiii 
1841. 

Deaths  Registered  in  the 
Quarters  ending  June  30ili. 

i 

Parts  of 

Divisions  and 

Districts. 

Popnla- 
tion 
1841, 

Deaths  Rejiistered  in  the 
Quarters  ending  June  30lh. 

Divisions  and 

Years. 

ears. 

Districts. 

1843. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1816. 

Mftropolis*. 
West  J)istricts. . 
Nonh  Disiricis. . 
Central  Districts 
E.ist  Uistrict.s    . . 
South  Districts. . 

.301,326 
3fi6,303 
374,759 
393,247 
479,469 

1,805 
2,206 
2,304 
2,496 
2,810 

1.802 
2,191 
2,1144 
2,433 
3,001 

1,843 
2,130 

2,056 
2,389 
2,849 

1,694 

2,190 
2,032 
2,372 
2,983 

North  Midland 
Division. 

Leicester 

Lincoln     

Nottingham. . . . 

lUsford 

Derby     

Total    

North  Westeiii 
Division. 

Stockport 

Macclesfield    .. 
Great  Brough-] 
ton  (including 

Chester) '. 

Liverpool 

West      Derby 

(adjoining 

Liverpool)  ..  ) 
Hlackburn    .... 

Preston 

Koch.lale 

Bury    

B.dton    

Wijjan   

Prescotl    

CiLorllon   

Manchester 

.Sal  ford 

Ashton 

Total    

York  Division. 

Shertield    

Huddersfield   .. 

Halifax 

Bradford   

LeedsioHunslett 
Hull    

50,932 
36,110 
.53,080 
59,634 

35,015 

277 
21)5 
299 
325 
210 

332 

IKO 
325 
358 

209 

432 
202 
323 
S.-.0 

206 

305 
205 
310 

33y 

209 

Total* 

South  Eastern 
Division. 

Maidstone 

BriKhton 

Isle  of  Wight    .. 
Portsea  Island  . . 
Winchester  .... 
Windsor 

1,915,104 

.•?2,310 
46,742 
42,547 
53,036 
23,044 
20,502 

218,181 

17,051 
34,1.50 
19,701 
28,103 
31,767 
24,453 

11,621 

175 
292 
176 
334 
)00 
85 

11,471 

202 
217 
191 
31  i3 
116 
97 

11,267 

170 
218 
!94 
301 
140 
98 

11,271 

165 
302 
174 
375 
125 
96 

234,771 

85,672 
56,018 

49,085 

223,054 

88,052 

75,091 
77,189 
60,577 
77,496 
97,519 
66,032 
43,7;)9 
93,736 

192,408 
70,228 

173,964 

1,316 

511 
386 

291 

1,914 

558 

562 
507 
404 
492 
676 
477 
248 
610 

1,447 
493 

1,074 

1,404 

418 
336 

236 

1,547 

524 

460 
463 
407 
495 
(;|6 
486 
197 
540 
1,257 
417 
992 

1,513 

516 
363 

293 

1,614 

684 

526 

481 
466 
436 
641 
355 
234 
647 

1,326 
445 

1,381 

1,368 

621 
438 

312 

2,098 

Total   

Snuth.  Midland 
Division. 

St.  Albans 

Wycnnibe 

Oxford 

1,162 

60 
198 

85 
177 
177 
124 

1,186 

67 
229 

77 
224 
193 
155 

1,121 

83 
192 

86 
251 
180 
147 

1,237 

76 
129 
III 
l.W 
158 
125 

829 

638 

587 
475 

5;u 

Northampton   .. 

Bed  ford 

Cambridge     

654 
284 
705 

1,611 
539 

1,460 

Total    

155,226 

17,790 
25,254 
61,846 
24,031 

821 
99 

lis 

339 
102 

945 

105 
161 
343 
127 

939 

125 

178 
4116 
191 

755 

100 
171 
437 
133 

Colchester 

Jpswich 

Norwich 

Yarmoutli 

1,530,460 

85,076 
107,140 
109,175 
132,164 
168,667 
41,130 
47,779 

10,650 

534 
779 
679 
936 
1,117 
282 
298 

9,391 

464 
572 
606 
962 
936 
229 
267 

10,308 

513 
603 
626 
1,107 
1,177 
2p8 
297 

12,470 

852 
731 

Total    

South  Western 

Division. 

Devizes    

128,921 

22,1. SO 
23,3fc0 
3I,3,S3 
47,105 
36,.527 
4.S,062 
.50,100 
69,232 

658 

194 
105 
142 
185 
206 
2(13 
250 
373 

736 

118 
95 
186 
220 
209 
244 
221 
433 

900 

108 
135 
164 
231 
225 
21  i 
205 
416 

841 

123 

108 
181 
195 
184 
201 
208 
3'.)S 

807 
1,2(18 
1,087 

3.S6 

York 

293 

Total    

Northern  Division 

Sunderland 

tialeshead     

Tynemiiuth  .... 

Newcastle-on-  | 

T.V"«^ J 

Carlisle 

Cockermouih  . . 
Kendal 

Total    

If^'elsh  Division. 
Abergavenny  . . 
Pontypool    .... 
Mert'hyr  Tydvil 

Newtown  

Wrexham 

Holywell 

Anglesey  

Total 

Ditto,  exclu-1 
sive  of  the  [ 
Metropolis.! 

Grand  Total  . . 

Dorchester 

691,131 

.56,226 
38,747 
55,625 

71,850 

36,084 
35,67() 
34,694 

4,625 

333 

279 
308 

541 
195 
1.40 
208 

4,036 

307 
216 
256 

383 

197 
166 
187 

4,611 

:m 

237 
295 

429 

203 
174 
186 

5,314 

St.  Thomas     

Ply  month 

Kcdruth 

Penzance   

Bath 

452 
283 
423 

517 

'I'otal    

Western  Division. 
Bristol 

327,869 

64,298 
66,233 
38,920 
40,22i 
34,427 
21, .529 
27,130 
29,408 
86,028 
34,274 
80,722 
32,669 
l;«,187 
50,928 
31.028 

1,058 

384 
294 
188 
197 
196 
117 
172 
1,S5 
441 
191 
414 
219 
735 
276 
197 

1,726 

424 
427 
245 
191 
207 
139 
129 
169 
468 
174 
457 
201 
871 
298 
199 

1 ,695 

419 
375 
206 
198 
168 
118 
150 
279 
.551 
180 
541 
228 
859 
291 
187 

1,51)3 

379 
3.(8 
182 
177 
187 
1,S2 
139 
131 
5;l6 
220 
500 
243 
k42 
269 
164 

241 

218 
-.12 

Clifton 

328,902 

.50,834 
25,037 
52,.-64 
25,958 
39,542 
40,787 
38,105 

2,054 

312 

160 
264 
140 

266 
205 
128 

1,712 

332 
99 
560 
117 
219 
208 
110 

1,827 

352 
1,50 
462 
149 
214 
280 
191 

2,426 

Cheltenham  .... 

Hertford 

Shrewsbury    

Worcester 

Kidderminster. . 
Dudley 

358 
211 

4;« 

132 
244 

Wal.sall    

Wolverhampton 

220 

205 

Wolstanton 

liu  niingham 

273,127 
4,664,.589 

1,475 
28,595 

1,645 
27,380 

1,798 
29,462 

1,808 

Coventry 

.•Oil 

Total    

776,002 

4,176 

4,599 

4,750 

4,499 

6,579,693 

40,216 

38,851 

40,729 

4;5,582 

i 

*   Wandsworth  District  is  iiuindtd  in  the  return  for  the  Metropolis, 
t  The  last  quarter  in  the  Metropolis  ended  June  27th,  1846. 

i  Tlie  former  District  of  Leeds  is  now  divided  into  the  districts  of  Leeds  and  flunslet,  both  included  in  the 
present  return. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis,  shoivintj  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all 
Causes,  in  the  Quarters  ending  June  of  the  Four  Years,  18-1.3-4i-4:o-46. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


All  Causes 

Specified  Causes    

I.  Zymotic  (or  Epi-^ 
demic,  Endeniic,  ' 
and  Coiuaiiious)  ( 
Diseases J 

Sporadic  Diseases. 

II.  Diopsy, Cancer,  and  \ 
otiier  Diseases  of  ( 
uncei  lain  or  va-  ( 
riable  Seat ) 

III.  Diseases  ofilieBrain,) 

Spinal     Marrow,  > 
Nerves,anri  Senses  i 

IV.  Diseases      of      tiie  \ 

Eungs  and  of  the  ' 
otiier  Organs  of  | 
Kespiralion  ....  J 
V.  DiseasesoftlieHeart  ( 
and  Blood  Vessels  ) 
VI,  Diseases  of  the  Sto-  \ 
mach,  Liver,  and  ( 
other   Organs    of  [ 

Discstion    J 

VII.  Diseasesof  theKid-  ( 

neys,  &c I 

VIII.  Childbinli,  Diseases  ( 

ofilie  Uterus,  &c.  ) 

IX.    Khenmatisni,     Di 


Quarters  ending 
June. 


henrnatisni,     Dis-j 
cases  of  iheBont-s,> 

Joinis,  Ike ) 

he  Skin, 1 
Tissue,  > 


X.  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Cell, liar 

&c 

XI.  Old  Asie 

XII.  Violence, Privation, ) 
and  Intemperance / 


Small  Pox 

Measles , 

Scarlatina 

Hooping  Cough  . , 

Croup 

Thrush    

Diarrhoea  

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Influenza  

Ague    

Remittent  Fever.. 

Typhus  

Erysipelas 

Syphilis 

Hydroplif)bia   

Inflammation 

Hamorrliajje    .... 

Dropsy    

Abscess 

Noma 

Mortification    

Purpura 

Scrofula 

Cancer    

Tumour 

Gout    

Atrophy 

Debility 

Malformations    .. 
Sudden  Deaths    . . 


I8J3.    184J.    18-lft.    1846, 


11,621 
11,563 

2,431 


1,224 
1,861 

3,442 
323 

835 

91 
116 
104 

13 

8;i'j 
2/"4 


28 

388 

16 

'ii3 
1 

I3U 

« 

16 

102 

224 

lU 

]R4 


11,471 

11,43:J 


2,4,')  1 


1,209 
2,006 

3,229 
378 

84  7 

94 

99 

S2 


073 
352 


105 

4'>f> 

3/4 

2(»8 

32!) 

601 

62!) 

361 

by 

126 

47 

42 

oU 

83 

IX 

!■> 

8 

!) 

21 

2ri 

6 

3 

5 

4 

690 

455 

.W 

6,-i 

11 

19 

1 

42 
333 
20 

46 
3 

43 

170 

7 

19 

i;i7 


124 


11,267 
11,231 


1,885 


1,193 
1,938 

3,478 
419 

860 

125 
150 

85 


744 

329 


28 
329 

I 

60 

4 

41 

151 


11,271 
11,235 


1,787 


1,166 

1,987 

3,437 

405 

1,012 

133 
158 
134 

32 
491 
443 


364 
78 
30 


125 
16 

34 
9 

77 
191 

"16 

2.S5 

"47 
129 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


XI. 
Xll. 


,    Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus 

Apoplexy  

Paralysis     

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea    

Epilepsy 

Insanity     

Delirium  Tremens.. 

Disease    of  Brain,  1 

he / 

,    Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Bronchitis     

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia  

Hydrothorax   

Asthma 

Phthisis    or    Con-  I 
sumption ) 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  Sic. 
Teething 

Gastritis | 

Enteritis    j 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenterica. . 

Worms  

Ascites    

Ulceration  (of  In-  ( 
testines,  6cc.)  ..  J 

Hernia    

Colic  or  Ileus  

Intussusception  .... 

Stricture    

Haematemesis 

Disease      of      Sto-  | 

mach,  &c ) 

Disease  of  Pancieas 

Hepatitis   

.laundite    

Disease  of  l-iver,  ic. 
Disease  of  Spleen  .. 

Nephritis  

Ischuria     

Diabetes 

Cystitis 

Stone 

Stricture    

Disease  of  Kidneys,  } 

Sec J 

Childbirth 

Paramenia 

Ovarian  Dropsy  .... 
Disease  of  I'terus, ) 

4cc / 

Anhriiis    

Kheumatism    

Disease  of  Joints,  1 

&c .'; 

Carbuncle 

Phleumon 

Ulcer 

Fistula   

Disease  of  Skin,  &c. 

Old  Age 

Intemperance 

Privation 

Violent  Deaths   

Causes  not  specified 


Quarters  ending 
June. 


176 

485 


219 
540 


II 

27 
190 

30 
840 

56 
191 

1,884 

213 
21 
8 
294 
199 

169 
21 

104 
2 
16 


6 
4 
839 
4 
4 

26(; 


1844. 

1845. 

1.53 

144 

497 

4:.6 

2W4 

252 

213 

191 

614 

641 

7 

/ 

2 

3 

55 

49 

18 

16 

29 

23 

124 

156 

17 

12 

23 

14 

194 

272 

19 

28 

715 

869 

67 

54 

161 

203 

1,838 

1,819 

195 

207 

29 

29 

14 

II 

335 

379 

165 

163 

(  11 

19 

1169 

143 

21* 

37 

125 

128 

6 

4 

17 

14 

673 
13 


31 
62 
.3 

4 
5 
II 
744 
15 
3 
311 


147 

443 

329 

246 

514 

5 

1 

90 

29 

33 

150 

28 
16 

510 
40 

70,5 
47 

150 

1,850 

141 
20 
II 

3-4 

114 
20 

106 
64 

202 
22 
24 

40 
28 
39 
18 
11 
16 

82 

1 

48 
30 
1.'.4 
3 
II 


491 
20 
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REVENUE. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Recemie  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ending  5th  July,  1845  and  1840  ;  showi7ig  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — {Continued  from  page  18i).) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

Years  ending  5th  July. 

1845. 

184G. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs 

£ 

19,807,044 

12,074,999 

6,846,883 

4,228,441 

5,261,954 

679,000 

125,000 

658,819 

£ 

17,688,461 

12,025,112 

6.988,940 

4,229,899 

5,183,912 

794,000 

100,000 

1,384,090 

£ 

142,057 
1,458 

115,000 

725^277 

£ 
2,118,583 

Excise    

49,887 

Stamps  

Taxe.s 

Property  Tax     

Post  Office 

78,042 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

25,000 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  .... 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys  . 
Repayments  of  Advances.... 

49,082,140 
410,145 
975,571 

48,394,420 

215,523 

1,446,140 

983,792 
470,569 

2,271,512 
194,622 

Total  Income 

51,067,856 

50,056,083 

1,454,361 

2,460,134 

Deduct  Increase 1,454,361 

Decrease  on  the  Year 1,011,773 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

Quarters  ending  5th  July. 

184.^ 

184G. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs     

£ 

4,499,548 

2,965,684 

1,837,076 

2,000,567 

909,991 

155,000 

30,000 

13,652 

£ 
4,523,391 
3,104,711 
1,730,495 
2,006,427 
1,009,162 
181,000 

458,001 

£ 

23,843 

139,027 

5,860 
99,171 
26,000 

444,349 

£ 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

106,581 
30  000 

Miscellaneous    

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  .... 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys 
Repayments  of  Advances  .... 

12,411,518 

29,262 

182,354 

13,013,187 

73,939 

111,607 

738,250 
44,677 

136,581 

70,747 

Total  Income 

12,623,134 

13,198,733 

782,927 

207,328 

Deduct  Decrease  207,328 


Increase  on  the  Quarter 


575.599 


Consolidated  Fund  Operations, — The  total  income  brouorht  to  this 
account  in  the  quarter  ondinn;  .5tli  July,  1846,  was  13,211,203^.;  the 
total  charge  upon  it  was  7,42.3,6.51/. ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  .5, 785, .'5.52/. 
The  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  tlie  charge  on  the  Con- 
solidated V\im\  for  the  (piartcr  (aiding  .0th  A])ril,  1846,  and  ])aid  off 
out  of  the  growing  produce  of  that  fund  for  the  quarter  ending  5tii  Jnlv, 
1846,  after  deducting  fJOO.UOO/.  ])aid  oft"  out  of  tlu;  Sinking'j'^inil,  was 
l,.'»5.'3,7r>9/.  The  probahle  amount  of  Ivxcliecpier  IJilLs  r('(|uind  to 
meet  the  charge  on  tlie  (Consolidated  Fund  in  the  quarter  ending  5th 
July,  1846,  is  stated  at  ?l)f»..'J44/. 
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CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Rate 
of  Dufi/  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  during  each  Week  of  the  Second  Quarter 
o/184(!;  together  with  the  Average  Prices  for  the  tvholc  Quarter. — {Continued  from 
p.  190.) 


Duties  on  Wheat 

AVlicat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Date  of 

per  Quarter. 

Returns 

of  preced- 

From 

received  .at 

Aggrfgalc 

ing  Prices. 

From 

British 

the  Corn 

Weekly 

Aurage 
of  Six 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

rcKiilatinR 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Office, 

Average 

Weeks 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Duties  for 

Coun- 

sions 

1846. 

recilLiting 
Duty. 

the  Week 
ensuing. 

tries. 

out  of 
Europe. 

■Weeks  ending 

181(). 

s. 

,1. 

n.     d. 

.^.    d. 

».    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

.s.     d. 

.<:.     d. 

.5.     </. 

April       4  . 

.'55 

!) 

54   11 

:!()     7 

22     6 

33     7 

34  10 

34     2 

April    9 

18     0 

11   . 

50 

0 

55     3 

30     9 

22     9 

33     4 

35     1 

33     8 

10 

17     0 

18  . 

55 

10 

55     6 

30     5 

22     9 

35     5 

34     9 

34     5 

23 

17     0 

2.i  . 

55 

6 

55     7 

30     1 

23     4 

33     7 

34  10 

33  10 

30 

17     0 

May        2  . 

50 

5 

55  10 

29     8 

23     7 

32     5 

34  11 

33  10 

Mav     7 

17     0 

9  . 

50 

8 

50     0 

29     7 

23     9 

33     6 

35     8 

34     7 

14 

10     0 

10  . 

57 

0 

50     3 

29     4 

24     1 

33     5 

35   11 

34  11 

21 

10     0 

23  . 

55 

5 

56     2 

28  10 

23    8 

34     6 

36     0 

34     6 

28 

10     0 

30  . 

53 

4 

55     9 

28     4 

23     9 

32     4 

.35   10 

34     2 

Juno     4 

17     0 

June       6  . 

52 

10 

55     3 

27     8 

23     4 

32  10 

35  10 

34  10 

11 

17     0 

13  . 

52 

0 

54     7 

27     1 

23     8 

32     4 

35     S 

34     9 

18 

18     0 

20  . 

51 

5 

53     8 

27     3 

23     3 

33     4 

36     4 

32     0 

25 

18     0 

27  . 

52 

2 

52  10 

27     4 

23     6 

32     7 

37     6 

35     0 

July     2 

5     0 

Average  of  1 

theQiiartor  ) 

54 

7 

28  11 

23     4 

33     3 

35     8 

31     2 

1 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  Wheat-Flour  imported  in  each  of  the  Months  ending 
bth  April,  5th  May,  and  Uh  June,  1846;  the  Quantities  upon  which  Duties 
have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the  same  Months;  and  the  Quan- 
tities remaining  in  Bond  at  the  close  of  them. — {Continued  from  p.  190.) 


WHEAT. 


Months 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's  end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1840 
6tli  April 
oth  May 
5th  June 

qrs. 
117,172 
138,351 

178,801 

qrs. 
619 
313 
1,219 

qrs. 
117,791 
1 38,094 
180,020 

qrs. 

882 
4,008 
1,837 

qrs. 
3,341 
1,572 
1,463 

qrs. 
4,223 
6,180 
3,300 

qrs. 
1,226,903 
1,338,311 
],476,.521 

qrs. 

2,872 
1,014 
1,401 

qrs. 
1,229,775 
1,339.955 
1,477,922 

WHEAT-FLOUR. 


^lonths 
ending. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's  end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1840 
5tli  A]iril 
6th  May 
6th  June 

cwts. 
121,177 
2II,7:U 

!90,72;i 

cwts. 
5,517 

1,100 
I3,.52S 

cwts. 
120,09! 
210,131 

20  1,2IH 

cwls. 
1,326 
1,3SS 
1,112 

cwts. 

27,691 

30,424 

20,354 

cwts. 
29,017 
31,812 
21,100 

cwts. 

898,615 
1,105.004 
1,291.111 

cwts. 
43,258 

1!,:«I8 
7, -5  7  2 

cwts. 
941,773 

1,119,402 

1,2118,083 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


An  Account,  2Jurstiani  to  the  Act  of  the  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32,  for  the 
Weeks  ending  on  Saturday,  the  2Wi  April,  the  28rd  May,  and  20th 
June,  1846. — {Continued  from  p,  191.) 


Issue 

Departmknt. 

Weeks  ending, 

25th  April,  1846. 

23rd  May,  1846. 

20th  June,  1846. 

27,049,510 

£ 
27,706,865 

£ 
29,005,160 

11,015,100 
2,981,900 

11,250,SSI) 
1,792,030 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

11,782,453 
1,924,412 

11,015,100 
o  q.s^.j  qoo 

JO  .502  403 

2  412  757 

Total   

27,049,510 

27,706,865 

29,005,160 

Banking  Department. 


14,553,000 
3,361,570 
2,698,953 

16,978,110 
962,415 

14  553  000 

14,553,000 
3,-396,774 
7  313  539 

Rest     

3,426,036 

4,809,183 

15,947,268 

970,461 

Other  Deposits    

15,293,909 
832,981 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills    

Total 

38.557,054 

39,705,948 

41, .390,203 

Govemmpnt  Securities,  including  Dead  1 

Weight  Annuilies J 

Otlicr  Securities 

Notes   

13,528,005 

17,884,532 

6,488,140 

656,317 

12,988,065 

18.236,480 

7,774,925 

706,478 

13,090,946 

17,984,603 

9,631,235 

683,419 

Total 

38,557,054 

39,705,948 

41,390,203 

COUNTRY    BANK.?. 


Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  of  Country  Banks,  lohich 
have  been  in  Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several 
Banks,  or  Classes  of  Banks,  by  ivhich  issued  in  each  part  of  the  Kinqdom, 
during  the  iveeks  ending  2dth  April,  2Zrd  May,  and  20th  June,  1840. — 
( Contin ued  from  p.  191.) 


Banks. 

•2:<t[i  April, 
1846. 

2.)rd  May, 
1846. 

20th  .June, 
1846. 

England — Private  Banks    

•loint  Stock  Banks      

Scotland — Chartered,     Private,     and    ) 

.Toint  Stock  Bank.s / 

Ireland — Bank  of  Ireland 

4,742,396 
3,301,967 

3,096,317 

4,355,025 

3,217,298    . 

1,650,131 
3,2ti  1,489 

3,401, ."82 

4,059,400 

3,062,680 

4,457,140 
3,1 28,  ICO 

3,508.055 

4,119,850 

2,853,176 

Private    and    Joint     Stock     1 
Bank.s j 

Total 

|S,713,003 

18.711.0,S5 

18,(100,111  1 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


[October,  184G. 


All  Anrilj/sis  of  the  Bankruptcies  in  Enpland  and  JValcs,  (jazetfed  in  each 
Month  of  the  Quart' r  cndiiifj  June ',\0,  184(1;  showitig  the  Counties  and 
Branches  of  Jndastrj/  in  which  the]/  have  occurred, — {Contimied  from  p. 
192.) 


COUNTIES. 


Metropolis 


Bedford 

Berks     

Bucks 

Cambridge     

Cheshire     

Cornwall     

Cumberland  

Derby     

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford    

Hertford    

Huntingdon  

Kent  

Lancashire 

Leicester    

Lincoln  

Middlesex    (exclusive) 

of  t!ie  INIetropolis)   / 

Monmouth 

Norfolk  

Northampton 

Northumberland    

Nottingham   

Oxford   

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset      (including! 

Bristol)  j 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey   (exclusive  of  | 

the  Metropolis         / 

Sussex    

Warwick    

"Westmoreland  

Wilts 

Worcester 

York  (East  Riding)  .... 

,,     (North  Riding) 

,,  (West  Riding  .... 
Wales 


Total 


31 


119 


24 


151 


33 


128 


Agriculture  and  connected 
Trades. 

Farmers    

Agricultural      Implement        ) 

Makers,  &c ) 

Corn  Factors  

Millers  and  Malsters 

Hop  Merchants  

Brewers    

Horse  and  Cattle  Dealers,  and| 

Woolstaplers     f 

Mining  and  connected  Trades. 

Mining  Firms 

Blasting  Works  

Manvfactnres. 

Woollen  Manufacturers 

Cotton  ,,  

Linen  ,,  

Silk  „  

Printers  anil  Dyers 

Lace  Manufacturers    

Hosiery  ,,  

Hardware       ,,  

Earthenware ,,  

Glass  ,,  

I'aper  ,,  

Builders  

Miscellaneous  Manufacturers.... 

Commerce. 

Bankers  and  Merchants 

Shipowners,  Warehousemen,  I 
Brokers,  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  generally I 

Retail  and  Handicraft  Trades. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Corn  and  Hay  Dealers    

Innkeepers  and  Victuallers 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  .... 
Dealers    in    Grocery,    Drugs,! 

and  Spices / 

Makers    of,  and    Dealers    in,  1 

Clothing    / 

IVIakers    of,   and    Dealers    in,) 

Furniture  / 

Coach  Builders    

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

14 

15 

11 

7 

10 

2(5 

2 

2 

2 

8 

/ 

1 

3 

U 

18 

6 

10 

4 

2 

1 

1 

20 

3!) 

119 

151 

128 
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DECEMBER,  1846. 


Statistical  Account  of  the  Constitution  and  Operation  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  the  Metropolis.  By  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Barrister 
at  Late,  Honorary  Secretary. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  20th  April,  1846.] 

The  most  ancient  offices,  purely  of  police,  now  existing  in  the 
metropolis,  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  coroner  of  the  city,  and 
the  coroners  of  the  several  counties  into  whicli  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs  extend.  The  coroner  for  the  city  receives  his  appointment 
from  the  Common  Council,  and  is  sworn  in  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
on  his  first  election.  He  is  generally  an  attorney;  and  latterly  has 
been  also  clerk  to  the  sitting  magistrates  at  Guildhall.  He  is  coroner 
for  both  the  city  and  Southwark. 

Some  inhabitants  of  Southwark,  at  the  time  of  a  recent  vacancy, 
petitioned  the  Common  Council  that  a  separate  coroner  might  be 
appointed  for  Southwark;  the  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
but  not  com]ilied  with.  From  another  quarter  there  was  a  petition 
that  the  ])ersou  to  be  appointed  might  be  a  medical  man;  and  the 
opponent  of  the  present  officer  was  a  physician,  who  had  published 
some  discussions  on  Forensic  Medicine,  and  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  tiiat  science  at  University  College. 

The  Common  Council  have  been  accustomed  to  appoint  the  city 
solicitor  to  be  deputy-coroner,  in  the  absence  or  default  of  the  prin- 
cipal; but  the  legal  effi^ct  of  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  subject  to  very 
great  doubts. 

The  coroner  executes  the  visual  functions  of  a  coroner  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  throughout  the  municipal  borough  of  Southwark, 
including  tlie  Temple,  Whitefriars,  and  both  the  St.  Bartholomews, 
but  not  the  Clink  or  Ely  Place.  He  does  not,  however,  in  Southwark, 
execute  writs  in  which  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  interested.  If  a 
cause  occurred,  in  which  the  bailiff  of  Southwark  was  interested,  tlie 
writ  would  be  executed  by  the  coroner.  As  coroner,  he  has  to  attend 
the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  and  the  Surrey  Assizes. 

The  river  Thames  is  within  the  coroner's  jurisdiction  on  the  London 
and  Southwark  sides  of  the  middle  of  the  stream,  so  far  respectively  as 
they  are  ojiposite  to  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Lontbn  and  the  horouyh  of 
Southwark^ . 

His  fees  and  allowances,  in  1833,  amounted  to  2.38/.  13s.,  of  which 

*  Uf])ort  of  the  CiTporatiou  ConimitsioiK-rs,  pji.  \'o,  88. 
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2ilO  C<ni!tldttl,'iua  (liid  Operartoii  of  the  [[Deo. 

all  but  7*".  was  ilerlved  from  the  city's  casli*.  In  1842,  liowevor,  tlio 
total  expcnsos  of  this  olHce  drew  the  sum  of  f)24/.  2s.  Hil.  from  the 
city's  cash,  in  great  part  owiiiif  to  the  Corporation  being  called  upon  to 
reimburse  the  coroner  iu  the  expenses  (amounting  to  .528/.  .'>s.  Htl.) 
incurred  by  liim  under  1  Vic.  c.  fi8;  his  own  fees  amounting  in  the 
year  ending  2})th  September,  1842,  to  only  :]i)ol.  I7.y.  The  increased 
charge  of  tliis  office  has  indeed  embcddened  the  Corporation  to  talk  of 
levying  a  county  rate  u])on  the  city  to  meet  it! 

Clfj/  Police  Court/). 

The  aldermen,  niouldcd  into  modern  justices  of  the  ]icaec,  next 
prefer  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  police-magistrates  of  the  city, 
which,  at  least  in  theory,  they  actually  are.  The  Recorder,  though 
likewise  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  fully  occupied  with  his  judicial 
functions.  The  aldermen  all  act  as  police-magistrates,  but  tlie  one 
who  is,  for  the  time  being.  Lord  Mayor,  alone  sits  daily.  His  duties 
as  a  magistrate  of  police  are  by  far  the  most  onerous  of  all  which  he 
has  to  discharge,  though  by  no  means  the  most  expensive. 

"  The  whole  of  the  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  line  passing 
nearly  north  and  soutli,  tlirougli  Queen  Street  and  King  Street.  All 
cases  requiring  the  interference  of  a  justice,  which  occur  to  the  east- 
ward of  this  line,  are  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  sits  for  the 
])urj)ose  daily  (with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  relief  by  other 
aldermen)  at  the  Justice  Room  in  the  Mansion  House.  If  a  second 
magistrate  be  required  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  he  must  be 
sent  for:  this  can  generally  be  done  without  much  delay;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  securing  regular  attendance 
in  such  cases.  AVitii  respect  to  such  cases  as  require  the  presence  of 
two  magistrates,  the  sitting  alderman  at  Guildhall  is  requested  to 
attend  at  the  Mansion  House,  twice  in  the  week,  to  assist  the  l^ord 
Mayor  in  disposing  of  them.  The  cases  to  the  westward,  which  we 
believe  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  others,  are  referred  to  the  sitting 
aldermen  at  Guildhall.  Sometimes,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  is  pre- 
vented by  other  public  business  from  attending  at  the  Justice  Room  in 
the  Mansion  House,  cases  arc  transferred  from  thence  to  Guildhall, 
and  heard  by  the  magistrate  sitting  there.  A  considerable  ])art 
of  the  duty  connected  with  this  department  arises  from  private  a})])li- 
cations,  which  are  continually  made  to  the  Lord  ]\Iayor,  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator and  adviser.  These  applications,  though  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  .Mayor's  legal  authority,  are  very  common, 
and  occui)y  a  ])art  of  his  time  which  lias  been  estimated  at  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  everyday.  There  appears  to  have  existed  anciently 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  jurisdiction  of  reconcilement  in  the  city, 
in  which  the  last-mentioned  i)ractice  probably  originated.  Such  cases 
are  usually  heard  before  the  daily  sittings  in  the  Justice  Room,  which 
commence  at  noon,  and  last  about  three  hourst." 

"  By  stat.  4^  Eliz.  c.  2,  §  8,  the  alderman  of  every  ward  may,  in 
his  ward,  transact  such  business  as  requires  two  magistrates  in  other 

*  Rcj)oi-t  of  tlie  Revenue  Coinmitt.v'  of  the  Common  Council  in  18;)G;  Returns 
of  Officers,  No.s.  22  and  77. 

t  Report  of  the  Corporation  Commissioners,  p.  /7. 
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cases.  This  is  not  much  acted  upon.  The  functions  of  the  aldermen, 
in  their  several  wards,  eml)race  a  general  su])erintendence  of  the  police 
and  internal  regulations  of  the  ward,  and  the  duty  of  presiding  at  the 
Wardmotes.  All  this  class  of  duties,  however,  except  the  presiding 
on  St.  Thomas's-day  at  the  "Wardmote,  may  be  executed  by  the 
de])uty,  and  is  so  in  the  greater  niuuber  of  cases.  But  the  practice  of 
the  ditl'erent  wards  is  various"'." 

Tiie  labours  of  the  aldermen  as  sitting-magistrates  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  attendance  at  the  Guildliall,  in  rotation.  Two  are  in 
attendance  every  Saturday;  and  under  the  recent  statute  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  police  courts  of  the  metropolis,  (2  &  3  Vic.  c.  84,)  any 
two  aldermen  In  London  are  invested,  in  addition  to  their  ancient 
authority,  Avith  all  the  powers  given  to  each  of  the  police-magistrates 
Avithout  the  limits  of  the  city. 

The  mayor,  and  all  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  chair,  are  justices 
of  Southwark,  by  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.  This  containing,  how- 
ever, no  noil  introinittant  clause,  the  comity  magistrates  of  Surrey  have 
concurrent  jiirisdiction.  Indeed,  imtil  1814,  the  whole  of  the  business 
"was  transacted  by  the  county  justices.  This  occasioned  repeated 
petitions  to  the  Common  Council,  and  a  Committee  of  that  body 
liaving  presented  a  report  in  1814,  an  arrangement  Avas  made  by  which 
two  of  the  fpialified  aldermen  were  made  acting  magistrates  for  South- 
Avark,  under  the  name  of  Justices  of  the  Bridge  Ward.  Their  appoint- 
ment was^in  form  merely  a  request  to  act,  made  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen ; 
and  they  received  -iOOL  per  aimum  each,  in  consideration  of  Avhich 
they  alternately  attended  for  a  week  together,  on  every  day  in  the 
Ave'ek,  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Southwark.  The  business  ordinarily  lasted 
three  liours;  and  latterly  there  was  one  day  in  every  Aveek  upon  Avhich 
they  arranged  to  be  both  in  attendance,  for  the  transaction  of  business 
requiring  the  presence  of  two  magistrates,  as  now  at  the  Guildhall  on 
Saturdays. 

After  the  institution  of  the  new  police,  however,  and  the  ])assing 
of  the  recent  statutes  Avhich  regulate  the  police  courts  of  the  metro- 
polis, it  Avas  found  tliat  tiie  aldermen  acting  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Soutliwark  had  no  right  to  act  in  the  case  of  summary  convictions, 
mider  2  &  3  Vic,  c,  47,  §  T*!;  and  that  (inasmuch  as  all  summonses 
and  warrants  to  be  issued  in  any  criminal  proceedings  in  the  metropo- 
litan ]j(dice  district,  which  has  included  Southwark  from  the  hrst, 
must  be  executed  by  the  constables  of  the  metropwlitan  police  force) 
their  ])0\vers  to  act  effectively  as  maoistrates  out  of  sessions,  in  cri- 
minal proceedings,  Avas  virtually  taken  away,  although  there  still 
remained  a  right  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace  in  sessions,  in  cases 
respecting  the  poor  laws,  or  in  civil  matteist. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  it  appeared  that  the  attendance  of  a 
magistrate  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Snuthwark  could  be  discontinued 
Avitiiout  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Coiporation 
enjoy  mider  their  various  charters,  it  Avas  determined  forthwith  to 
al)oli>h  the  office  of  Justices  of  the  Bridge  Ward,  and  close  tiie  jxilice 
court  at  the  Town  Hall.     Snuthwark  is  now,  therefore,  as  exclusively 

*  Re  lort  of  the  Corporation  Commissioners,  p.  77. 

t  (^piniDiis  of  Attorney  ;iiil  .Suhcitor-Geiieral,  tlic  City  L;uv  Officers,  and  !^i^ 
AViiliuiu  Folktt,  Minutes  of  Common  Council,  p.  17'J. 
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under  the  charge  of  the  metropolitan  police-magistrates  (being  included 
within  the  Union  Hall  districts),  as  it  is  exclusively  under  the  charge 
of  the  Metropolitan  Couiniissioncrs  for  the  administrative  purposes  of 
police. 

Attached  to  the  justice-room  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  to  the 
justice-room  at  the  Guildhall,  are  a  clerk  and  assistant-clerk,  appointed 
during  pleasure  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  The  clerk  of  each  justice- 
room  executes  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  magistrate's  clerk,  except 
that  he  leaves  parish  business  and  a  few  other  duties,  such  as  the 
taking  of  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  making  out  of 
commitments  on  summary  conviction,  to  his  assistant.  In  attend- 
ance on  the  salaried  justices  in  South wark,  there  was  also  a  paid 
clerk, — so  long  as  their  jurisdiction  was  exercised, — disposing  of  doubt- 
ful cases  by  a  summary  conviction,  and  sending  only  those  of  certain 
guilt  for  the  larger  penalties  of  the  higher  court.  The  misgiving  of 
the  Common  Council  as  to  the  character  of  police  justice  in  the  city, 
is  shown  by  their  recommendation  to  the  Government,  on  occasion  of 
the  inquiries  of  the  Corporation  Commissioners,  "  that  the  aldermen 
should  not  be  justices  until  they  have  served  the  office  of  sheriff. 
Some  further  insight  into  the  character  of  the  city  police  courts  will 
be  derived  from  comparison  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  metropolis. 

The  amount  of  fees,  fines,  and  penalties  levied  and  received  in 
1835,  at  the  Mansion  House  was  44.9^.  5s.  Ad.,  and  at  the  Guildhall, 
and  in  the  Police  Committee  of  Aldermen,  4867.  10.?.  2d.,  of  Avhich 
sums  the  amounts  received  in  fees,  409/.  \5s.  id.,  and  222/.  7s.  Sd. 
were  paid  into  the  city's  cash,  the  fines  being  applied  as  directed  by 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  they  were  levied,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  39/.  195.  6d.  to  a  police  relief  fundt. 

The  total  charged  in  the  City  accounts  for  1842,  under  the  head  of 
Magistracy  and  Police,  amounts  to  17,898/.  Gs.  5d.,  but  of  this  sum 
10,047/.  18s.  was  expended  on  the  police,  and  1,326/.  5s.  6d.  is  the 
charge  for  marshals  and  marshalmen ;  the  remainder,  therefore, 
6,514/.  2*.  lid.  is  the  actual  charge  for  the  justice-rooms  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  Guildhall,  which  includes  1,416/.  lis.  Sd.  paid  to 
the  City  Solicitor,  on  account  of  business  under  the  directions  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  in  respect  of  magistracy  and  police,  and 
2,642/.  Os.  6d.  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  several 
parishes  in  the  City  of  London,  for  expenses  in  removing  Scotch 
and  Irish  paupers,  under  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  c.  40,  per  order 
of  Sessions. 

Metropolitan  Police  Courts. 

In  its  magistracy,  as  in  its  police,  the  city  was  greatly  iu  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  until  a  very  recent  period.  Tlie  charter 
of  the  23rd  of  Henry  VI.  and  20th  of  Henry  VII.,  give  power  to  the 
mayor  to  name  to  the  chancellor  two  aldermen  to  bo  justices  of  peace, 
one  for  South  wark  and  the  other  for  Middlesex.  As  late  as  1678  he 
seems  to  have  presented  justices  for  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  the  Liberty  of  Westminster.     This  was  apparently  the  last  in- 

*  Resolutions  of  the  IGtli  of  June,  1S36,  No.  13. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  Sess.  1836,  No.  323. 
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stance  of  the  exertion  of  this  privilooo  on  the  part  of  tlie  mayor'"'. 
Beyond  iXm  limits  of  the  City  and  tlie  Borough  there  were,  therefore,  in 
tlie  metropolis,  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  no  acting 
magistrates  but  those  named  in  the  ordinary  commissions  of  the 
several  contiguous  counties,  of  the  narrow  Liberty  of  the  Tower,  and 
of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  in  which  latter,  however, 
the  county  magistrates  of  Middlesex  were  not  excluded  from  exercising 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  In  the  days  of  trading  justices  and  blood- 
money  thief-takers,  the  city  must,  therefore,  have  presented  a  most 
favourable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  metropolis.  But  the  disorders 
of  the  metropolis  having  become  such  as  the  Government  could 
no  longer  permit,  limited  boards  of  stii:)endiary  magistrates  were 
created,  ]iossessing  a  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  that  of  the  magis- 
trates of  AVestminster,  of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  county  magistrates  in 
Middlesex.  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  That  of  Bow-street  was  first 
established;  seven  others  in  1792,  and  the  Thames  Police  Office  in 
1800.  Two  others  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  have  recently  been  added,  A  succession  of  statutes  have  been 
passed  for  their  regulation;  and  those  by  which  they  are  at  present  go- 
verned are  the  2nd  and  3rd  Vict.,  c.  71,  and  3rd  and  4th  Vict.,  c.  84. 
By  these  statutes  Her  Majesty  in  Council  is  empowered,  from 
time  to  time,  to  extend  and  alter  the  districts  of  the  police  courts  of 
the  metropolis,  so  that  they  be  confined  witinn  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  and  to  appoint  any  number  not  exceeding  twenty-seven 
magistrates,  who  must  be  barristers  of  seven  years'  standing,  or  of 
four  years'  standing  above,  and  three  xmder  the  bar,  as  special  pleaders. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is  to  appoint  the 
requisite  clerks,  ushers,  door-keepers,  and  messengers ;  and  the  receiver 
of  the  metropolitan  police  is  to  act  as  receiver  for  these  courts.  The 
salary  of  the  magistrates  is  not  to  exceed  1,200^.,  that  of  the  chief 
clerks  .500/.,  or  that  of  the  second  clerk  of  each  court  300/.;  the 
expenses  of  all  the  establishments  being  defrayed  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  The  mainstrates  are  to  attend  from  ten  in  the  Tuornin'j 
until  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  one  of  them  mav  ])crform  anv  act 
directed  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justieo.  exce]it  at  pettv  sessions. 
The  magistrates  are  to  meet  rpiarterly,  to  report  to  the  Secretarv  of 
State,  who  may  make  rules  for  conducting  the  business  of  tlie  .eeveral 
courts.  Process  in  respect  of  any  iiiatters  ari:iing  within  the  m('tro|io- 
litan  police  district  n(>ed  not  be  endorsed.  Persons  not  ajipfarintr  on 
summons  may  be  l)rought  u])  by  warrant,  or  warrant  iiiav  be  jirst 
issued.  The  magistrates  may  enforce  the  attciidance  of  witnesses. 
lOxtensivc  powers  are  given  in  seareliing  for  and  restoring  stolen  "roods, 
and  the  proceeds  of  those  unclaiuie'l  are  to  go  to  the  receiver.  The 
magistrates  may  award  costs  on  liearing  cliarges,  and  order  amends  for 
frivolous  informations.  They  may  also  reduce  the  share  of  penalties  to 
informers,  and  mitigate  them  to  any  extent,  exce))t  when  they  are 
imj)osed  by  revenue  laws,  where  the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  Excise,  or  Stamps  is  required.  Enlarged  powers  are 
given  to  remand  prisoners,  or  enlarge  them  on  recognizance.  Disputes 
about  wages  for  labour  done  by  bargemen,  lightermen,  watermen, 
ballastmen,  (except  Trinity  ballastmen,)  coal-whippers,  coal-porters 

*  Report  of  Corporation  Commissioners,  p.  77. 
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sailors,  limipers,  rifjjrors,  sliipwriglits,  caulkers,  or  other  lal)Onrcrs  wlio 
work  for  hire  on  tlie  Thames  or  its  shores  and  their  em])loyers,  may 
1)0  determined  by  the  iioliee-mat;istrates,  provided  the  sum  in  question 
does  not  exc(>ed  f)/.  Power  is  also  ffiven  to  order  compensation  for 
wilful  damage  by  tenants  ;  to  d(>al  sujnmarily  with  cases  of  oppressive 
distresses;  to  order  the  delivery  of  goods  unlawfully  detained  froTn  their 
owners;  and  to  order  the  cleansing  of  any  liouse  in  a  dangerously 
filthy  state.  No  other  justice  than  a  police-magistrate  is  to  take  fees 
within  the  police  district,  under  a  penalty  of  100^.,  and  the  fees  taken 
by  the  police-magistrates  on  process  are  fixed.  Proceedings  on  in- 
formation are  regulated,  and  the  fees,  with  the  produce  of  certain 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  are  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  each  court  to  the 
receiver.  An  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  is  given  in  all  cases  where 
11  fine  above  3^.,  or  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  month,  is  awarded. 
Any  two  justices  within  the  city  of  London,  or  any  two  justices  in 
petty  sessions  within  the  metropolitan  police  district,  but  without  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  metropolitan  police  courts,  niay  act  with  the 
authority  of  a  police-magistrate  under  these  stattites.  An  appeal  is 
given  to  the  police-magistrates  from  proceedings  of  leet  courts,  con- 
cerning weights  and  measures.  The  2nd  and  .3rd  Vict.,  c.  71,  is  to  be 
coiistrued  with  the  previous  Police  Act  of  the  same  year,  c.  47.  ■ 

Under  these  statutes  the  judicial  police  establishment  of  the 
metropolis  (exclusive  of  those  of  the  city  of  London)  consists  of  the 
followins:  courts : — 


Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden 

Queen  Square,  Westminster 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  Westminister 

High  Street,  Marylebone 

Clerkenwell,  King's  Cross 

Worship  Street,  Shoreditch 


Lambetli  Street,  Whitechapel 
Thames  Police  Court,  Arthur  Square, 

Stepney 
Union  Street,  Southwark 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  jointly. 
Hammersmith  and  Wandsworth,  jointly. 


The  two  latter  are  recently  Instituted.  Bow  Street  is  the  head 
court,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  chief  police  magistrate,  who  sits  at 
that  court  in  addition  to  two  other  magistrates. 

The  regular  establishment  of  the  police  courts  consists  of 

2   Magistrates   who  sit  on   alternate     I         2  Ushers 

days  I  Door  and  Office-keeper,  and 

2  Clerks  |         1  Gaoler 

To  the  Greenwich  and  AVoolwich  police  courts  one  establishment 
only  is  appointed;  the  magistrate  sitting  in  the  forenoon  at  Greenwich, 
and  after  two  o'clock  at  AVoolwich.  The  same  arrangement  is  made 
with  respect  to  Hammersmith  and  AVandsworth. 

The  expenses  of  these  establishments,  in  the  year  IS 42,  including 
all  charges  connected  with  the  buildings,  repairs,  furniture,  &c.,  and 
above  4,000/.  for  the  superannuation  of  magistrates  and  officers, 
amounted  to  45, .500/. ;  but  the  amount  of  fines  and  fees  received 
exceeded  i>,800/.,  and  was  paid  in  diminution  of  the  cost  to  the 
public. 

The  limits  of  the  several  districts  attached  to  each  police  office  are 
iixed  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  November  U),  1840.  amended  by  one 
of  February  5,  1841,  and  by  another  of  December  10,  1842;  all  pub- 
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lishcd  in  the  London  Gazette.     They  are  fully  described  in  a  preceding 
vohiine  of  the  Statistical  Journal,     (vol.  vii.  p.  124.) 

Tlie  cases  for  summary  conviction  heard  at  the  .same  offices  in  1838 
amounted  to  44,439,  of  which  .5,739  were  heard  at  Bow  Street,  5,749 
at  Queen  Square,  (),124  at  jVIarlhorourjli  Street,  4,.'5j6  at  Marylebone, 
4,097  at  Hatton  Garden,  .>,6.>8  at  Worship  Street,  2,898  at  AVhite- 
chapel,  6, 94.-3  at  Union  Hall,  and  2,()'73  at  the  Thames  Police  Office. 
These  cases  involved  48,742  individuals.  Of  the  11,761  committed,  of 
that  number  6,181  were  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  1,674  to  that  at  Brixton,  3,372  to  the  Westminster  Bridewell, 
and  .534  to  other  prisons*. 

The  number  of  cases  of  a  character  demanding  reference  to  a  jury, 
heard  at  the  nine  metropolitan  police  courts  in  1838,  before  the  exten- 
sion of  the  police  district,  was  19,801,  involving  23,060  persons;  of 
which  number  14,820  w^ere  discharged,  1,843  bailed,  134  bailed  for 
trial,  3,312  committed  for  want  of  sureties,  and  2,951  committed  for 
trial;  2,077  of  the  committals  being  to  Newgate,  2,120  to  the  New 
Prison  at  Clerkcnwell,  1,074  to  the  AVestminster  Bridewell,  987  to 
Horsemonger  Lane  gaol,  and  .>  to  other  prisons.  Of  the  above  19,801 
cases,  2,021  were  heard  at  Bow  Street,  1,787  at  Queen  Square,  1,703 
at  Alarlborou^h  Street,  2,824  at  Marylebone,  2,772  at  Hatton  Garden, 
2,442  at  AVorship  Street,  2,380  at  AVhitechapel,  3,057  at  Union  Hall, 
and  815  at  the  Thames  Police  Office. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  means  of  comparison  between  the  metro- 
politan police  courts  and  those  of  the  city,  so  silent  are  the  latter.  In 
1835  a  return  Avas  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  amount  of 
fees  and  penalties  levied  and  received  in  each  of  the  metropolitan  police 
courts ;  and  compared  with  a  like  statement  concerning  the  city  courts, 
already  given,  this  will  afford  some  test  of  the  comparative  amount  of 
business  transacted  in  them. 

£      s.     d. 

Bow  Street 1,528  16     4 

Marlborough  Street  1,040     3     0 

Queen  Square    1,007   12   11 

Hatton  Garden 1.112     3     9 

Worship  Street 804     6  11 

Wliitechapel 799     4     0 

Marylebone   1,025     7     1 

Union  Hall    1,312   17     2 

Thames  Police  753     6  10 

Total  Amount  in  1835 .£■'9,383  18     0 

Of  the  above  sum  1,006/.  13s.  (UL,  being  the  amount  levied  for 
assaults  on  police-constables,  was  paid  to  the  Receiver  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  who  gave  credit  for  it  in  his  Police  Accounts;  and  the 
remaiiuler  was  paid  to  the  Receiver  of  the  Nine  Police  Officios;  and 
ap])bed  by  him  in  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  several  offices. 

It  would  thus  a])pear  that  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  two  city 
offices  is  all  employed  to  perform  less  than  the  average  business  of  one 
of  the  other  metropolitan  police  offices.  As  for  a  comparison  by  popu- 
lation, this  is  scarcely  possible  ;  for  not  only  does  the  police  business 

*  Sec  also  poit.  p.  303. 
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vary  niucli  witli  tlio  character  and  locality  of  the  population,  biit  the 
rlifficulty  of  findinf^  county  magistrates  at  lionie  and  at  leisure  compels 
the  police  to  bring  before  the  neighbouring  police-magistrates  the 
business  of  all  the  parishes  lying  next  beyond  the  proper  outer  boun- 
dary of  their  jurisdiction,  as  above  defined,  which  is  nearly  coin- 
cident w\i\\  that  of  the  original  police  district  of  the  metropolis;  offen- 
ders in  the  more  remote  circuit  of  the  new  metropolitan  police  district 
beiniT  alone  taken  before  the  county  magistrates. 

Neither  can  a  comparison  of  expense  be  well  instituted ;  but  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  eleven  establishments  without  the  city,  costing 
little  more  than  3,000^.  per  annum  each  (net),  are  infinitely  more 
economical  than  the  two  police  courts  of  the  city  combined,  to  obtain 
the  actual  cost  of  which  we  have  to  add,  to  the  preceding  statements, 
rents  and  office-expenses  defrayed  from  other  sources,  and  a  certain 
share  of  the  emoluments  of  the  mayoralty  and  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  aldermanship. 

Position  of  the  Police  Courts  and  Recent  Improvements  in  them. 

Our  estimate  of  the  nature  of  metropolitan  police  justice  will  be 
rendered  more  correct  by  referring  to  the  admirable  description  of  the 
position  and  duties  of  a  police  magistrate  given  by  Mr.  Murray,  late  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Union  Hall,  to  the  Commons'  Police  Committee 
of  1834. 

"  It  is  obvious,"  he  observes,  "  that  these  district  courts,  sitting 
daily,  open  to  all  classes  of  a  thickly  peopled  metropolis,  and  entertain- 
ing every  possible  case  incident  to  vice,  misery,  and  passion,  are  calcu- 
lated to  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  public  conduct,  differing  in 
its  extent  and  effects  in  a  great  degree  according  to  the  estimation  in 
which  these  tribunals  are  held.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  not  at 
])rcsent  as  highly  estimated  as  is  consistent  with  the  benefits  they  may 
be  capable  of  conferring.  Casual  or  reluctant  visitors  are  not  judges 
of  the  nature  and  amount  of  a  police  magistrate's  business,  of  the  many 
cases  of  deep  interest  wdiicli  crowd  upon  his  attention,  the  constant 
demands  upon  his  experience,  the  frequent  trials  of  his  patience,  and 
the  re])eated  calls  upon  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  value  of 
his  otfice  does  not  consist  more  in  the  strict  legal  performance  of  his 
judicial  and  administrative  duties  than  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  in  the  considerate  application  of  the  principles  and  feelings 
of  humanity,  as  an  adviser,  an  arbitrator,  and  a  mediator.  The  hearing 
at  a  police  (office  may  in  some  instances,  especially  to  the  young  and 
misguided,  be  the  opening  of  new  views  of  life  and  new  rules  of  con- 
duct. There  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  case  arising,  particularly  among 
the  lower  orders,  which  may  not  immediately  or  indirectly  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  police  offices.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that 
every  means  should  be  adopted  for  upholding  tlieir  reputation,  and  so 
extending  and  increasing  tlieir  moral  influence*." 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Commons'  Committee  of  1838  "  that  it 
would  tend  to  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of  justice  if  police- 
magistrates  were  called  upon  to  execute  such  duties  only  as  are  of  a 
judicial  character,  and  if  all  duties  of  an  executive  nature  were  com- 

*  Report  of  Committee  of  18.'^4  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropoli?,  p.  18. 
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iiiitted  to  the  charge  of  the  metropolitan  police  force."  And  we  have 
seen  that  in  the  recent  enactments  this  recommenrlation  has  been  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent ;  in  fact,  to  an  extent  in  appearance  much  greater 
than  the  actual  functions  of  the  magistracy  and  the  police  will  ever  really 
permit*.  It  will  he  observed,  however,  that  two  city  magistrates  are 
reqxiired  to  exercise  the  powers  given  to  any  one  metropolitan  police- 
magistrate  by  the  recent  statutes ;  a  provision  which  (just  tlie  reverse 
of  that  ancient  privilege  embodied  in  the  statute  of  the  43rd  Elizabeth, 
c.  2,  by  which  every  alderman  in  his  ward  may  exercise  singly  the 
powers  everywhere  else  entrusted  only  to  two  magistrates,)  marks 
strongly  the  decline  of  the  city  magistracy  in  general  estimation. 

The  like  favour  has  not,  however,  been  shown  to  the  recommenda- 
tions to  give  "  power  to  police-justices  to  hear  and  determine  sum- 
marily all  cases  of  simple  larceny  and  stealing  from  the  person  without 
violence,  when  the  value  of  the  property  does  not  exceed  40s.,  subject 
to  an  appeal  of  the  same  description  as  that  provided  in  the  Tth  and 
8th  George  IV.,  c.  29,  30." 

And  there  is  another  important  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
which  the  provision  for  settling  disputes  about  wages  of  workmen  on 
the  river  does  but  approach,  apparently  in  deference  to  the  violence 
which  these  rude  men  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  exert ;  while  the 
more  peaceably  disposed  are  still  left  without  civil  redress.  It  is  the 
same  in  substance  with  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Fielding  before  the 
Police  Committee  of  1816,  and  the  grounds  of  it  were  admirably 
explained  by  Mr.  Murray,  late  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Union 
Hall,  whose  eA^dence  before  the  Committee  of  1834  has  already  been 
quoted. 

"  We  arc  continually  called  upon,"  states  this  gentleman,  "  to  assist 
poor  persons  in  the  recovery  of  property  of  trifling  amount,  alleged  to 
be  imlawfully  withheld  from  them.  In  these  cases,  unless  any  offence 
is  incidentally  involved,  we  have  no  legal  right  to  interfere ;  but  we 
find  it  extremely  useful  to  affect  a  jurisdiction  which  we  do  not  really 
possess.  We  grant  a  summons  to  show  cause  why  the  goods  are 
detained.  If  the  party  summoned  refuses  to  attend,  we  can  go  no 
further  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  party  attends,  and  then  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  management  we  are  generally  able  to  obtain  restitution,  or 
to  effect  an  adjustment.  These  applications  are  made  by  servants 
whose  boxes  are  withheld  ;  by  persons  who,  on  going  into  the  country 
for  work,  have  deposited  their  little  furniture  with  supposed  friends, 
who  set  them  at  defiance  when  tliey  come  back  and  reclaim  their 
goods;  and  they  are  also  frequently  made  by  young  girls  against  the 
keepers  of  brothels,  who  detain  their  clothes  for  some  extortionate 
charge.  All  these  cases  are  fruitful  sources  of  angry  quarrel,  and  we  find 
in  practice  that  many  of  the  assaults  and  other  breaches  of  the  peace 
brought  before  us  arise  out  of  them.  If  the  principle  were  adojjted 
of  giving  us  a  legal  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  it  might  also  be  verv 
usefully  extended  to  disputes  about  rent,  claims  for  wages  by  household 
servants,  and  other  pecuniary  demands  below  a  certain  valuet." 

"From  the  number  of  such  applicuvtions  made  to  himself,  Mr.  Traill," 

*  See  Evidence  of  J.  M.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Under  Secretaiy  of  State,  before  tlie 
Committee  of  18.37,  pp.  1—11. 

t  Report  of  the  Police  Committee  of  1834,  pp.  IP,  19. 
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states  tlio  lle])ort  of  the  Coniniittce  of  183S,  "  calculates  a  total  at  the 
mere  ]iolico  offices  of  12,000  to  14,000  in  tlie  year,  not  taking  into 
account  ssucli  complaints  as  are  not  made  to  magistrates,  from  its  being 
generally  known  that  they  have  no  jurisdiction.  Hence  he  infers 
tlie  'great  amount  of  relief  which  inight  be  afforded  in  matters  too 
urgent  to  brook  delay,  and  of  too  litth'  value  to  admit  of  expense, 
yet  sufficiently  serious  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  the  happiness  of 
individuals*:'  and  he  observes  that  'the  police  office  establishment,  if 
])ut  on  a  more  judicial  footing,  seems  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing gradually  and  securely  that  which  has  long  been  recpiired  in  this 
country,  viz.,  a  system  of  poor  man's  justicet.'  Upon  this  subject  Mr. 
Wedgwood  also  observes :  'We  vcrv  frequently  witness  the  departure  of 
applicants  from  the  office  imder  a  burning  sense  of  injustice,  on  learning 
that  there  was  no  redress  accessible  to  them.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
Avould  tend  more  than  such  a  jurisdiction,  to  encourage  among  the  com- 
mon people  a  habit  of  looking  to  the  law  for  protection;  a  consideration 
which,  I  think,  can  hardly  be  over- valued ;]:.'  Another  magistrate,  of 
long  standing  and  experience  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Jeremy,  states  also,  that 
'  every  day's  experience  in  a  police  office  shows,  that  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community  are  at  present  wholly  remediless  in  a  great  variety  of 
pf)ints  regarding  their  personal  and  civil  rights,  and  for  the  protection 
of  which  everv  good  Government  must  be  anxious  to  provide§.' 

'•  Your  Committee  consider  this  to  be  a  subject  wdiich  calls  for  the 
immediate  and  most  anxious  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The  statute 
book  is  crowded  with  provisions  and  penalties  for  the  protection  of 
public  and  private  rights,  but  they  are  most  expensive  and  distant, 
and  they  involve  in  their  pursuit  both  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money. 
For  this  reason  the  wrongs  and  injuries  of  the  poor  man  are  too 
frequently  nnredressed,  and  the  law  being  little  known  to  him  as  the 
guardian  of  his  property,  or  the  protector  of  his  rights,  it  becomes  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  impressions  of  oppression  or  revenge.  Your 
Conmiittee  is  of  opinion,  that  some  inexpensive  and  prompt  remedy 
for  the  various  wrongs  and  grievances  of  humble  life  is  closely  allied 
with  the  happiness  and  morality  of  this  great  and  important  class  of 
society,  and  that  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect 
are  incalculable.  The  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
are,  from  the  want  of  it,  alienated  from  the  institutions  of  their 
country;  their  minds  are  filled  with  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
■with  their  condition,  which  subjects  them  to  the  injustice  of  sub- 
mitting to  injury  because  no  remedy  is  within  the  reach  of  their 
resources;  and  they  are  hence  often  tempted  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  by  which  they  become  involved  in  penal  consequences  or 
litigation,  to  the  ruin  of  their  property  or  their  prospects.  They 
would  jiarticnlarly  point  attention  to  the  clauses  which  have  been 
suggested  bv  the  magistrates,  with  a  view  to  provide  the  species  of 
remedy  required  in  these  and  similar  subjects  of  complaint:  at  the 
same  time  it  may  be  deserving  of  consideration,  Avhetlicr  the  police 
office  establishments  are  not  ca])able  of  being  made  still  more  exten- 
sively useful,  by  conferring  ujion  the  magistrates  the  ])ower  of  deciding 
in  all  questions  of  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  value  of  jl.,  thereby  super- 

*  See  Ajipeiidix,  Evkl.  18;}8.  f  Rep.  ISriT.     App.  ").  p.  186. 
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seding  the  necessity  of  establisliincr  local  courts  within  the  liniits  of  the 
police  office  ditstrict,  so  far  at  least  as  regard  the  jurisdiction  of  siicli 
courts  in  matters  not  intended  to  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  a 
jurv.  Here  are  courts  already  conveniently  distributed  and  fiirnislicd 
with  all  the  requisites  for  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  in  tlie  daily 
attendance  of  magistrates  of  superior  legal  attainments,  and  of  clerks 
accustomed  to  the  transaction  of  such  business.  Your  Committee  ott'er 
this  suggestion  witli  a  view  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  petty  tribunals,  and  an  miproiitable  increase  of  expense.  Should  it, 
however,  be  found  inexpedient  to  carry  the  metropolitan  magistrates' 
jurisdiction  in  civil  mattiTS  to  the  extent  above  intimated,  your  Cuin- 
niittee  are  agreed  in  o})inlon, — 

"  That  it  would  place  justice  more  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
the  population,  were  police  justices  enabled  to  hear  and  determine  sucli 
questions  of  a  civil  nature,  as  form  the  most  usual  subject  of  complaint 
amongst  the  more  nmnerons  classes  of  the  population,  and  for  which 
they  are  dejirived  of  redress  by  reason  of  the  expense  and  time  now 
requisite  before  the  existing  tribunals"'." 

Central  Criminal  Court. 

In  England  generally  there  is  next  above  the  police  court  or  petty 
sessions  of  the  local  magistracy,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace,  held  by  the  magistrates  of  the  whole  county  or  borougli,  and 
finally  the  court  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery,  before  the  king's  jus- 
tices. The  like  organization  was  used  in  disposing  of  cases  for  trial  in 
the  metropolis  until  1S34,  when  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  forming  the 
court  of  gaol  delivery  for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  jNIiddlesex, 
was  converted,  by  an  augmentation  of  its  judicial  establishment,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  sittings,  and  an  extension  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, into  a  Central  Criminal  Court  for  the  whole  of  the  metro])olis 
and  its  neighbourhood,  in  whatever  county  included.  Such  are  the 
advantages  of  this  court,  which  disposes  equally  of  the  most  trifling 
and  of  the  most  serious  cases  committed  for  trial,  that  it  has  absorbed 
a  great  portion  of  the  business  which  formerly  Avent  to  the  sessions; 
and  it  was  even  debated  in  the  police-conunittee  of  1S38,  whether  the 
criminal  justice  of  the  metropolis  would  not  be  better  administered  if 
the  courts  of  session  were  altogether  abolished,  and  their  functions 
divided  between  the  magistrates  of  police  and  tlie  Central  Criminal 
Court.  This  will  appear  the  less  surprising  on  comparing  the  subse- 
quent statements  of  the  numbers  sent  to  trial  from  the  whole  police 
district  (a  number  Avhich  does  not  include  any  prisoners  from  the  city) 
with  tlie  following  details  of  the  number  tried  in  the  same  year  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court: — 


January 

1«41. 
.     200     .... 

....     2.32 

February  .. 
March    

.     2.5.5     ... 
.     25G     .... 

....  3.38 
....     .345 

April 

May  

June 

.     248     .... 
.     .302     .... 
.     .347     .... 

....  358 
....  400 
....     381 

July  

.     186     .... 

....     175 

1841. 

11342. 

August 

401     .. 

455 

.Se])tc'inber... 

240     .. 

259 

October 

343     .. 

359 

November... 

307     .. 

354 

Deceml^er ... 

140     .. 

174 

3,457 

3,830+ 

*  Sixth  Recommendation, 
t  Seventh  Rej)ort  of  the  Insiiectors  of  Prisons,  Home  District,  p.  185. 
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Indcpd  the  judicial  labours  of  the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  peace,  as 
well  as  of  an  assize  and  gaol  delivery,  are  now  wholly  performed  for 
the  metropolis  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  excepting  only  what 
little  yet  remains  to  be  discharoed  by  the  Middlesex  Sessions  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  the  Westminster  Sessions,  held  at  the  Sessions 
House  in  that  eity.  Tiie  number  tried  in  these  courts  is,  in  some 
degree,  marked  by  the  number  committed  for  trial  to  their  respective 
])risons,  and  not  transferred  for  trial  elsewhere ;  tliis  amounted,  in  the 
year  ended  at  Michaelmas,  1841,  to  382  to  the  New  Prison  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  180  to  the  Bridewell  in  Tothill  Fields,  being  a  total 
of  only  502. 

The  "  Central  Criminal  Court,"  as  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  are 
designated  by  the  Act  of  1834,  for  the  ext(msion  of  their  powers,  is 
a  corporation  court,  in  as  far  as  the  Commissions  of  Ot/er  and 
Terminer,  nnder  which  it  is  held,  embrace  the  corporation  magistrates, 
and  without  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the  aldermen  it  cannot,  in 
obedience  with  the  ancient  custom  at  the  sessions,  exercise  any  of  its 
functions;  for  the  aldermen,  in  like  manner  as,  under  the  prescrip- 
tive Anglo-Saxon  constitution  of  the  city,  they  appear  to  have  been 
assessors  to  the  portreeve,  or  mayor,  and  the  bishop,  in  the  folkmote,  or 
portmote,  so  when  the  system  of  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioned 
by  the  Crown,  gradually  superseded  in  the  country  at  large  that  of  the 
old  elective  common-law  officers,  they  were  admitted  by  successive 
charters  into  the  new  commissions  of  the  peace,  bringing  with  them 
some  powers  of  their  prescriptive  office  of  aldermen,  which  justices  of 
the  peace  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  do  not  possess;  powers  which 
evince  that  the  charters  admitting  them  to  the  new  commissions  of  the 
peace  were  designed  less  to  advance  them  to  some  neic  rank  and 
]iower,  than  to  mould  their  old  authority  into  the  forn)s  which  the 
Jjegislature  found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  in  constructing  for  the  country 
at  large,  a  scheme  of  local  justice,  erected  on  a  new  basis  out  of  the  ruins 
of  customary  institutions,  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  city,  had  never 
been  destroyed.  Even  when  the  king's  justices  obtained  the  right  to 
liold  pleas  of  the  Crown  throughout  the  realm,  the  mayor,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  portreeve  of  London,  still  retained  peculiar  ])owers ; 
and  the  charter  of  Edward  III.,  which  grants  that  the  mayor  shall  be 
a  justice  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate,  and  shall  be  named  in  every 
commission  for  that  purpose,  is  probably  but  a  recognition  of  his 
accustomed  assessorship;  and  its  provisions  have  since  been  extended  to 
the  whole  bench  of  aldermen.  Indeed  the  charter  of  the  2ud  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  makes  the  mayor,  and  all  the  aldermen  who  have 
passed  the  chair,  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  gaol  delivery,  expressly 
states  that  the  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace,  "  both  in  and  out  of 
sessions,  hadahcays  been,  and  still  wcre^  exercised  hy  tliecirxc  authoriiies  ; 
the  object  of  the  grant  being  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of 
such  authority*.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Limdon,  there- 
fore, not  only  hold  sessions  of  the  peace,  like  the  magistrates  of  any 
other  county,  but  sit  as  judges  of  life  and  death  with  the  king's 
justices  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

Two  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  attend  at  each  session, 
before  whom  capital  charges  and  the  more  serious  offences  are  tried. 
*  "Norton's  Commentaries,"  p.  482. 
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By  a  recent  arrangement,  two  courts  are  now  constantly  sitting  each 
session,  in  one  of  which  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  preside,  and 
in  the  other  the  Recorder  or  Common  Serjeant,  or  the  Junior  Judge 
of  the  Sheriffs'  Court.  The  Recorder  usually  sits  in  the  evening  during 
each  session,  with  a  London  jury,  to  try  offenders  for  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  City;  the  Common  Serjeant,  or  the  Judge  of  the 
Sheriffs'  Court,  also  presides  in  the  evening  in  a  second  court  for  tlio 
same  purpose.  It  is  understood  that  in  each  court  one  alderman  at  the 
least  must  always  be  present.  The  Recorder  always  passes  the  sen- 
tences as  representing  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  first  commissioner ;  but 
the  other  commissioners  make  a  minute  of  the  sentence  in  cases  tried 
before  them,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Recorder  in  passing  the  sen- 
tences formally  at  the  end  of  each  session.  The  cases  of  all  capital 
convicts  at  the  Old  Bailey  are  reported  to  the  King  in  Council  by  the 
Recorder  personally,  who,  upon  receiving  His  Majesty's  directions, 
issues  his  warrant  to  the  sheriffs  to  respite  or  execute  the  sentences*. 

But  few  prisoners  comparatively  are  tried  by  the  judges,  the  cases 
which  they  take  being  such  only  as  are  considered  of  importance,  or 
on  which  questions  of  law  are  likely  to  arise,  including  all  those  cases 
which  were  formerly  and  are  still  capital.  Indeed  a  great  proportion 
of  the  business  consists  of  petty  larceny  cases,  which  arc  commonly 
disposed  of  at  quarter  sessions. 

General  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  Act  contains  an  express  saving  of  the 
right  to  hold,  as  usual,  their  general  and  quarter  sessions  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  not  only  of  London  but  also  of  Westminster,  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  and  also  leaves  untouched  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
justices  of  assize,  and  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  the  three  latter 
counties.  Although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  magistrates  is 
exclusive  in  the  City,  yet  in  Southwark,  as  already  stated,  it  is  only 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  county  magistrates  of  Surrey,  who  for- 
merly held  one  of  their  quarterly  eourts  at  the  New  Sessions  House, 
Newington,  and  the  others  at  Reigate,  Guildford,  and  Kingston 
respectively. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  preeeding  details,  that  the  importance, 
even  of  the  several  county  sessions  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  has  of 
late  years  been  much  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  Act,  while  the  sessions  of  the  corporation  magistrates 
in  the  City  and  in  Southwark  have  dwindled  into  perfect  insig- 
nificance. 

The  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  London  are  liolden  eight 
times  in  the  year.  The  judges  are  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Recorder,  any  four  of  whom  form  a  quorum  ;  but  the  Recorder  is  the 
acting  judge,  who  cliarges  the  jury  and  delivers  the  judgments  of  the 
court.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  taken  strictly,  extends,  like  that 
of  other  sessions  of  the  peace,  to  all  kinds  of  felonies ;  but  the  trial  of 
appeals  and  misdemeanors  constitutes  its  only  business ;  felonies  and 

*  Report  of  the  Corporation  Commissiouers.  p.  13G. 
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misdemeanors,  partaking  of  tlie  nature  of  felony,  being  always  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  sessions  of  the  peace,  and 
is  the  only  tribunal  in  London  for  the  decision  of  appeals  under  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  apjieals  against  rates  and  summary  convictions*. 

Twenty-four  of  the  aldermen  are  divided  into  four  classes,  of  six 
each,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  these  sessions  as  for  that  of  attending 
at  the  Central  ("riniinal  Court. 

The  jurymen  are  summoned  by  a  precept  in  the  names  of  the 
justices,  tested  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  One  pannel  only  is  formed  for 
the  grand  and  petty  juries,  from  which  twentv-three  names  are 
first  taken  by  ballot  for  the  grand  jury,  and  twelve  others  for  the 
])etty  jury. 

There  is  no  exclusive  privilege  either  for  counsel  or  attorneys. 

The  business  transacted  in  this  court  has  decreased  of  late,  and  is 
at  present  extremely  small,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
its  jurisdiction;  the  average  of  the  appeals  tried  at  each  session  not 
exceeding  eight,  and  of  misdemeanors  twelvet. 

In  1842  there  were,  on  an  average,  only  seven  cases  before  this 
court,  almost  wholly  petty  charges  of  assault,  with  one  or  two  of 
using  false  weights,  and  of  brothel-keeping. 

The  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark  are  holden 
four  times  in  the  year  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  tlie  aldermen  avIio  have 
jiassed  the  chair,  and  the  Recorder;  the  latter  being  always  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  court,  as  neither  the  Lord  Mayor  nor  the  aldermen 
can  attend.  Ho  has  power,  in  case  of  his  necessary  absence,  to  appoint 
a  deputy,  who  is  usually  the  Common  Serjeant. 

The  Borough  Sessions  have  authority  to  try  all  felonies  and  offences 
not  capital,  committed  in  any  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction  in 
Southwark  ;  they  also  try  appeals  against  summary  convictions,  but 
the  parish  appeals  are  tried  at  the  County  Sessions,  which  have  a  con- 
current jurisdiction.  The  court  is  solely  a  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and 
has  no  jurisdiction  of  a  more  extended  character. 

The  juries  are  taken  wholly  from  the  borough,  and  are  summoned 
by  a  precept  to  the  High  Bailiff,  signed  by  the  Lord  I\Iayor  and  the 
Recorder. 

AVith  all  this  form,  there  were  no  offences  Avhatever  tried  at  this 
court  in  1842. 

Neither  Surrey,  Kent,  nor  Essex,  now  have  Courts  of  Session  hidd 
in  the  metropolis.  There  are,  however,  besides  those  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  London  and  Southwark,  the  Midiilesex  Sessions,  held  every 
mouth  at  tlie  Sessions  House  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  and  the  West- 
minster Sessions,  held  at  the  Sessions  House  in  AVestminster,  generally 
on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  Monday  when  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 
Middlesex  are  fixed  to  open.  These  Sessions  are  held  by  the  magis- 
trates for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  appointed  by  the  Crown 
under  a  separate  commission,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the 
concurrence  of  the  county  magistrates  of  Middlesex.  A  separate  com- 
mission is  also  issued  for  the  little  precinct  called  the  Tower  Liberty, 
for  which   General  Sessions  of  the  Peace   are  held   cpiarteily  at  the 

*  Report  of  the  Corpcration  Commissioners,  p.  135.  f  Ibid. 
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Sessions  House  in  "Wellclose  Square.  Into  the  management  of  tliese 
several  courts,  however,  we  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  means  to 
enter. 

Operation  of  the  Existing  System  of  Criminal  Courts. 
The  best  summary  which  can  be  frlven  of  the  judicial  busliu^ss 
devolved  ujion  the  Superior  Criminal  Courts  of  the  metrojioli.s  by  tlie 
Inferior,  and  of  tlie  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  Returns  of  the  Motrojjolitan  Police  for  184:2, 
printed  for  private  circulation.  These  comprise  the  criminal  statistics 
of  the  whole  po])ulation  included  within  the  outer  verge  of  the  metro- 
politan police  district,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  city  of  London 
itself  ;  concerning  which  no  such  returns  have  yet  been  printed.  But 
this  deficiency  is  only  to  the  amount  of  the  business  of  one  ordinary 
metropolitan  police  court,  and  does  not  therefore  materially  detract 
from  their  value  as  an  outline  of  the  crime  of  the  metropolis. 

Comparative  Statements  from  the  year  1831  to  1845  inclusive. 


Discharged 

Summarily 

Convicted 

Bills  not 

Ykars. 

Taken  into 

by  the 
Jfagistrates. 

disposed  of. 

Committed 

and 

Acquitted. 

Found,  or 

Custody. 

or  held  to 
Bail. 

for  Trial. 

Sentenced. 

not 
Prosecuted. 

1831 

72,824 

48,026t 

21,843 

2,955 

1,932 

616 

251 

1832 

77,543 

50,429i 

23,468 

3,656 

2,309 

591 

306 

1833 

69,959 

45,496§ 

20.791 

3,672 

2,646 

631 

299 

1834 

04,269 

34,499 

26,302 

3,468 

2,588 

551 

329 

1835 

63,474 

32,544 

27,817 

3,113 

2,237 

608 

208 

1836 

63.384 

29,770 

30,433 

3,175 

2,437 

495 

243 

1837 

64,416 

33,043 

28,345 

3,028 

2,266 

504 

258 

1838 

63,936 

30,956 

29,685 

3,295 

2,546 

527 

222 

1839 

65,965 

33,882 

28,488 

3,595 

2,813 

547 

235 

1840 

70,717" 

37,559 

29,076 

4,082 

3,081 

660 

324 

1841 

68,961 

36,708 

28,235 

4,018 

3,020 

618 

375 

1842 

65,704 

33,609 

27,604 

4,431 

3,316 

746 

309 

1843 

62,477 

31,670 

26,171 

4,636 

3,455 

831 

350 

1844 

62,522 

31,347 

26,871 

4,304 

3,126 

812 

366 

1845 

59,123 

30,317 

23,890 

4,916 

3,548 

987 

38111 

*  The  police  district  was   considerably  extended    in  .January,  1840,   so    as    to 
include  additionally  135  parishes,  hamlets,  and  liberties,  with  a  j)opulation  of  267,266. 
■f  Including  23,787  drunken  cases  dismissed  by  superintendent.^. 
X  Including  25,702  drunken  cases  dismissed  by  snjjerintendents. 
§  Including  18,487  drunken  cases  up  to  August  dismissed  by  superintendents. 
II   Eight  to  be  disjiosed  of  at  the  Spring  Assizes,  1846 

In  the  cases  summarily  disposed  of,  involving  .32,181  male  and 
l.j,277  female  prisoners — in  all  47,408 — .369  males  and  !)  females  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  .3  months;  327  males  and  47  fenia'es 
for  2  and  under  3  months;  1,712  males  and  703  females  for  1  and 
under  2  months ;  .'>2iJ  males  and  373  females  for  l~)  days,  and  under 
1  month;  1,366  males  and  761  females  for  8  days,  and  under  1.")  days; 
1,040  males  and  642  f(!males  for  less  than  7  days;  10,8i).')  males  and 
3,768  females  were  lined  ;  944  males  and  301  females  were  ordered  to 
find  bail ;  and  14,a.'),l  males  and  8, .523  females  were  discharged. 
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Summary  Statement  of  the  Persons  taken  into  Custodi/,  Discharged  hu  the 
Magistrates,  Summarily  Convicted  or  Held  to  Bail,  Committed  for  Trial, 
Convicted,  Acquitted,  &jc.,  in  the  Year  1842, 


OFFENCES. 


No.  1. — Offf'ices  against  the  Person. 
Alunler    

—  Shootinji  at,  stabbing,  administer- 1 
iiig  ))oison,  &c J 

—  Cutting   and  wonnding,  with  in-l 
tent,  &c J 

—  Conoeuling  births  of  their  infants. 

]\Ianslaughter 

Sodomy    

—  Assauhs,with  intent  to  commit,  &c. 

—  Extorting  money  under  threats,  &c. 
Kape    

—  Assaults,  with  intent  to  commit,  &c. 

Bestiahty 

Bigamy    

Child  dropping    

—  stealing 

Assaults,  common   

—  on  police     

Attempting  to  rescue  from  custody    , , 
Obstructing  police-constables  on  duty 

No.  2. — Offences  against  Property 
cummittcd  with  Violence. 

Burglary 

Breaking  into  a  dwelling-house  and) 

stealing | 

Breaking  into  a  dwelling-house,  with! 

intent,  &c j 

Breaking  within  the  curtilage  of  al 

dwelling-house  and  stealing     . .  . .  j 
Breaking    into    shops,    warehouses,) 

counting-houses,  «fec J 

Bobbery 

—  Assaults,  with  intent  to  rob 

Feloniou'jly  breaking,'  and  entering  a) 

church  and  stealing ( 

Feloniously  breaking  into  a  church,! 


with  intent  to  steal 


No.  III. — Offences  against  Property 
committed  without  Violence. 

Cattle  stealing 

Horse  stealing 

Sheep  stealing 

Larceny  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the ) 

val  ue  of  5Z J 

Larceny  in  a  dw^elling-house 

liarceiiy  from  the  person     

Larceny  by  servants   

Larceny  from  letters,  containing  bank  I 

notes,  &c j 

Larceny,  simple 


Carried  over 18,772 


33 

20 

07 

7 

20 

8 

20 

3 

36 

36 

9 

30 

2 

6 

5,835 

2,594 

249 

257 


7 
34 
11 

102 

697 

1,808 

541 

1] 

5,949 


.o  Si 
•3  ii 


20 
6 
3 

14 

2 

2,655 

195 

81 

39 


0 

17 

3 

02 

649 

[,23.3 

99 

3 

5,377 


8,611 


5  -a   a 

asm 


3,001 
2,331 

168 
218 


6,718 


14 


32 

4 
13 

6 
15 

1 
16 
30 

6 
16 

2 

4 

179 

68 


1 
17 

8 

100 

48 
633 
442 

8 

2,572 


4,443     3,230 


1 

8 
4 

80 

35 
420 
356 

8 

1,938 


454 


853       360 
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Summary  Statement. — continued. 


OFFENCES. 


?so.  III. — ((i7ilinued. 

Brought  forward 

Misdemeanors,  with  intent  to  ^^teal    .  < 

Embezzlement     , 

Iti'cehing  stolen  goods    , 

Frauds      , 

Conspiracy,  with  intent  to  defraud    . . 

Dof»  stealing    

Pawnins  illegally    

Unlawful  possession  of  goods     

No.  IV. — Maliciijiis  Offences  aijainst 
I'rnperty. 

Arson   

Feloniously  wounding  cattle 

Trespasses,  malicious 

"Wilful  daniaae    


No.  .5. — Fur(ierii,and  Offences  aijainsl 

llie  Citrroicij. 
Forging  and  uttering  forged   instm-) 

nients     | 

Coining    

Coin  (counterfeit),  putting  oft",  utter.  1 

ing,  'fcc J 

No.  6. — Other  Offences  not  included 
in  the  above  Classes. 

Apprentices,  runaway     

Attempting  to  commit  suicide    

Cruelty  to  animals 

Deserting  their  families 

Deserters 

Disorderly  characters 

Disorderly  prostitutes 

Drunkenness    

Drunk  and  disorderly  characters   .... 

Furious  driving 

Gambling 

Hawking  without  licence 

Illegally  removing  goods    

Illicit  distillation 

Indecently  e.xposing  the  person 

Keeping  common  brothels 

Mutiny     , 

Nuisances    

Ofl'ences  under  Metropolitan  Police) 

Act,  Sewers,  &c j 

Hackney  Carriage  Act 

■  Highway  and  Turnpike  Acts  . . 

Waterman's  Act    

Perjury    

Poaching 

Kiot 

Keputed  thieves 

Smuggling 

Suspicious  cliaracters 

Vagi'ant.s 


18,772 

764 

27it 

20r> 

312 

13 

6:} 

169 

2,081 


10 

1 

14 

2,770 


54 

7 

924 


110 

ir,i 

217 

130 

126 

4,159 

2,115 

9,363 

7,998 

138 

616 

49 

4 

58 

155 

11 

18 

289 


411 

223 

30 

1 

2 

21 

10 

249 

208 

1,819 

3,937 


•a  ii 


8,611 

403 

171 

119 

222 

3 

43 

43 

67 


10 
1,006 


16 


822 


81 

116 

49 

78 

21 

2,424 

625 

6,936 

4,332 

35 

371 

30 

4 

14 

74 

"l6 
101 

256 

27 


31 
1,452 
1,698 


Total  1  59,123  I  3(1,317 


as 


s718 
361 


20 

126 

2,017 


1,763 


65 

31 

168 

51 

105 

1,735 

1,490 

2,427 

3,666 

103 

245 

19 

44 

80 


188 
185 

196 

30 
1 

18 

219 

177 

367 

2,239 


23,890 


4,443 

io8 

86 
88 
10 


1 
"l 

38 

7 

102 

1 
1 


3,230 

84 

40 

51 

3 


33 

5 
81 


853 

23 

44 

30 

3 


2 
20 


360 


4,916 


3,5  18 


987 


381 
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Table  showing  tJie  Age,  Sex,  and  Degree  of  Instruction  of  the  Persons  taken 
into  Gustody,  Summarily  Convicted  w  Held  to  Bail  by  the  Magistrates,  and 
Tried  and  Convicted  in  1845. 


Ages. 


Taken  into  Custody. 


Males.       Females. 


Summarily  Convicted 
or  held  to  Bail. 


Males.       Females. 


Tried  and  Con- 
victed. 


Males.     Females. 


Under  10 
10  and  under  15 
15         „         20 


20 
25 
30 
40 
50 


25 
30 
40 
50 
GO 


60  and  upwards 
Total 


268 
2,928 
7,954 
8,860 
6,166 
7,526 
3,868 
1,554 

760 


91 

578 
3,068 
4,419 
3,519 
4,093 
2,050 
867 
554 


38 
1,187 
3,519 
4,097 
2,822 
3,023 
1,627 
618 
255 


15 

123 

1,191 

1,646 

1,231 

1,377 

721 

250 

150 


9 

294 
906 
651 
320 
283 
174 
57 
21 


2 

37 

181 

173 

142 

152 

90 

46 

10 


39,884   19,239 
59,123" 


17,186    6,704 
"23^890" 


2,715   833 
3,548 


Degree  of  Instruction. 

Neither  read  nor  write... 

Read  only,  or  read  and  1 

write  imperfectly    ....  J 

Read  and  write  well 

Superior  instruction 

Total 


8,875 

27,345 

3,123 
541 


6,388 

12,314 

492 
45 


3,639 

12,013 

1,277 
257 


39,884      19,239 
"59^123" 


2,086 

4,385 

222 
11 


870 

1,609 

213 
23 


17,186        6,704 
23,890 


360 

457 

15 
1 


2,715       833 
3,548 


Of  the  .59,123  persons  taken  into  custody  in  184.'5,  1,266  males  and 
274  females  were  represented  to  be  shoemakers ;  776  males,  smiths  ; 
2.57  soldiers  ;  3.5  surveyors;  237  sweeps  ;  1,138  males  and  400  females, 
tailors;  108  tinkers  and  tinners;  84  tobacconists ;  142  tool-makers; 
110  turners,  &c. ;  8.5  watchmakers;  299  watermen;  336  males  and 
102  females,  weavers;  15  males,  wool-sorters;  and  9,144  males  and 
15,960  females  without  any  trade  or  occupation. 

Great  inconveniences  and  defects,  and  needless  expense,  still  attach, 
to  the  criminal  justice  of  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  witnesses 
assembled  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  is  sometimes  excessive ;  and  yet  it  is  alleged  that  its  members 
"  throw  out  a  great  number  of  bills  which  ought  to  be  found,  and  find 
others  whicli  ought  to  be  thrown  out*."  Again,  there  sometimes 
occurs  a  want  of  evidence  from  the  holding  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis  during  the  time  that  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  is  sitting  ;  and  some  peculiar  cases  are  occasionally  in 
different  stages  of  procedure  in  the  different  courts  at  the  same  time. 
Difficulties  occur,  too,  in  regard  to  indictments  presented  in  the  Central 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Clark,  Clerk  of  the  Court,  before  the  Police  Committee  of 
1838,  p.  1382,  et  seq. 
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Criminal  Court.  And  all  these  defects  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  transferring  the  small  remainder  of  the  judicial  business  of  the 
different  metropolitan  Sessions  of  the  Peace  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  making  whatever  modififutions  in  the  constitution  of  that  court 
the  consequent  augmentation  of  its  business  may  appear  to  render 
necessary. 

AVhether  at  the  sessions,  or  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  how- 
ever, the  petty  larceny  cases  which  form  the  great  bvdk  of  the  judicial 
business,  are  worthy  of  some  express  consideration.  Tlie  time  of  jurors 
and  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  are,  in  every  such  case,  lost,  together 
with  the  cost  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  justice,  upon  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion which  would  have  been  arrived  at  with  far  greater  certainty  at 
once  before  the  committing  magistrate.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  bringing  all  the  parties  and  all  the  evidence  together  for  a 
second  trial  of  such  cases  is  simply  a  premium  upon  robbery  of  so 
many  chances  of  escape,  which  weigh  very  largely  with  the  cunningly 
weak  and  improvident  creatures  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  petty 
larcenous  po})ulation;  for  those  chances  are  very  numerous,  although  it 
is  the  moral  conviction  of  the  officers  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
that  very  few  come  to  their  bar  who  are  not  really  guilty.  So  far, 
however,  from  pointing  out  these  facts  as  the  prelude  to  a  proposal  for 
abolishing  the  trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  they  are  quoted  as  reason- 
able grounds  for  sujrrjestincj  the  introduction  of  iuries  in  a  modified 
form  into  the  police-courts  themselves,  in  like  manner  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  county  court  of  jMiddlcsex,  since  its  extension  in  1838,  to  the 
recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  10^.  Thus  with  a  small  jury,  or  two 
assessors,  serving  for  the  day,  the  i)olice-magistrate  might  safely  be 
entrusted  (as  it  has  been  proposed  to  entrust  him,  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  safeguard)  with  the  disposal  of  the  very  petty  cases  Avhich  form 
more  than  one-half  of  the  present  business  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  which  might  thus  be  enabled  to  absorb  all  the  remaining  busi- 
ness of  the  sessions,  without  the  necessity  of  any  changes  whatever  in 
its  organization.  A  double  advantage  would  attend  this  important 
change — courts  which  are  now  dropping  as  much  out  of  public  regard 
as  of  public  utility,  will  cease  to  entail  a  continuous  expense;  while  the 
police-magistrates  and  the  police-courts,  whose  daily  influence  upon  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  manners  of  the  population  is  incalculable,  will 
at  once  gain  the  sup])ort  of  a  higher  pul)lic  opinion,  which  they  merit, 
and  the  assistance  of  men  of  middle-class  intelligence,  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  such  cases  as  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to  them,  whom  the 
sitting  magistrate  would  array  when  the  proper  case  for  their  judgment 
came  on,  precisely  as  a  judge  in  a  superior  court. 
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Statistics  of  the  Administration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  in  British 
India  from  1841  to  1844,  botk  inclusive.  By  Lieut.-Colonel 
W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  Science  at  Southampton,  12th  September,  184(5.] 

As  the  following  returns  of  the  Administration  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Justice  in  India  are  in  continuation  of  those  formerly  submitted  to  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  published  in  its  Journal,  any  further 
notices  of  the  constitution  and  power  of  the  different  courts  would  bo 
superfluous.  My  object  in  continuing  the  review  of  the  returns  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  native  aid  called  in  to  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  and  crimimal  justice  were  as  efficient  and  satisfactory 
as  in  the  former  review;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that 
as  far  as  the  returns  aiford  evidence,  not  only  does  the  system  work 
as  well  as  before,  but  as  great,  or  even  a  greater,  amount  of  business 
is  got  through  in  less  time,  without  any  sacrifice  of  substantial  justice 
as  indicated   by  the  extent  of  the  appeals. 

CIVIL   JUSTICE  :     BENGAL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  whole  of  the  courts  in  Bengal  got  through  their  current  annual 
business  and  diminished  their  arrears;  so  that  in  1844,  in  all  the  courts, 
the  number  of  cases  depending  in  the  several  courts  were  considerably  less 
than  in  1841.     The  Bengal  returns  do  not  correspond  with  those  from 
the  other  Governments,  nor  are  they  in  the  exact  order  or  form  of  the 
former  returns.    A  compendious  view  of  the  disposition  of  the  whole  of 
the  Civil  cases  corresponding  to  No.  I.  of  the  Bombay  returns  is  entirely 
wanting;    nor   from    the  present  returns  are  the  means  aflforded  in 
appellate  jurisdiction,  of  comparing   the  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Native  judges  with  those  of  the  European  judges.     A  return 
showing  the  civil  debtors  in  jail  at  the  instance  of  Government  and 
individuals  is  also  wanting,  similar  to  No.  XI.  of  the  Bombay  returns, 
but  the  Bengal  returns  have  the  advantage  of  those  from  Bombay 
in   a  return  of  the  duration  of  suits  in  each  court.     This  return  is 
highly    satisfactory,    as   it   shows   a   more   speedy   administration    of 
justice  in  all  the  courts.     In  the  highest  court  of  appeal  the  average 
duration  of  a  suit  was  one  year,  seven  months,  and  eight  days  in 
1841,  and  in   1844  it  was  only  one  year  and  one  mouth.     In  the 
European  courts  the  time  was  reduced  from  ten  months  and  eleven 
days  in   1841,  to  seven  months  and   seven  days  in   1844.     In   the 
Principal  Sudder  Ainecns  Court  from  seven  mouths  and  ten  days  to 
five  months  and  twenty-two  days.     In  the  Sudder  Ameens  Courts 
from  eleven  months  and  fourteen  days  to  five  months  and  five  days; 
and  in  the  Moonsifi"s  Courts  from  five  months  and  nineteen  days  to 
four  months  and  fourteen  days. 

The  total  number  of  appealable  cases  in  the  Principal  Sudder 
Ameens  Courts  in  the  four  years  imder  review  was  31,368,  and  the 
number  absolutely  appealed  was  6,080,  or  19'4  per  cent.  The  reversals 
arc  not  distinguished  from  the  modifications,  but  the  two  together 
amounted  to  2,381,  or  7'6  per  cent,  of  the  total  appealable  cases, 
but  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  appealed.  It  is  a  defect  that 
the  reversals  are  not  shown  separately.  In  the  Sudder  Ameens  Courts 
the  total  number  of  cases  appealable  in  four  years  was  11,818,  and 
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of  this  number  5,320  were  appealed,  or  45  per  cent.  The  number 
modified  and  reversed  was  1,732,  or  14"6  per  cent,  of  tlie  appealable 
cases,  but  more  than  32  per  cent,  of  the  cases  appealed.  In  the 
Moonsiffs  Courts  the  total  number  of  appealable  cases  in  the  four 
years  was  243,267  cases,  of  which  40,404  were  appealed,  or  16"6 
per  cent.,  13,013  of  these  cases  were  reversed  or  modified,  beincr  5"8 
per  cent,  of  the  appealable  cases,  but  32  per  cent,  of  the  cases  appealed. 
The  amount  of  appeals  and  reversals  far  exceed  those  in  the  native 
courts  in  Bombay. 

The  amount  of  property  in  litigation  in  the  first  two  years  was 
nearly  eight  millions  sterling.  In  1843  it  fell  to  about  5,680,000^., 
and  in  1844  to  three  millions  sterling. 

The  very  small  number  of  suits  connected  with  caste  and  religion 
speaks  favourably  for  the  harmony  with  which  the  different  tribes  and 
sects  live  in  juxtaposition. 


I. — Original  Suits  07i  the  Files  of  the  Moonsiffs  Courts. 


Depending  1  Jan 41,601 

Admitted    99,954 

Disposed  of   100,019 

Depending,  31  Dec I     41,536 


1841. 


1842. 


41,536 

99,144 

103,082 

37,598 


1843. 


37,598 

98,976 

101,203 

35,371 


1844. 


35,371 
103,768 
103,690 

35,449 


II. — Sudder  Ameens. 


1841. 

1842.             1843. 

1844. 

Depending,  1  Jan 

2,375 
5,578 
4,583 
3,400 

3,400 
5,152 
5,486 
3,066 

3,066 
3,736 
5,121 
1,681 

1  681 

Admitted   

Disposed  of    

Depending.  31  Dec 

2,966 
2,997 
1,650 

III. — Principal  Sudder  Ameens. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending,  1  Jan 

5,580 
10,836 
10,758 

5,658 

5,658 
10,221 
10,672 

5,205 

5,205 
10,438 
10,860 

4,783 

4,783 
9,671 
9,917 
4,537 

Admitted    

Disposed  of   

Depending,  31  Dec 

W.—Zillah  and  City  Judges. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending,  1  Jan 

4,170 
26,101 
26,411 

3,860 

3,8G0 
24,541 
25i720 

2,681 

2,681 
22,298 
22,509 

2,470 

2,470 
16,433 
16,039 

2,864 

Admitted    

Disposed  of    

Depending,  31  Dec 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending,  1  Jan.,  1841 

665 

^    557 

425 

449 

Admitted    

328 

317 

293 

315 

Disposed  of  

436 

449 

269 

344 

Depending,  31  D( 

C 

557 

425 

449 

420 

VI. — A}ipellate  Jurisdiction  over  the  several  classes  of  Native  Judges, 

Principal  Sudder  Ameens. 

Sudder  Ameens. 

MoonsifTs. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1841. 

184 

2. 
10 

1843. 

1844. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Appealable. ... 

7,743 

8,170 

7,933 

7,522 

3,168 

3,7 

2,838 

2,102 

61,968 

60,578 

59,730 

60,991 

Appealed    

1,469 

2,603 

1,128 

880 

1,137 

2,260 

1,147 

776 

9,341 

13,614 

8,666 

8,783 

Affinned 

727 

733 

539 

412 

480 

656 

646 

494 

4,812 

4,497 

4,480 

4,390 

Modified      or' 
Re  versed. . 

802 

656 

594 

329 

367 

537 

501 

327 

3,393 

3,419 

3,146 

3,055 

VII. — Average  duration  of  a  Suit  before  the  several  Tribunals,  according  to  the 
average  number  of  Decisions  during  the  last  Five  years. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Yrs. 

Mths 

Days. 

Yrs. 

Mths 

Days. 

Yrs. 

Mths 

Days. 

Yrs. 

Mths 

Days. 

Sudder      Dewanny) 
Adawlut  / 

Zillah      and     City ) 
Judges 

Principal       isudder' 
Ameens    

1 

7 
10 

7 

11 
5 

8 
11 

10 

14 
19 

1 

2 
7 

6 

9 
4 

25 
9 

IG 

14 

28 

1 

3 
6 

5 

5 
4 

5 
11 

28 

11 
16 

1 

1 

7 

5 

5 
4 

7 
22 

Sudder  Ameens   .... 
Moonsiffs 

5 
14 

VIII. — Total  Value  of  the  Regular  Suits  Dei)ending  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Before  the  Sudder  Adawlut  .... 

Rupees. 
9,086,782 

Rupees. 
9,968,405 

Rupees. 
10,195,630 

Rupees. 
8,711,955 

Other  Courts  (original) 

67,341,991 

66,490,490 

44,916,590 

24,408,443 

Ditto           (appeals) 

2,023,015 

1,728,290 

1,754,516 

1,941,143 

Total  

78,451.788 

78,187.185 

56.866,736  30,061,541 
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IX. — Description  of  Oriyinal  Suits. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Connected  with  Land  Rent 

Otherwise  connected  with  Land  

16,218 

12,125 

67,143 

443 

4,032 

17,365 

12,892 

64,437 

451 

3,470 

17,375 
6,281 

70,056 

664 

4,740 

26,025 

Connected  with  Debts,  Wages,  &c, 

Connected  with  Caste,  Religion,  &c 

Connected  with  Indigo,  Sugar,  Silk,  &c. 

64,500 

738 
3,935 

Total 

99,961 

98,615 

99,116 

95,198 

CIVIL   JUSTICE  :    AGRA    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Returns  from  the  Agra  Government  like  those  from  Bengal  are 
wanting  in  a  compendious  view  of  the  whole  amount  of  Civil  Cases 
disposed  of,  also  in  the  means  of  comparing  the  relative  amount  of 
appeals  from  tlie  decisions  of  European  and  Native  judges,  and  in  a 
return  of  civil  debtors.  From  the  returns  available,  however,  business 
is  evidently  progressing  satisfactorily.  In  the  courts  of  the  European 
judges,  the  princijial  tSuddcr  Ameens,  and  those  of  the  Moonsiffs,  the 
current  business  of  the  year  appears  to  have  been  got  through  and 
arrear  diminished.  In  the  highest  Appellate  Court  a  slight  increase 
of  arrears  took  place  in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  and  in  the  courts 
of  the  Sudder  Ameens  less  activity  is  manifested  than  in  any  of  the 
others;  the  current  business  of  the  year  not  being  got  through.  Con- 
siderable improvement,  however,  had  taken  place  in  shortening  the 
duration  of  suits  in  all  the  courts;  from  seven  months  and  thirteen  and 
a  half  days,  in  the  Sudder  or  highest  Court  of  Appeal  in  1842,  to  six 
months  and  eighteen  and  a  half  days  in  1844;  and  very  remarkably 
so  in  the  courts  of  the  European  judges,  from  seven  months  and  three 
days  in  1842,  to  four  months  and  sixteen  days  in  1844.  Cases 
occupied  about  the  same  time  in  the  principal  Sudder  Ameens  Courts 
during  the  years  imder  review,  but  the  suits  were  comparatively  of 
short  duration.  The  Sudder  Ameens,  as  might  be  expected  from 
not  getting  through  the  current  business  of  the  year,  do  not  figure 
favourably  in  com])arison  with  the  other  judges,  the  average  duration 
of  their  suits  having  increased  from  four  months  and  five  days  to  four 
months  and  sixteen  days.  The  Moonsiffs  reduced  the  duration  of 
a  suit  from  three  months  and  one  day  in  1842,  to  two  months  and 
twenty-one  days  in  1844.  It  may  be  remarked,  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  all  the  courts,  European  and  Native,  that  the  duration  of 
a  suit  with  them  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  courts  of  Bengal, 
in  tJK!  highest  court  of  appeal,  the  Sudder,  to  half  the  time  even. 

The  appeal  cases  from  the  several  courts  are  oidy  shown  for  the 
Native  courts  for  1843  and  1S44.  The  principal  Sudder  Ameens 
had  n,85n  cases  appealable,  and  of  this  nund)er  1,724  were  appealed, 
or  17-j  per  cent.  Of  these  were  modified  or  reversed,  832  or  8"4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cases  tricl.  but  amounting  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
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appealed.  The  Sudder  Ameens  had  6,168  appealable  cases,  and  1,772 
were  appealed  or  28'7  per  cent.,  603  were  modified  or  reversed,  being  9  7 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnniber  of  cases,  and  34  per  cent,  of  the  appealed 
cases.  The  MoonsiflTs  had  71,826  appealable  cases;  of  these  11,035 
were  appealed,  or  15'3  per  cent.,  3,919  were  modified  or  reversed, 
being  5*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  eases,  and  3j  per  cent, 
of  those  appealed.  The  Moonsiffs,  therefore,  have  the  advantage  over 
the  other  native  judges  in  their  decisions  being  less  questioned.  The 
value  of  the  property  in  dispute  in  the  respective  years  was  1,637,94U., 
and  1,057,260/.,  and  1,442,861/. 


I. — Oriffinal  Suits  on  the  Files  q/'  the  Moonsiffs  Courts. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending  1st  January,  1843  

Admitted    

14,560 
56,703 

13,581 
56,323 

12,441 

58,484 

Transferred    

Disposed  of    

Depending  1st  January,  1843  

3,953 
53,729 
13,581 

4,729 
52,883 
12,441 

2,021 
56,189 
12,638 

U.— Sudder 

Ameens. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending  1st  January,  1842. — Original 
Admitted    

..- 

773 
3,152 

1,062 
4,545 

894 
2,641 

Transferred 

Disposed  of    

Depending  1st  January,  1843  

2,856 
992 

385 
4,109 
1,113 

131 

2,470 

934 

111.— Principal  S 

udder  Am 

eens. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending  1st  January,  1842  JJ""^^^^    '  - 

Admitted (Original   .... 

(.Appeal 

1,711 

671 

3,778 

2,705 

1,390 

375 

2,767 

3,265 

1,164 

512 

2,807 

3,237 

Transferred  to  other  Courts    ■  Anginal    .... 
Appeal 

■'■»p°-^»f i?,'S".-:: 

Depending  1st  January,  1843|^"S^"j^^    "  ■ 

518 

94 

3,581 

2,705 

1,390 

375 

208 

45 

2,785 

3,083 

1,164 

512 

110 
237 
2,878 
2,902 
975 
610 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending  1st  January,  1842  {^"^"f    -• 

Admitted lOriginal    .... 

lAppeal 

12 
3,263 
8,503 
7,560 

17 
3,007 
6,964 
7,168 

11 
2,287 
3,104 
6,669 

Transferred  to  other  Courts. . . .  {  Original    .... 
lAppeal 

Disposed  of lOriginal    .... 

^                                          lAppeal 

Depending  1st  January,  1843  jj"^^^''^     ■  • 

8,463 
2,743 

35 
5,073 

17 
3,007 

6,939 
3,383 

31 
4,505 

11 
2,287 

4,072 
3,061 
17 
4,397 
4 
1,664 

V. — Sudder  Deivanny  Adawlut. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Depending  1st  January,  1842  

Admitted    

139 
156 

113 

180 

120 
254 

Decided  

Otherwise  disposed  of   

Depending  31st  December    

120 

62 

113 

111 

62 

120 

118 
123 
133 

VI, — Description  of  Original  Suits. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Connected  with  Land  Rent  

13,802 

43,739 

78 

633 

10.334 

46,779 

65 

751 

15,383 

Otherwise  connected  with  Land   

Connected  with  Debts'  Wages 

Connected  with  Caste,  Religion   

44,779 
55 

Connected  with  Indigo,  Sugar,  Silk,  &c. 

714 

VII. — Average  Duration  of  a  Suit  be/ore  the  several  Tribunals. 


Sudder  Dewanny ) 
Adawlut J 

Zillah  Judges    

Principal  Sudder  i 
Ameens J 

Ameens 

Moonsiffs 


1841. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Yrs. 

JUhs 

Days. 

Yrs. 

Mths  Days. 

Yrs. 

Mths  Days.'  Yrs. 

1 

Mths 

Days. 

7 

IH 

8 

H 

6 

18A 

7 

3 

5 

21 

4 

16 

.... 

3 

11 

3 

12J 

3 

7 

4 

5 

3 

91 

4 

16 

3 

1 

2 

23 

2 

21 
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VIII. —  Total  Value  nf  the  Regular  Suits  Drpeiidinr/  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Before    the    Sudder     Adawlut  ) 

Appeals   / 

Other  Courts. — Original  

„               Appeals    

Rupees. 
1,413,918 

13,986,716 
978,779 

Rupees. 
1,535,742 

6,610,978 
2,425,880 

Rupees. 
2,071,369 

9,561,369 
2,795,875 

Total  

16,379,413 

10,572,600  !  14,428,613 

IX. — Appellate  Jurisdiction  orer  the  several  classes  of  Kative  Judges. 


Principal  Sudder  Ameens. 

Sudder  Ameens. 

Moonsiffs. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1841. 

1H42. 

1843. 

1834. 

Appcalablcs  . . 

4,941 

4,918 

2,991 

3,177 

35,1178 

36.748 

Appealed    .... 

074 

750 

937 

865 

5,415 

5,620 

Affirmed 

555 

523 

5/0 

:m 

3,264 

3,530 

Modified      or  1 
Reversed  .  .J 

475 

357 

£87 

310 

2,075 

1,844 

Depending  .... 

CIVIL  JUSTICE  :    MADRAS    GOVERNMENT. 

The  European  Provincial  Courts  liavintr  been  abolished  in  1842, 
I  do  not  see  any  practical  advantage  in  insertinpr  the  returns  from 
those  courts  for  1841  and  1842.  The  returns  from  the  Madras 
Governincnt  are  more  elaborate  than  those  from  the  other  Govern- 
ments; but  they  dift'er  much  in  form  and  character,  and  do  not  admit 
of  ready  comparisons  with  them;  tliey  are  wanting  also  in  a  com- 
pendious review  of  the  wliole  current  business  of  each  year;  want  also 
a  return  of  the  duration  of  suits,  and  the  value  of  property  litigated, 
and  returns  of  the  original  suits  before  the  Principal  Sudder  Ameens. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  returns  of  appeals  from  court  to  court, 
instead  of  the  compendious  Table  V  of  the  Bengal  returns. 

The  following  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  as  now  constituted 
under  the  Madras  Government.  The  Village  Moonsiffs  exercise  juris- 
diction to  the  amount  of  10  rupees  (1/.,)  without  institution  fee  or 
appeal.  The  District  Moonsiffs  to  the  extent  of  1,0U0  rs.  (100/.),  with 
fees  and  appeal.  The  Sudder  Ameens  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
2,500  rs.  (250/.).  The  European  Registers  to  the  extent  of  3,000 
rs.  (300/.)  The  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  (natives),  and  Assistants, 
and  Auxiliary  .Tudges  (Europeans),  to  the  extent  of  5000  rs.  (500/.). 
The  Zillah  Courts  have  power  to  a  greater  extent.  Appeals  exist 
from  all  these  Courts  to  the  Supreme  or  Sudder  Court.  From  the 
character  of  the  returns  above  noticed  1  cannot  enter  into  details  or 
contrasts  and  whether  the  several  courts  have  or  have  not  got  through 
their  annual  original  and  appeal  business  I  cannot  tell,  for  the  numbers 
depending  at  the  commencement  of  each  year  are  nowhere  given. 
If  Table  V  be  intended  to  show  the  amount  of  business  done  respec- 
tively by  the  European  Judges  and  by  the  Native  Judges  for  the 
years  1841  and  1842,  then  all  the  tribunals  determined  133,280  suits; 
the  European  tribunals  3830,  and  the  Native  120.450;  the  former 
performing  2"S7  per  cent,  of  the  business,  and  the  latter  97*13  per  cent. 
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I. —  Oriyinal  Suits  on  the  Files  of  the  Village  Mooiisiffs  Courts. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1       1 

2 

1            2            1      i      2 

Institued 

1,634 

2,178 

1,865 

2,258 

1,786!     .... 

2,530       .... 

_  f  On  the  merits  ... 
"S     On  admission  of^ 
^  <      Defendants  ...J 

^     B3- default     

Razanamah  

754 
394 

406 

963 

95 

545 
646 

659  1 

mi 

970  1 

637 

795 
214 

711 

598 

750 

209 

463 
524 

.... 

795 1     .... 

198 1     .... 

556       .... 
706      .... 

Total  

1,554 

2,249 

2,379 

2,318 

1,946 1     ....        2,245       .  . 

Depending 

1,927 

1,802 

1,379 

1,309 

1,193!     .  .        I,(i83|     .... 

1                           1 

II. —  Orif/inal  Suits  before  the  District  Moonsiffs. 


Instituted    

Referred 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1            2 

1      j      2 

1            2 

1 

2 

1 
25,339127,254 
846        324 

23,486  ]30,576 
162        144 

27,346      .... 
124       .  . 

28,100 
47 

Total  

On  the  merits     

Admis.sion    of    De-  ) 

fendants     / 

By  default  

Razanamah 

26,185 
11,304 

7,797 
7,174 

27,578 
10,083 

1,853 

8,165 
7,974 

23,648 
9,409 

1,316 

7,065 
6,687 

10,126 

1,682 

7,208 

8,859 

1 

9.962  "'" 
1,356      .... 

7.533       .... 

7.963  .... 

9,980 

1,324 

7,503 
8,064 

Total  

26,280 

28,075 

24,477  27,875 

26,814       .... 

26,371 

Depending  

21,606 

20,536 

19,007:21,431 

21,796      .  . 

24,315 

III. — Original  Suits  before  the  several  Zillah  Courts. 


1841.         1          1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2      j       1 

2 

1     :    2 

1 

2 

Instituted    

4,731 

4,869  j  3,744 

5,256 

3,387 

4,193 

By  Judges,  Assist-i 
ant  Judges,  and  ( 
principal  Sudder  j 
Ameen.s ) 

Registrars   

Sndder  Ameens 

608 

143 
3,027 

727 

296 
3,943 

556 

183 
3,084 

788 

212 
4,146 

587 

91 

2,827 

387 
2,708 

Total  

3,778 

4,966 

3,821 

5,146 

3,505 

3,685 
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IV. — Suits  and  Appeals  Decided  in  the  several  Zillah  Courts. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Decided  

Depending 

7,709 

6,446 
7,237 

4,975 
7,157 

6,890 
7,047 

4,662 
6,903 

3,983 
7,279 

Total  

7,709 

13,683 

12,132 

13,937 

11,565 

11,262 

V.  —  Operations  of  the  Eiiropean  Tribunals  in  Original  Suits. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

By  the  ProvinciaL 
Courts,  Judges,  1 
Assistant  Judges, )" 
and  Registrars  ....J 

By  the  otherTribunals 

811 
30,870 

7,041 
34,273 

825 
29,950 

1,153 
34,357 

Total  

31,681 

35,314 

30,775 

35,510 

VI. — Appeals  from  District  Moonsiffs  to  Sudder  Ameens. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Referred 

483 

417 

510 

534 

.... 

Reversed 

151 

243 

12 

5 

178 

271 

24 

18 

118 

152 

14 

10 

204 

328 

53 

13 

:: 

Confirmed  

By  default  

Razanamah 

Total  

411 

491 

294 

598 

... 

VII. — Appeals  from  District  Moonsiffs  to  Registrars. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Referred 

47 

124 

93 

67 

.... 

Reversed 

23 

33 

2 

38 

43 

3 

8 

29 

61 

1 

3 

30 

43 

3 

3 

Affirmed 

By  Default 

Razanamah 

Total  

.... 

92 

84 

79 
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VIII. — Appeals  from  District  Moonsiffs  to  Zillah  Judges. 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Appealed    

725 

734 

649 

776 

585 

518 

2 

Reversed 

Confirmed  

By  Default 

Razanamah 

72 
88 
32 
14 

90 

123 

20 

10 

46 

77 

30 

8 

58 

106 

52 

13 

77 
70 
56 
12 

37 

56 

10 

2 

Total   

206 

249 

161 

229 

215 

105 

IX. 

— Appeals  from  the 

S udder  Ameens 

to  the  Registrars. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Referred 

149 

257 

258 

161 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

By  Default 

20 

49 

3 

4 

49 

77 

10 

4 

55 

73 

13 

9 

55 

103 

5 

6 

Razanamah 



Total   .... 

76 

140 

150 

169 

X. — Appeals  from  Sudder  Ameens  to  Zillah 

Judges. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1            2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Appealed 

552 

600 

591 

662 

531 

353 

Reversed 

86 

137 

27 

16 

145 

165 

37 

17 

114 

134 

17 

14 

172 
179 

58 
18 

127 

141 

55 

18 

.... 

149 

201 

30 

13 

Confirmed  

By  Default 

Razanama  

Total  

266 

364 

279        427 

341 

393 

XI. — Appeals  from  Nat  ire  Judges,  or  Principal  Sudder  Ameeiis,  to  Zillah  Judges. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Appealed 

21 

16 

16 

19 

37 

74 

Reversed 

Confirmed  

By  Default 

Razanaraah 

3 
5 

6 

13 

1 

3 
6 
2 

3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
2 

7 
16 

1 

Total  

8 

20 

11 

12 

.") 

24 

320 
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1341. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1            2 

Appealed 

61 

70 

54          81 

47     ;     .... 

4      1     .... 

Reversed 

Confirmed  

By  Default 

Razanamah 

10 

2S 
8 
7 

15 
11 

] 
2 

17 
22 

7 
2 

26 

44 

7 

3 

16 

25 

4 

1 

16 

27 

1 

2 

Total  

42 

59 

48 

80 

46 

46 

XIII.—. 

ippn(i!s 

from  A 

vsisfanf  Jiuh/es 

fo  Zillah  Jiidf/pn. 

1 

ISU. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1            2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Appealed 

68 

53 

49     !     77 

'     39 

37 

.5 

17 

4 

26 

15 

39 

9 

2 

11          19 

25     !     34 

4           10 

2             1 

11 
36 
12 

12 
31 
16 

1 

Confirmed   

By  Default 

Total   

65 

42          64 

59 

59 

XIV 

—  Siiddor  Adawliit  Appeals. 

1841. 

1842.                   1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1       1      2             1 

2 

1 

2 

Decided  

Confirmed  

Dismissed   

Reversed 

Depending 

Remanded  

.3 
2 

1 

57 

13 
6 

(•> 

1 

54 

16     \     14 
4     '       6 

8  :    8 

4 
42      ;      31 

7 
3 
1 
1 
33 
1 

.... 

33 

23 

2 

3 

75 

5 

Total  

63 

80 

74     i     59          46 
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XV. — Description  of  Parties  in  the  foregoing  Suits 


1841. 

1842. 

1843.                   1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2            1 

2 

5 

2,905 
1,245 
8,625 

23,733 

2,856     2,840 
1,634     6,056 
7,581     8,211 

19,956  24,809 

2,990 
1,108 
7,957 

21,486 

2,907 
1,082 
8,999 

....      21,911 

■S  I  Ryots     .     ... 

'3.    Merchants 
^         Others     . 

andl 

Total 

36,508 

32,027*31,916 

33,541 

34,899 
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XV. — Descriptions  of  Parties  in  the  foregoing  Suits — continued. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1S44. 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1      !      2 

1      1      2 

42  f Zemindars,. 

i-n 

at 

o 

4,331 
1,925 

3,601 
2,048 

4,215 

2,307 

16,814 

20,848 

4,105       .... 

1,705       .... 

16,319      .... 

17,813      ... 

3,945       .... 

i     Renters 

2,107       .... 

^  s  Rvots    

17,926 

15.580 

16,383       .... 

■^     Merchants 
Q  I      Others,,.. 

and) 

20,598  17,315 

13,953 

Total   

Civil  Justice:  Bombay  Government. 

The  Returns  from  Bombay  have  not  a  common  form  with  those 
of  either  of  the  other  Clovcrnments  of  India.  In  some  tabuhir  state- 
ments they  are  deficient,  but  this  deficiency  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  introduction  of  other  returns,  which  are  not  sent  from  Bengal, 
Madras,  or  Agra;  particularly  tlie  Table  No.  I.,  which  gives  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  whole  number  and  disposition  of  Civil  cases 
for  entire  years,  leaving  details  to  be  indicated  in  the  tables  from  the 
respective  courts.  The  valuable  Table  No.  XI.  is  also  not  sent  from 
the  other  Governments,  showing  the  number  of  debtors  confined  at 
the  instance  of  individuals  and  at  the  instance  of  Government.  The 
Bombay  Returns  are  defective  in  the  Ap])ellate  tables,  and  in  filling 
lip  the  details  of  the  working  of  the  respective  courts.  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  are  sufficiently  perspicuous  and  satisfactory,  and  show 
the  same  efficient  results  in  the  employment  of  native  judges,  as  in  the 
returns  I  formerly  submitted  to  the  Statistical  Society.  Of  the  total 
number  of  original  .suits  before  all  the  courts,  the  European  judges  decided 
in  the  half  year  of  184:2,  nearly  2"1.j  per  cent.,  and  1*34  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, and  for  the  entire  years  1843  and  1844,  within  a  fraction  1*18 
and  1*32  per  cent,  respectively.  The  native  judges,  for  the  half  years 
of  1842,  decided  97*8.5  per  cent.,  and  .')8'66  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
the  whole  number  of  original  suits,  and  for  the  entire  years  1843  and 
1844,  they  decided  .98"!)2  per  cent.,  and  JJ8'68  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  regard  to  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  native  judges  it  appears 
that  in  1843  the  returns  give  3,291  cases  appealed  out  of  72,959,  or 
about  4*78  per  cent.,  and  of  this  ruimber  1,0()1  were  reversed,  or  1-4.'; 
per  cent.,  not  in  fact  three  ca.«es  reversed  out  of  every  200  decided. 
In  1844  the  mnnber  of  cases  decided  by  native  judges  was  74,0()7 
and  of  tlu'Se  3,571  were  appealed,  or  4*82  per  cent,  of  this  number 
936  were  reversed,  or  l'2(i  per  cent:  that  is,  not  more  than  IJ  ca.ses 
were  reversed  in  100  tried.  This  affiirds  strong  testimony  to  the 
carefulness  of  tlie  decisions  by  the  native  judges.  The  discrepancies 
in  these  pro])ortions  and  those  of  decisions  l)y  JMiro])ean  judges  are 
so  considerable,  as  indicated  by  the  returns,  tliat  further  explanations 
are  nesessary  to  account  for  them.  The  returns  do  not  atlord  the 
means  of  stating  the  number  of  appeals  from  each  of  the  cUlsscs  of 
Judges,  European  and  Native. 
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The  annual  current  business  of  the  whole  courts  would  appear 
to  have  been  well  kept  down,  and  arrears  to  a  small  extent  diminished. 
Tlie  Suilder  Adawlut,  in  1S43,  diminished  its  arrears,  and  in  1844 
cleared  otF  tlie  business  of  the  year. 

Table  XI.  of  tlu!su  returns  gives  the  number  of  debtors  confined 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government  and  of  individuals.  An  opinion 
obtains  in  Europe,  and  even  in  India  to  a  certain  extent,  tliat  the 
land  tax  presses  very  severely  upon  the  people.  Now  if  this  were  really 
the  case,  tin;  debtors  to  Government  wovild  be  nmnerous,  and  the 
incarcerations  ])ro])()rtionally  niunerous;  but  it  would  appear  from 
this  tab](!  that,  in  the  half  years  of  1842,  there  were  respectively  only 
nine,  and  five  farmers,  in  jail  at  the  instance  of  Government.  In  the 
year  1843  only  five,  and  in  the  year  1844  this  small  number  was  re- 
duced to  two,  and  tliis  under  a  Government  controUino-  between  six 
and  seven  million  of  souls. 


1. — Oi  if/hial  Suits 

on  the  File,  of  the  Adawlut  Courtx. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

2 

On  the  File,  1st  Jan.,  1842    .... 
Instituted  during  the  half-year 

:: 

8,848 
34,826 

9,336 
39,464 

9,287 
74,072 

9,319 
74,863 

Total 

.... 

43,674 

48,800 

83,359 

84,182 

Decided  on  merits    

20,411 
1,874 
4,234 
7,651 
9,504 

25,075 
1,080 
3,379 
8,770 
9,296 

44,016 
3,969 
5,034 

19,517 
9,319 

45,338 

Dismissed 

Dismissed  in  default    

Adjusted   

3,870 

4,228 

20,229 

Depending    

9,076 

Total,  31st  July  

43,674 

48,800 

82,855 

82,741 

Decided  by  European  Judges 

Ditlo  by  Native  Judges   

Ditto  by  Punchaut 

728 

33,424 

78 

513 

*38,929 
22 

998 

72,969 

83 

990 

74,067 

49 

Total  decisions 

*34,170 

*39,464 

t74,040 

J75,106 

Remaining,  \st  Jan,  1843. 

*  European  Judges,  2-15  per  cent,      f  7-34  per  cent 1-18  and    J  1-32  percent. 

Native        ditto    97-75  ,,  98-66       ,,  ...98-72  J  98-68      ,, 

II. — Moonsiffs. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844 

1 

!:. 

1 

2 

Depending    

.... 

.... 

24^940 

29,400 

54,577 

Admitted  

Decided 

50,143 

Depending,  end   ot 

half-year 

I84(i.] 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Depending    

Admitted 

Disposed  of  . 

5,892 

6,718 

13,123 

13,406 

Depending,  end 

of  lialf-year 

IV. — Principal  Sudder  Arneen. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Depending    

Admitted 

Dis})osed  of 

2,592 

2,811 

5,259 

4,518 

Depending,  end  of  half-year 

V. — Euro2)ea7i  Judges. 


VI. — Sudder  Adawlui. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1        2 

1 

2 

Depending    

728 

513 

.... 
998 

Admitted  

Disposed  of 

Depending,   end  of  half-year 

990 

Depending    

Admitted  

Dispo.^ed  of 

Disiiiis.'-ed,  on  default 

Adjusted  

Contirnied     

Amended  

Reversed  

De|)ending,  end   of  half-year 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

129 

128 

89 

65 

71 

121 

59 

107 

121 

4 

;.» 

S 

39 

58 

(iO 

2 

8 

4 

18 

41 

54 

128 

89 

79 

1844. 


79 

79 

158 

73 

5 
40 

2 
31 
79 


Y  2 
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Appeals 

from  European  .Judges. 

Appea 

s  from  Native  Judges. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1,406 

1,190 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

On  the  file,  July  1,1 
1042    i 

1,303 

\,XA 

Referred  from  Euro- 1 
pean  .TikIrcs   j 

261 

3i)!) 

GIO 

564 

Ditto  from  Natives. . 

1,691 

1,977 

3,291 

3,.';7i 

Confirmed 

239 

270 

414 

311 

7.-i6 

914 

1 .699 

1,.391 

Amended  

42 

21 

hi 

39 

213 

273 

481 

.374 

Reversed    

83 

81 

\:v2 

13 

407 

.-./O 

1,0()1 

936 

Total  disposed  of 

!,Oiil 

2,.324 

4,117 

3.0fi7 

Depending 

i,;m 

1 ,4(1(5 

l.lflO 

1,6.58 

VIII.- 

—Afigreyate  Vain 

"  of  the  Cfispx. 

1841.                       1842. 

1843, 

1844. 

1 

2    \          1 

2 

Before  the  Sudder) 
Adawhit    / 

Original  .Suits  before) 
other  Courts 1 

1 
1 

104,877 

....  I  1,798, .321 

53,472 
2,180,372 

120,404 
4.024,151 

Rupees. 
27,819 

3,583,594 

IX. —  Description  of  Original  Snils 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

fZemindars   

Plaintiffs     <^  Ryots   

( ^Miscellaneous .... 

fZemindars    

Defendants/  Ryots       

.... 

1,958 
12,042 
10,137 

0,759 
10,983 
17,093 

1,983  3,333 
12,785  23,955 
22,409      37,277 

0,289  10,982 
14,100       24.441 

( Miscelhnieous  .... 

22,194 

39,073 

X. — Length  of  time  Suits  hare  been  vjjon  the  File,   Origiiial  and  Appeals. 


1841.                   1842. 

1 

1843. 

184  1. 

1 

2    1        1 

2 

<•    , ,      »  ,      1  ,.  (Under  a  Year 
S,ulderAdawlutj_^,,^^,^^^^^.^^^. 

I  Under  a  Year 
Other  Courts  ....-J  1   to  2  Years 

[Above  2  Years 

,  ,,               (Under  a  Year 

Appeal  Cases   •...-[  ,\,,o^.^  .,  y^.^j. 

• 

05 

03 

9,323 

102 

19 
1,287 

07 

74 

05 

9,111 

100 

19 
1,378 

28 

02 

17 

9,002 

200 

51 
1.103 

27 

20 

8,904 

142 

30 

1,528 

130 

1S46.] 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843.                  1844. 

1. 

2_ 

1. 

2. 

No. 

150 

Amt. 
Us. 

112,752 

128 

No. 

123 

2 

At  the  instance  ofl 
individuals j 

For  arrears  of  re-  | 
venueat instance  , 
of  Govemment.. ) 

No. 

Amt 

No. 

Amt 

No. 
121 

Amt. 
Us. 

8,931 

4,223 

No. 
129 

5 

Amt. 
Rs. 

24,324 

4,008 

Amt. 
Us. 

101,992 

348 

Total    number    inl 
jail    j 

1.30 

134 

155 

125 

Criminal  Justice  :  Bengal  Government. 

The  constitution  and  power  of  the  several  Criminal  Courts  having 
been  explained  in  the  tables  published  by  tlie  Statistical  Society,  to 
which  the  present  tables  are  supplementary,  little  further  is  requisite 
than  a  reference  to  the  tables  themselves  for  an  explanation  of  the 
Avorking  of  the  several  courts.  It  would  appear  that  the  number 
of  oft'enders  had  increased  before  the  Magistrates  and  Lower  Courts 
from  6.5,908  in  1842,  to  87,838  in  1844;  but  the  acquittals  had  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio.  Before  the  Sessions  Judges  also  the  offenders  had 
increased  from  3,659  in  1842,  to  4,559  in  1844;  but  the  acquittals  had 
also  increased  in  a  greater  ratio.  Before  the  highest  Criminal  Court 
the  cases  referred  had  diminished  from  642  in  1841,  to  547  in  1844; 
indicating  that  very  atrocious  cases  had  been  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence; and  in  this  court  also  the  acquittals  had  increased.  Out  of 
322,394  prisoners  tried  in  the  several  courts,  in  the  four  years  under 
review,  only  112  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut, 
being  only  0"034  per  ceut.  of  the  prisoners,  or  one  in  2,878  criminals. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  1841  there  Avere  99  prisoners  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  only  19  in 
1844,  while  in  1841  only  26  were  transported,  and  in  1844  there 
were  79.  These  changes  resulted  from  the  Court  of  Directors  dis- 
approving of  imprisonment  for  life  and  suggesting  transportation 
instead.  Contrasting  the  sentences  of  death  in  England  and  AVales 
for  tlie  corresponding  years  of  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  with  the 
sentences  in  India,  it  will  be  found  that  the  contrast  is  most  favourable 
to  tlie  leniency  of  the  Indian  Courts.  The  following  is  from  the 
Otiicial  Criminal  Returns  of  England  and  Wales. 


Years. 
1B41 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Prisoners.  Sentences  of  Death . 

27,760  80 

31,309  57 

29,591  97 

20,542  57 


Total 115,202 
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AVhicli  give  a  per  ccntage  of  0*258,  or  one  sentence  of  death  to  every 
388  ])ri.soners,  the  proportion  in  liengal  being  one  in  2,878.  And 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  for  a  jieriod  subsequent  to  the 
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modification  of  the  English  sangninary  code.  In  1841  the  committals 
to  the  population  were  one  in  619  souls.  In  Bengal,  in  the  same 
year,  the  prisoners  heing  07,720,  and  the  population  about  forty-two 
millions;  this  proportion,  singularly  enough,  would  he  one  committal 
to  620  souls. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  returns  from  India  do  not  distinguish  the 
age  or  sex  of  the  prisoners,  or  the  amount  of  instruction  they  may  have 
received. 

The  important  Table,  No.  VI.,  showing  the  Criminal  business  per- 
formed by  the  Magistrates  and  their  subordinates,  including  the 
native  judges,  is  only  for  the  year  1842,  and  is  the  only  one  received. 
There  are  not  any  tables  of  the  numbers  of  prisoners  in  the  jails,  nor 
returns  of  the  average  imprisonment  of  offenders  befcire  conviction 
by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut;  nor  tables  of  appeals,  nor  tables  of  crimes. 

The  blanks  in  the  tables  from  the  non-regulation  provinces  result 
from  the  non-receipt  of  the  returns  for  1 843  and  1  844.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  returns  that  Moonsiffs  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction; 
but  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  and  Sudder  Ameens  do. 

I. — Magistrates,  and  Officers  subordinate  to  them. 


Prisoners    

Acquitted    

Convicted    

Committed  for  Trial  before  Ses- 
sions Judge   

Pending 

Otherwise  disposed  of   

Transferred     


1841. 


67,720 
19,569 
41,806 

3,437 

2,190 


1842. 


65,098 
18,667 
40,642 

3,287 

1,857 
639 


1843. 


85,319 
36,310 
41,911 

3,782 

2,177 
1,1.39 


1844. 


87,830 
33,935 
46,609 

4,085 

2,004 
656 
541 


II. — Sessions  Judges. 


Under  Trial    

Acquitted    

Convicted  and  Sentenced  

Referred  to  Nizamut  Adawlut 

Pending  

Otherwise  disposed  of    

Transferred 


1841. 

3,939 
895 

2,064 
556 
360 


1842. 


3,659 
953 

1,772 

503 

377 

54 


1843. 


4,270 

1,113 

2,096 

592 

409 

60 


1844. 


4,559 

1,237 

2,313 

475 

467 

52 

15 


III. — Nizamut  Adau'ltit. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Under  Reference    

642 

168 

384 

54 

.... 

.546 

156 

305 

57 

28 

574 

127 

380 

23 

38 

547 

Acquitted   

Convicted   

Pending 

Otherwise  disposed  of   

186 

316 

10 

16 

1846.] 
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1841. 

1842.             1843. 

1844. 

Death 

Transportation   

Imprisonment  for  life     

29 
26 
99 
54 
60 
57 
59 

16 
50 
43 
51 
39 
52 
48 

41 
01 
11 
40 
70 
60 
70 

26 
79 
19 

Ditto  14  years  and  upwards  .... 

Ditto    7  ditto           ditto  

Ditto    3  ditto           ditto  

Ditto  for  less  than  3  years     .... 
Ditto  for  21  years 

42 
49 
35 
14 

1 

V. — Sentences  of  Imprisonment  by  the  several  Courts. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

From  1  to  16  years    

For  less  than  1  year  

9,026 
11,824 

8,558 
11,605 

VI. — Magistrates,  and  Joint  and  Assistant  Magistrates  and  Native  Judges,  1842. 


By 

Magis- 
trate. 

By  Joint 

Magis- 
trate. 

By  As- 
sistant 
Magis- 
trate. 

ByPrm- 

/'Pfl      Sudder 
Sudder  \j,^^^^^_ 
Ameens  i 

By 

Law 

Officer. 

Total    Number 
disposed  of  Pri- 
of.      1  soners. 

i 

Number  of  Prisoners 

10,167 
21,868 

3,909 
8,700 

769 
2,051 

999  1      843 
1,752     1,789 

1,980 

4,482 

65,098 

Acquitted    

Convicted   

Committed  for  Trial] 
before       Sessions  > 

18,667 
40,642 

3,287 

639 

63,235 
1,857 

65,092 

Otherwise  disposed  of 

....     j     .... 

Pending  

Total      

.... 

.... 

VII. — PuHishmenl.s  by  ISIayistrates  and  Joint  Magistrates,  atid  Xatire  Judges. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


Imprisonment  above  'A  years.... 
Ditto  ditto    2  ditto.... 

Ditto  ditto    1  ditto  ... 

Ditto  ditto    6  months 

Less  than  6  months   

Fined  

On  Security    

Dismissed  

Flog<;ed 


722 

862 

968 

1.018 

1,552 

1,531 

3,H9 

2,887 

10,451 

ll.nfi(( 

22.101 

24,741 

1,225 

1,679 

1,525 

1,694 

100 

1,1:57 
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Imprisonment,  16  years  .... 
Ditto,  14  years  and  upwards 
Ditto,  7  ditto  ditto  .... 

Ditto,  3  ditto  ditto  .... 

Ditto,  2  ditto  ditto  .... 

Ditto,  1  year 

Less  than  1  year    

Fined  and  dischar£;ed 


1841. 


1842. 


1843 


703 
785 
239 
1.56 


1844. 


27 
130 
642 
999 
181 
123 
110 
3 


IX. — Extra  Regulation  Proiunces  by  Magistrates  and  their  Assistants,  and 
Native  Judges. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

10,094 

3,021 

6,010 

183 

22 

258 

10,149 

3,903 

5,800 

172 

26 

Acquitted   

Committed 

Otherwise  disposed  of   

248 

X. 

—  Sessions 

Judges. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Under  Trial    

329 

217 

Acquitted    

80 

43 

Convicted   

157 
55 

112 
30 

Referred  to  Nizamut  Adawlut 

Otherwise  disposed  of   

14 

10 

Pending 

23 

22 

XL- 

-Nizamut  Adawlut. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Under  Reference    

39 
7 

26 
7 
2 

3 

40 

8 

25 

7 

Acquitted    

Convicted   

Remanded   to  Sessions  Judge 

Otherwise  disposed  of   

Vending 

1846.] 
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XII. — Sentences  by  Nizamut  Adawlut. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Death 

2 

4 
7 
3 
3 

6 
4 
5 
4 
1 
5 

Imprisonment  for  Life 

Ditto  14  years  and  upwards 

Ditto  7  ditto            ditto    

Ditto  3  ditto            ditto    

Ditto  less  tliaii  3  ditto       

XIII. — Sentences  of  Imprisonment  by  the  several  Courts. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

From  1  to  16  years    

151 
2,471 

115 
2,451 

Ckiminal  Justice  :  Agra  Government. 

The  forms  and  character  of  the  returns  from  the  Aora  Criminal 
Courts  differ  essentially  from  those  from  the  Bengal  Courts.  AVhilo 
there  are  not  any  returns  corresponding^  to  No.  VI.  of  the  Bengal 
returns;  or  any  return  of  sentences  by  the  different  Courts;  the  Aora 
returns  have  the  advantage  of  Tables  of  Crimes,  of  the  prisoners  in 
tli(!  jails,  of  tlie  ordinary  periods  of  cases  referred  to  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  and  also  of  the  returns  of  appeals;  none  of  which  are  in 
the  Bengal  returns.  The  chief  features  of  these  returns  are  the 
modifications  or  reversals  of  sentences  under  appeal;  and  the  for- 
midable array  of  murders,  compared  with  other  crimes  referred  to 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut;  but  this  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  court 
taking  cognizance  only  of  the  highest  class  of  crimes.  The  modi- 
fications or  reversals  of  sentences  by  the  Sessions  Judges  and  Com- 
missioners upon  a])peals  against  sentences  of  the  Magistrates,  Joint 
Magistrates,  and  Native  Judges,  would  appear  to  be  very  consider- 
able. 


1. — Magistrates  and  Joint  Magistrates. 


Prisoners  under  trial 

Acquitted  and  discharged 

Convicted  and  sentenced   

Committed  for  trial  before  Ses-1 

sion  Judges  J 

Pending 


1841. 


41,047 
12,259 
2(),9G!) 

3,102 


1842. 


17,000 
13,4!)G 
21,217 

320 


1813. 


1841. 
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II, — Assistants,  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  and  Sadder  Ameens,  included  in  the 
above  total  Prisoners. 


Acquitted  and  discharge 
Convicted  and  sentenced 
Otherwise  disposed  of  .. 
Pending  


1841. 


1,115 
2,366 


1842. 


2,466 
3,382 


1843. 


1844. 


III. — Sessions  Judges,  by  Appeah  from  Magistrates  and  Joint 
Magistrates. 


Total  Prisoners 

Confirmed  

Modified  or  reversed.. 
Otherwise  disposed  of 
Pending , 


1841. 


1,992 

1,126 

693 


1842. 


2,100 
1,211 

600 


1843. 


1844. 


IV. — Commissioners,  by  Appeals  from  Magistrates  and  Joint 
Magistrates. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Total  Prisoners  

1,185 
625 
541 

1,317 

692 
384 

Confirmed  

Modified  or  reversed 

Pending  

V. — Number  of  Persons  under  Trial  by  the  Sessions  Judges. 


1841. 

1842.             1S43. 

1844. 

Under  trial     

3,608 

1,032 

1,764 

513 

3,288 

Acquitted  and  discharged 

Convicted  and  sentenced    

Referred  to  Nizamut  Adawlut 
Pending 

722 

2,733 

543 

VI. — Appeals  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Under  trial 

172 

77 
91 

86 
32 
38 

Confirmed 

Modified  or  reversed 

1846.] 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Under  reference     

fil3 
85 

423 
23 

666 
70 

515 
12 

Acquitted  and  discharged  

Convicted  and  sentenced    

Returned    

VIII. — Crimes  against  Persons  under  reference  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Murder  

Homicide,  not   amounting  to) 
Murder 1 

427 

87 

17 

31 

44 

8 

4 

1 

2 

92 

354 

3 

111 
3 
8 

13 
48 
11 
12 
1 

102 

River  ditto      

Highway  Robbery 

Burglary     

Theft  

Affray     

Suttee         

IX. — Prisoners  in  the  Jails. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

i 

c 

s 

t3 

Labour  in  irons,  7  years  of) 
which  are  unexpired   j 

Ditto  ditto,  of  which  less) 
than  7  years  are  unexpired) 

Labour  with  irons,  redeem-) 
able  by  fine .1 

Imprisonment  without  la- ) 
^     bour,  with  or  without  fine) 

2,792 

13,206 

1,829 

1,525 

3,035 

12,526 

2,456 

1,373 

Total 

19,352 

19,390 

X. —  Ordinary  Periods  of  Cases  Referred  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut. 


From 
Apprehension 

to 
Commitment. 

From 
Commitment 

to 
Reference. 

Trans- 
mission. 

From 

Receipt  of 

Refc-icnce  to 

Sentence. 

Total  fiom 
Apprehension. 

1841 

1842 

Days. 
41 

44 

Days. 
52 

41 

Days. 
12 

9 

Days. 
18 

12 

Days. 
123 

100 
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Criminal  Justice:  Madras  Government. 

The  Returns  for  Criminal  Offenders  from  Madras  arc  for  half- 
yearly  ])eriods,  a  practice  which  will  be  discontinued  for  the  future. 
They  embrace  returns  from  the  Village  Police  Courts,  which  do  not 
form  part  of  the  returns  from  the  other  Presidencies.  The  Village 
Police  Officer  (Native)  can  imprison  for  a  few  hours  only,  or  i)ut 
into  the  stocks.  The  District  I'olice  Officer  (Native)  can  fine  to  the 
amount  of  tliree  rupees  (six  shillings),  or  confine  for  twenty-four  hours 
with  or  without  labour,  and  Hog  under  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate. 
The  power  of  the  Magistracy  and  Judges  of  the  several  courts  is 
shown  by  the  punishments  inflicted.  It  would  not  appear  from  the 
returns  that  the  very  important  permission  to  appeal  in  criminal  cases 
is  in  operation  under  the  Madras  Government.  The  returns,  like 
those  of  Bengal  and  Agra,  are  destitute  of  the  table  affording  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  criminal  business  of  all  the  courts;  there  are 
not  any  tables  of  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jails;  none  of  the 
ordinary  period  of  cases  before  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut;  nor  tables 
of  crimes,  and  of  course  no  tables  of  appeals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  business  of  the  several  courts  and  the  punishments  adjudged  arc 
"■iven  with  a  detailed  perspicuity  superior  to  that  in  the  returns  from 
the  other  Presidencies. 

The  sentences  of  death  are  given  only  for  the  second  half  of  1842 
to  the  first  half  of  1844,  both  inclusive,  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
number  was  84,  and  the  offenders  before  the  several  courts  for  these 
periods  (excluding  the  Village  Courts.)  were  271,842,  the  sentences  of 
death  therefore  were  0"031  per  cent.,  or  one  in  3,236  offenders;  a  sin- 
gular approximation  to  the  proportions  under  the  Bengal  and  Boml)ay 
Courts. 

In  the  period  under  review  no  prisoners  were  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 


I. —  Vi/lar/e  Police. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Summoned 

After    investi-1 
tigation  

Acquitted^  Withoutinves-  . 
gation    upon 
llazauamali. . 

8,072 
1,525 

1,809 
4,738 

6,942 
1,171 

1,188 
4,583 

5,614 
1,084 

1,299 
3,231 

3,849 
725 

743 
2,385 

3,886 
701 

837 
2,288 

4,513 

568 

692 
3,253 
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II. 

D'mtrict  Police. 

1841. 

1842.                      1843. 

1844. 

> 

2 

1               '>              1              '' 

1 

2 

1              z              1              - 

Summoned    and    de-) 
pending  1st  July  ..../ 

58,697    55,756 

1 
60,129  i  54,055 

65.378 

60,841 

Acquitted,   after    in- 1 

19,049 

22,140 

14,572 

1,349 

19,371 

19,854 

13,909 

1,221 

20,379  1  18,020 

21,198 

21,513 

17,120 

1,552 

19,901 

22,710 

15,171 

1,619 

Discharged,     upon      1 
Razauamah,  &c f 

Punished,  without  re- ) 
ference  to  Magistrate ) 

Punislied,    after    re- 
ference to  Magistrate  J 

Total  disposed    of 
^}y  District  Police....; 

Total  dis])osed  of  Ijy' 
the  Magistrates , 

Depending 

22,443 

15,312 

1,154 

20,449 

13,532 

1,217 

57,710 

1 
54,358    59,288 

1 

53,218 

62,283 

59,407 

'-. 

1           ; 

25        1      .... 

|....  1        987 

1,373          841          337       1,095 

1,434 

III. 
Magixfraaj. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2            1 

2 

1 

2 

1            2 

Summoned,    and  under 
Examination  

4,388    4,042 

4,063 

2,995    3,956 

4,655 

Acquitted   

Discharged,    on    Razana 

mah,  or  Dismissed 

Convicted   

2,039 

843 

1,462 

2,101 

586 

1,341 

1,574 

972 

1,400 

1,265 

442 

1,161 

1,727 

636 

1,470 

2,084 
890 
1,5 

Total  disposed    

4,344 

4,028 

3,946 

2,868 

3,833 

4,540 

Depending 

44 

14 

117 

127 

123 

115 

IV. 
(Jrirninal  Courts. 

1811. 

1842, 

1843. 

1841. 

:.'nd  Half. 

1st  Half. 

2 

\               -2 

1 

- 

Accused   

3,117 

2,920 

3,157 

2,811 

2,950 

3,333 

Released   unconditionally 
,,           on  security 

1,055 

68 

120 

987 
7  7.> 
111) 

2 
2 

975 

85 

86 

761 

HOO 

201 

10 
1 
J 

1,214 

71 

93 

912 

702 

159 

6 

940 

92 
107 
776 
696 
198 

0 

1 

991 

77 

71 

854 

731 

217 

0 

1,161 
95 

78 
910 
935 
119 

1 
1 

Convicted  and  punished  ... 

Under  e.xaminution 

Escaped  

Died 

Admitted  as  approvers    .... 
Punished    in  another  case 
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V. — Coutis  of  Circuit. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

2nd  Half. 

Ist  Half. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Accused 

702 

988 

582 

851 

949 

1,137 

Released  unconditionally... 

,,         on  security   

Convicted  and  punislu'd  .... 

Returned  to  Criniiiiid  .Judge 

Referred     to      Foujdarry  ) 

Adawlut  1 

187 
82 

252 
11 

147 

12 
11 

390 
67 

318 
10 

186 

6 
6 
5 

158 
61 

189 
11 

112 

42 
8 
1 

253 
95 

336 
19 

111 

13 
23 

1 

224 
62 

323 
15 

138 

180 
3 
4 

333 

111 

397 

13 

143 

122 

13 

5 

Postponed    

Otherwise  disposed  of 

Died 

VI. — Foujdarry  Adawlut. 


1841. 

1842.                    1843. 

1844. 

2nd  Half. 

1st  Half.          2       1        1 

2 

1        1    2 

Accused  

176 

160 

167     i     94 

144 

158 

1 

Released    unconditionally 

,,         on  security  

Convicted    

Remaining  

Otherwise  disposed  of. 

Insane 

Died    

29 

15 

107 

23 

2 

31 

119 
9 

1 

33 

9 

121 

4 

8 

1 

68 

15 

1 

1 

25 

3 

111 

1 
3 

1 

35 

21 

85 

6 

1 

VII. — Punishments — Native  Magistrates. 


Village  Police. 

District  Police. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2,581 

1)50 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

Confined  in  Village  1 
Choiiltry   J 

Do.  in  the  Stocks.. 

I'ined 

Confined  in  Clinul- 1 
try  witlioi-witli  \ 
out  labour J 

Flostged  with  au-^ 
tliorityofniagis-  > 
trates ) 

1 ,60.3 

.51)2 

1,650 
632 

.2,177 

775 

93 
11,379 

4,855 
141 

10,316 
4,222 

112 

120 
13,120 

5,211 
121 

144 
11,432 

5,085 
129 
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Criminal  Justicr:  Bombay  Government. 

Tho  Criminal  Returns  from  the  Bombay  Criminal  Courts  have  the 
rrreat  advantajfe  over  the  returns  from  the  other  Presidencies  of  being 
preceded  by  a  tabk'  fjiving  a  conipeudidus  view  of  the  criminal  business 
of  all  the  courts,  followed  by  detailed  returns  of  the  business  before 
each  class  of  courts.  They  comprise  also  tables  of  appeals,  and  returns 
of  prisoners  in  jails;  but  want  the  table  of  the  ordinary  periods  of 
cases  referred  to  the  Nizainut  Adawlut,  and  the  returns  of  crimes 
met  with  in  the  returns  from  the  Agra  Government;  the  returns  from 
the  minor  courts  for  the  year  1S44  are  imperfect,  and  the  appeal  cases 
before  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  for  1844  arc  not  filled  in.  As  under  the 
Bengal  Government,  the  number  of  offenders  a])prehended  had  conside- 
rably increased  from  4(),!)46'  in  1842  to  60,.'>04  in  1844.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  tried  in  the  j-ears  1843  and  1844  was  113,080,  and 
of  this  number  40  were  condemned  to  death,  being  0'035  per  cent., 
or  one  in  2,827  offenders;  a  singular  approximation  to  the  proportions 
under  the  Bengal  Government. 

The  very  great  importance  of  permitting  appeals  in  criminal  cases 
is  manifested  in  90  sentences  being  annulled  and  89  mitigated  in 
1843,  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,021  sentences  appealed  or  called  for; 
nor  would  it  appear  that  there  is  great  risk  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut 
being  overwhelmed  by  appeals,  since  the  1,021  cases  out  of  27,100 
couAnctions  in  1843,  in  all  the  courts,  was  only  3'76  per  cent.,  or  one 
appeal  in  26^  convictions. 


I. — General  View. 

1841. 

1842.     j 

1 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

9 

1 

2 

23,422 

23,524 

52,576  60,504 

7/3 

1,050 

24,195 

24,574 

.... 

11,378 

11,245  22,314 

26,414 

11,865 

12,411  25,553 

28,441 

. 

1,287 

1,235 

136 

58 

2,536 

3,022 

2      7 

32 

1,050    711 

866 

7,166 

24,195  24,574 

52,576 

60,504 

Persons  under  trial  

Remaining    

Total     

Accjuitted 

Convic'ted     

Otherwise  disposed  of 
Discharged  on  security 
Imprisoned  in  di  fault .. 
Banished  the  Ziliah      ... 
Committed  to  Sessions  Court 
Deaths  and  Escapes     ... 
Depending    

Total     
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Acquitted     

Convicted     

9,330 

9,387 

584 

8,942 

9,369 

314 

21,434 

23,763 

Remaining    

Total     

19,301 

19,125 

III.- 

-Magistrates  and  Assistants. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1844. 

Acquitted      

Convicted     

1,539 

1,805 

291 

1,799 

1,953 

183 

4,i'39 

4,678 

Remaining    

Total     

3,635 

3,935 

IV. — Sessions  Judges  and  Assistants. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1844. 

Othenvise  disposed  of  

Acquitted 

Convicted     

:: 

409 
673 
175 

504 
789 
214 

10 

961 

1,344 

229 

205 

950 

1,611 

457 

226 

Remaining    

Referred  to  Nizamut 

Total     

1,257 
2 

1,507 

7 

2,749 

3,251 

7 

Deaths  and  Escapes     

Grand  Total     

24,195 

24,574 

2,749 

3,258 

V 

—  Operation  of  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Acquitted      

• 

22 
183 

18 

Committed    

Otlierwise  disposed  of 

204 
4 

Total     

.... 

205 

226 
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VI. — Nizamut  Adawlut  Appeal 
Canes. 

YII. — Sentences  by  District  mid 
Village  Police  Officers. 

1844. 

1843. 

Imprisonment,      One  ' 
Month  and    under, 
with      or      without 
Fine   

1843.     1844. 

Petitions  rejected 

Sentences  confirmed     

Ditto  mitigated     

Ditto  annulled 

.588 

254 

89 

90 

21,434 

Total     

1,021 

VIII. — Sentences  by  Magistrates  and 
their  Assistants. 

IX. — Sentences  by  Sessions 
Judges. 

1843. 

1844. 

Imprisonment,  5  to  7  yrs 

Ditto,  3  to  5  years 

Ditto,  1  year  and  under 
Total  

1843. 

1844. 

Imprisonment,  9  to  12  mths 

Ditto,  6  to  9  months   

Ditto,  3  to  6  months   

Ditto,  3  months  and  under 
Flogged  and  discharged   .... 

382 

323 

809 

2,615 

10 

88 

218 

1,038 

Total 

4,139 

1,344 

X. — Sentences  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

XI. — Number  of  Cojivicts  in  Jails. 

1843. 

1844. 

Imprisoned  for  life 

Ditto,  10  to  14  years  .... 
Ditto,  7  to  10  years   .... 
Ditto,  less  than  7  years 

Total  on  31st  Dec.  1843 

Deaths  in  the  year 

1843. 

1844. 

Death    

Transportation          

19 

G7 
4 
8 

37 

48 

21 

45 
8 
13 
75 
42 
4 

221 

240 

71fi 

3,537 

245 
253 

Imprisonment  for  life 

Ditto,  10  to  14  years  

Ditto,  7  to  10  years     

689 
3,916 

Ditto,  less  than  7  years   .... 
Otherwise  disposed  of 

4,714 

5,103 

Total 

183 

208 

299 
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Report  OH  the  Medical  Relief  to  the  Parochial  Poor  of  Scotland,  under 
the  former  Poor  Law.     By  Dr.  Alison,  Edinhurijh. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Southampton, 
September,  184G.] 

As  an  important  su|)plcn"icnt  to  the  statements  which  I  have  at 
ditferent  times  made  to  tliis  section,  in  proof  of  the  inadeqnacy  and 
inefficacy  of  the  cliiefiy  volnntary  system  of  relief  of  i\w.  poor,  liereto- 
fore  adopted  in  Scotland,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  section  an  abstract 
of  the  information  which  has  been  collected,  by  means  of  a  small  asso- 
ciation foniied  for  the  pnrpose,  from  the  medical  practitioners  thronp^h- 
out  Scotland,  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  kind  of  medical  ?Wi^' hitherto 
granted  to  the  sick  poor  who  are  nnable  to  jirovide  snch  assistance  for 
themselves. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  imporant  test  of  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of 
the  volnntary  system  of  charity  in  a  conntry  like  this,  where  property 
is  adeqnately  protected,  and  society  so  constitnted,  that  the  interconrse 
of  the  higher  with  the  lower  orders  of  society  is  very  limited.  The 
objections  which  have  been  chiefly  nrgcd  against  the  expediency  of  a 
more  liberal  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  have  been  of 
late  years  almost  exclnsively  confined  to  the  alleged  ettect  of  an  ade- 
quate and  known  provision  on  the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be 
the  recipients.  It  has  been  very  generally  })i-oclainied  that  it  is  the 
apprehension  of  this  injnrions  effect — not  any  objection  to  the  pecn- 
niary  tax — which  has  excited  the  opposition  to  the  lately -proposed 
improvements  of  the  Poor  Law.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  this  objection  does  not  lie  against  medical  relief  to 
the  sick  poor;  becanse  it  is  very  justly  said,  no  man  can  be  induced  to 
fall  ill,  or  even  to  neglect  the  ordinary  precautions  against  sickness  or 
injury,  merely  by  the  knowledge  that  in  that  event,  and  only  then, 
medical  or  surgical  assistance  is  provided  for  him.  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
particular  insists  much  on  this  distinction;  professing  his  approbation 
of  assessments  for  all  poverty  resulting  from  sickness  or  injuries,  and 
taking  his  stand  against  assessments  for  "  general  indigence,"  such  as 
old  age  or  death  of  parents,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  injury  to  cha- 
racter above  stated. 

But  if  it  be  found  in  practice,  that  this  distinction  has  not  been 
observed,  and  that  the  voluntary  system  of  charity  has  proved,  uj)  to 
this  day,  equallj/  inefficient  with  a  view  to  those  ob'iects  which  are  admitted 
to  he  unexceptionable,  as  to  those  which  are  of  disputed  ciiaractcr,  imj^ly- 
ing  that  the  administrators  of  the  jiublic  charity,  although  tlicy  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  raising  the  requisite  funds,  by  assessments  or 
otherwise,  have  not  exercised  it  to  attain  those  objects,  1  think  we  arc 
justified  in  charging  the  inefficiency  on  the  system  itself,  and  in 
inferring,  that  the  voluntary  system  offers  no  security,  in  such  a 
country  as  this,  for  the  fulfilment  even  of  those  duties  which  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  imposed  on  the  higher  classes  of  society  bv  the 
sufferings  of  th(;ir  brethren  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  And  f  can  now 
])rove  by  unquestionable  statements  of  fact,  that  the  parsimony  of  the 
late  administration  of  the  Scottish  Poor  I^aws,  has  been  at  least  as 
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strikingly  conspicuous  in  regard  to  the  sick  poor,  as  in  regard  to  any 
other  description  of  poverty. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  using  the  word  late,  m  reference  to  this 
subject;  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Poor  Law^  Bill  lately  passed  for  Scot- 
land, requiring  of  the  parochial  boards  to  provide  "  medical  relief, 
cordials,  and  other  comforts  for  the  sick  poor,  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  ai>])ear  reasonable  and  expedient;"  and  as  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  farther  secure,  that  this  expediency  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by 
those  jiarocliial  boards  only,  but  likewise  by  the  board  of  supervision 
in  Edinburgh,  composi-d  of  men  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  to  whom  an  ex])editious  method  of  appeal  from  any  parish, 
free  of  expense,  is  provided;  and  farther,  that  this  board  shall  publish 
annually  a  statement  of  the  provision  made  for  the  poor,  and  of  their 
condition  throughout  Scotland. 

I  hope  and  believe  that,  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  shall 
provc>,  in  other  respects,  as  efficient  as  might  be  hoped,  or  not,  the 
information  contained  in  the  following  paper,  and  which  has  been 
already  communicated  to  that  board  will  have  the  effect  of  correcting, 
in  future,  that  very  irregular  and  generally  defective  kind  of  voluntary 
YQ\\^i  to  the  sick  poor  vfhich  has  hitherto  prevailed;  and  which  may 
certainly  be  characterized  as  both  unjust  towards  the  charitably  dis- 
l)osed  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  inadequate  towards  this  large 
class  of  the  objects  of  charity. 

In  regard  to  Edinburgh,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Scotch  Poor  Law: — 

"  In  none  of  the  parishes  of  Edinburgh  is  there  any  provision  for 
medical  relief  from  the  poor  funds,  except  as  regards  the  in-door 
paupers  of  the  charity  workhouse." 

That  Report  mentions  likewise  the  dispensaries,  destitute  sick 
societies,  and  other  institutions  supported  hi/  voluntary  contributions, 
"  by  which  aid  is  given  in  Edinburgh,  as  in  all  the  large  and  many  of 
the  smaller  towns;"  but  this  kind  of  relief,  for  an  object  admitted  to 
be  a  duty  incumbent  on  all,  is  open  obviously  to  these  objections, — 
1st,  That  it  is  obtained  only  from  a  portion  of  the  public — the  uncharit- 
able are  relieved  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the  charitable.  2ndly,  That  it 
is  irregular,  and  often  quite  inadequate,  as  in  the  following  instances 
stated  by  myself  to  the  Commissioners  in  1844: — 

"In  Edinburgh,  for  30  years  before  ISl.'J,  there  was  a  public  dis- 
pensary, but  it  was  opened  only  twice  a  week,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  medical  officers  to  attend  the  sick  poor  at  home.  Any 
medical  aid  which  the  sick  poor  had  at  home  was  pricate  charity  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  men.  Since  then,  this  duty  has  been  under- 
taken by  several  dispensaries;  but  the  assistance  given  in  this  way  is 
not  nearly  so  regular  nor  effectual  as  it  ought  to  be.  During  the 
present  e])idemic,  many  of  the  young  nu^n,  on  whonr  the  duty  of  visit- 
ing chiefly  devolves,  have  been  deterred  from  attendintf  the  dispen- 
saries by  the  fear  of  having  their  studies  interrupted  by  atta(;ks  of 
fever.  I  saw  a  man  lately,  the  father  of  a  family,  just  dead  of  this 
yellow  fever;  his  widow  assured  me  that  she  had  sent  ten  times  to 
different  dispensaries  for  advice  during  his  illness,  aTid  had  received 
none.  In  t\w  Canongate,  the  dispensary  aid  to  the  sick  poor  came  to 
an  abrupt  close  in  the  middle  of  the  epidemic,  in  consequence  of  the 
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death,  by  fever,  of  one  of  the  medical  officers  who  had  acted  as 
treasurer*." 

As  tliere  are  now  in  Edinburgh  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  Act  ten  duly  qualified  and  paid  medical  officers  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  sick  paupers  (occasional  and  permanent,)  in 
the  diffijrent  districts,  we  may  hope  that  such  cause  of  complaint 
will  not  again  occur;  but  we  may  fully  expect  to  see,  in  this 
part  of  the  working  of  the  law,  in  this  as  in  other  large  towns, 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  provision  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  Act,  and  afterwards  abandoned,  which  required  the 
diffi^rent  parishes  of  towns  to  form  combinations  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor, — a  provision  the  policy  of  which  seems  to  be  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  easily  proved  statistically  in  this  as  in  other  large 
towns, — that  the  greater  number  of  the  rich  inhabitants  congregate 
together  at  one  extremity  of  the  town,  and,  therefore,  in  one  or  two 
parishes,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  poor,  dependent  on  them, 
and  often  attracted  to  the  town  by  their  expenditure,  live  at  the  other 
extremity,  and  in  a  different  parish. 

In  regard  to  Glasgow,  where  the  system  of  district  relief  by  paid 
medical  attendants  has  been  acted  on  for  some  time,  I  have  not  such 
information  as  to  recent  changes,  as  to  justify  my  making  any  commu- 
nication to  the  Association. 

Information,  more  or  less  complete,  on  the  subject  of  the  medical 
relief  hitherto  given  to  sick  ])aupers,  has  been  received  from  forty 
towns,  (exclusive  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,)  and  by  means  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  returns,  received  up  to  February  10,   1846. 

I.  Amount  of  requited  Medical  Relief  heretofore  afforded  to  Sick 
Paupers. 

The  amount  of  requited  medical  relief  supplied  by  the  parochial 
authorities  in  these  forty  towns  has  been  almost  nothinc/,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  statements. 

1st.  In  sixteen  towns  it  has  been  absolutely  notJiiny  from  those 
authorities;  and  in  most  of  them  there  is  no  dispensary,  nor  any  relief 
of  this  kind  afforded  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  names  of  these 
sixteen  towns  are  as  follows: — 


Ayr 

Giovan 

Kircaldy 

Peterhead 

Banff 

Jedburgh 

Leith 

Rothsay 

Elgin 

Kelso 

Montrose 

Stirling 

Forres 

Kirkintilloch 

Perth 

Thurso 

2ndly.  In  the  remainder,  trifling  occasional  payments  only  have 
been  made. 

The  following  are  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  which  the  occa- 
sional payments  have  been  specified: — 

In  Ardrossan,  Keitli,  Hamilton,  and  Kircudbright,  an  occasional 
payment,  never  exceeding  a  few  shillings,  has  been  given  in  particular 
instances. 

In  a  few  places  sums  of  money  have  occasionally  been  paid  to 
medical  men  during  the  prevalance  of  epidemics;  for  example, — 

10^.  was  allowed  to  the  professional  men  in  Campbelltown  during 
the  epidemic  Typhus  Fever,  which  raged  there  in  1843. 

*■  Report  and  Appendix,  Vol.  TIL,  j).  907. 
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10/.  was  also  allowed,  for  the  same  reason,  in  Kirkintillocli,  in  the 
year  1844,  hut  hy  a  private  individual. 

In  Dundee,  also  during  the  existence  of  epidemic  fever,  5/.  was 
allowed  to  each  of  six  dispensary  surgeons. 

In  a  few  instances,  a  parish, — as  in  Aberdeen,  the  parish  of  Old 
JMachar, — gives  a  contribution  to  the  dis])cnsary  for  attendance  upon 
tlieir  ])aupers;  in  this  case  it  amounts  to  2/.  per  annum. 

.'kdly.  \i\four  towns,  it  appears  that  a  small  allowance  is  made  for 
drugs ;  these  are  Brechin,  Haddington,  Irvine,  and  Keith. 

These  are  all  the  particular  instances  of  outlay  and  remuneration, 
by  the  parochial  authorities,  which  have  been  stated. 

II,  Recent  Remuneration,  (chiefly  in  anticipation  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  Act). 

In  some  few  places,  chiefly  within  the  last  few  years,  some  remu- 
neration has  been  allowed  by  the  parish  authorities  to  medical  ])rac- 
titioners :  the  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  been  reported  are  as 
follow: — 

1st.  Alloa — 10/.  is  allowed  for  professional  attendance  in  this 
town,  the  poor  being  permitted  to  select  their  own  attendant. 

2nd]y.  Dunhar — 6/.  6s.  has  been  allowed  to  one  medical  man,  for 
whicli  he  also  supplies  the  drugs,  &c.,  which  he  uses. 

odiy.  Dundee — Zs.  Qd.  ])er  week  is  paid  by  the  parish  for  such  of 
the  paupers  as  are  received  into  the  infirmary  as  patients. 

4thlj'.  Dunfermline — 20/.  per  annum,  along  with  the  i)rice  of 
drugs  employed,  has  since  1841  been  allowed  to  a  surgeon  for  attend- 
ing the  sick  poor. 

5thly.  GreenocTc — Three  district  surgeons  have  had  25/.  per  annum, 
for  five  years,  for  attendance  on  the  sick  poor. 

6'thly.  In  Kilmarnock,  for  three  years,  10/.  each  has  been  paid  to 
the  three  medical  officers,  for  visiting  the  sick  poor. 

Tthly.  In  Wick,  since  1844,  15/.  has  been  divided  between  two 
of  the  medical  officers,  and  drugs  supplied  besides. 

Sthly.  In  Dumfries,  10/.  has  been  allowed  to  one  medical  man, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  for  professional  attendance  on  the  sick  poor. 

III.   Unrequited  Professimial  Labour, 

The  estimated  money  value  of  their  professional  imrequited  labour 
bestowed  on  sick  paupers  [is  stated  by  twenty-five  gentlemen,  and 
ranges  from  5/.  to  220/.;  the  average  of  the  whole  is  40/.  5s.  Id. 

IV.  Furnishing  Food,  Necessaries,  Sfc. 

To  the  Inquiry  Avhether  the  medical  attendant  has  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  give  wine,  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  to  the  sick 
paupers  during  his  professional  attendance,  eighty-nine  answers  have 
been  given, — eighty-three  in  the  affirmative  and  six  in  the  negative, — 
showing,  according  to  this  return,  that  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of 
medical  men,  in  their  attendance  on  paupers,  are  in  the  habit  of  contri- 
buting to  tiiem  of  their  substance,  as  well  as  giving  them  their  gra- 
tuitous professional  services. 

New  arrangements  under  the  Poor  Law  Bill  have  been  made  in 
several  of  these  towns,  but  no  alteration  or  improvement  has  as  yet 
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taken   placo    in    1 1  art y -three   out  of   the  forty  towns  brought  under 
review. 

Y.  Infirmaries  and  Dispensaries. 

As  exlilbiting  the  professional  service  that  is  made  available  to  the 
public  in  the  larger  towns,  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the  constitution 
of  the  existing  infirmaries  and  dispensaries,  and  the  following  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained.  The  remuneration  here  brought  under  review 
arises  almost  entirely  from  eoluntari/  contributions  and  from  cndoic- 
ments. 

InI'IRMARIES. 

Kemunc- 

iS'o.        Place.  Beds.                                    Medical  St.aff.                                      ration. 

I.Aberdeen  270  Four  Officers,  ir4  5  each i,180 

2.  Ayr   40  A  House  Surgeon,  at  60 

a.   Dumfries  80  2  Physicians,  at  .£■'20— 2  Surgeons,  at  .X'25.  90 

4.   Dundee 120  2  Officers,  i.'30  each  60 

.J.   Elgin     60  2  Ditto,  £bQ  each  100 

6.  Greenoc'k 100  ....         ....         ....         ....  No  remuneration. 

7.  Kelso    See  under  Dispensaries. 

S.Montrose 60  1  Medical  Officer,  at   50 

1).  Perth     84  2  Officers  i'20  each  40 

Dispensaries. 

No.  of  Patients  Remune- 

No.         Placo.  per  annum.  Medical  Stafif.  ration. 

1.  Aberdeen 4,000  6  Surgeons,  .£20  each i.'120 

2.  Ayr   700    Out-Patients  of  Hospital. 

3.  Dumfries  609  2  Surgeons,  £h  each  10 

■     T^      ,  o  .«r,  I  3    Ditto,  with  £'20  each,  with  a  proposed)      ,„, 

4.  Dundee 3,o00  <         ,  ,-,■        e  ^^r  i     105 

'  I      addition  ot  £15  .' 

5.  Elgin     See  under  Infirmary. 

6.  Forres  600 

7.  Jedburgh 1  Officer,  at  £?40,  and  drugs 40 

o    T-  ,  ,  n„„  f  Senior  Officer,  per  annum  £'5  5*.,  and  l*.)-;  t-,. 

8.  Kelso    1,090  {  •  •,.  r  ,.       ■  v  >o«.  os. 

'  I     ))er  visit  tor  country  visits  J 

9.  Kilmarnock....     500  3  Officers  and  Apothecary,  at  £"10  each    ....  40 

10.  Leith 2,800  9  Officers,  unpaid ;  1  Surgeon,  with  house  and         40 

11.  Montrose 480   Out-Patients  of  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum. 

12.  Perth     1,000  2  Officers,  .£10  each 20 

,„     e..-  1-  ,'fx  ( '-  Officers,  £'10  each,  and  Is.  per  mile  fori 

13.  Stirling 4o0  {  .        ■  ■.  ( 

°  (     country  visits  > 


20 


The  Association  have  obtained  325  returns  to  the  queries  which 
they  have  circulated  among  practitioners  in  the  country  districts  of 
Scotland.  These  returns  are  from  "i.)?  parishes  or  districts  and  32 
counties.  AVhen  summed  up,  they  afford  the  following  informa- 
tion : — 

Of  tlie  32.'5  reporters,  30.)  furnish  us  with  information  upon  the 
amount  of  ])rof('SsionaI  remuneration  which  they  have  hitlu'rto  received 
for  their  attendance  on  the  ])arochial  jioor. 

Out  of  these  SO.)  medical  jiractitioncrs,  94  have  received  some 
remuneration  for  their  attendance  and  professional  outlay. 

Of  these  94  practitioners,  39  liave  received  this  remuneration 
annually,  in  sums  varying  from  a  few  .shillings  for  drugs  and  outlay 
simply,  uj)  to  20/.,  as  payment  for  both  drugs  and  medical  advice  and 
attendance  ;   13  of  these  3D.  have  been  paid  aums  upwards  of  ol. ;  2b' 
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have  been  paid  sums  below  51. ;  i)  of  them  receive  annually  only  ]/., 
or  sums  of  a  few  shillings  only. 

Of  the  94  remunerated  medical  men,  23  have  not  received  any 
regular  annual  sum,  but  have  had  bestowed  upon  them  on  one  or  more 
occasions  (and  particularly  as  a  recompense  for  tlieir  labour  and  outlay 
during  visits  of  epidemic  sickness)  payments  varying  from  201.  (which 
one  of  the  23  received)  down  to  3s.  This  last  sum  is  noted  in  two 
cases.  In  one  of  these  two  instances  this  3s.  was  the  sole  remunera- 
tion received  by  a  practitioner  during  12  years'  attendance  on  a  number 
of  paupers,  averaging  70  constant  and  13  occasional  ;  and  in  the  other 
case  it  was  given  for  professional  attendance  on  passing  paupers  of 
other  parishes  ;  while  nothing  bad  been  received  by  the  same  prac- 
titioner for  attendance  during  21  years  on  the  resident  paupers  of  his 
district,  amounting  to  44  constantly  on  the  roll :  14  out  of  tlie  23  thus 
remunerated  have  received  sums  under  5/. 

Out  of  the  94  remunerated  medical  men,  10  are  paid  by  tlie  bounty 
of  private  individuals  in  sums  varying  from  5^.  and  upwards.  The 
largest  annual  sum  so  given  ((iO/.)  is  paid  by  a  nobleman  in  the  north. 
The  next  largest  of  these  sums  (40/.)  is  from  a  landed  proprietor  for 
attending  all  the  poor  (parochial  and  others)  on  his  own  estate.  The 
receiver  of  it  adds  that  he  has  often  to  travel  40  miles  to  see  these  poor 
patients,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  sometimes 
cannot  furnish  him  with  any  refreshment  after  such  toil. 

Of  the  305  practitioners  that  have  sent  in  reports,  211,  or  above 
60  per  cent.,  have  never  received  any  remuneration  of  any  kind  tc/tat- 
ever/or  their  professional  attendance  and  outlay  upon  the  parochial  poor, 
or  for  the  drugs  which  they  have  required  to  give  them.  And  in  many 
of  the  cases  included  in  these  211  reports  the  number  of  poor  was  very 
great.  Thus  one  gentleman  has  attended  400  paupers  for  8  years,  and 
never  received  one  item  of  payment  for  eitlier  professional  advice  or 
drugs.  Another  has  attended  for  7  years  350  pauper  families  without 
ever  receiving  renuuieration  in  any  sha])e  for  professional  advice  and 
medicines,  and  some  of  his  patients  are  separated  from  him  80  miles, 
with  the  most  wretched  roads  intervening.  lie  moderately  calculates 
his  direct  loss  from  these  calls  upon  his  time  and  purse  as  amounting 
to  70/.  annually. 

Out  of  305  who  have  reported,  208  farther  state  that  they  have 
had  occasion,  in  addition,  to  give  from  their  own  limited  stores  wine, 
food,  clothes,  or  other  necessaries  to  sick  paupers  during  their  professional 
attendance  on  them.  Others  report  that  they  have  themselves  been 
repeatedly  driven  to  beg  such  necessaries  for  their  pauper  patients  from 
the  more  wealthy  and  fortunate  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Many  of  those  who  are  thus  called  upon  to  give  their  time  and 
substance  to  the  parochial  poor  during  sickness  complain  that  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  assessed  m  tlu^  same  way  as  others  for  poor-rates, 
and  obliged  to  pay  tolls,  &c.,  for  their  distant  pauper  visits. 

Some  farther  state  th.at,  on  these  distant  visits,  generally  they  can 
find  no  accommodation  at  the  houses  of  the  poor,  if  obliged  to  wait  (as 
in  cases  of  labour  and  severe  sickness),  and  the  doctor  must  then  be  at 
the  expense  of  keeping  himself  and  his  horse  at  an  inn. 

Their  attendance  cm  the  poor,  by  withdrawing  them  from  their 
homes,  not  unfrequently  obliges  them  to  lose  and  forego  paying-cases. 
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In  the  small  badly-ventilated  houses  of  their  poorer  patients  they 
encounter  far  more  than  in  higher  practice  the  personal  danger  of 
infection,  and  several  report  that  they  have  been  laid  off  work  for  long 
intervals  with  severe  and  dangerous  attacks  of  fever,  &c.,  caught  in 
attendance  on  pauper  patients  afflicted  with  the  same  disease. 

Several  of  the  reporters  complain  of  the  inattention  hitherto  paid  to 
paupers  in  sickness  by  the  parochial  authorities,  and  of  the  difficulty, 
or  generally  the  utter  impossibility,  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  rename - 
ration,  even  for  direct  professional  outlay.  In  most  cases  in  wliich 
such  remuneration  was  asked  by  the  medical  attendants  on  the  parochial 
poor  it  lias  been  absolutely  refused.  One  of  the  reporters  states  that 
he  has  known  the  "  Session"  sell  the  effi^cts  of  a  pauper  after  his  death 
and  appropriate  the  proceeds,  without  listening  to  the  luirequited 
claims  of  the  doctor. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  returns  contain  a  more  or  less 
definite  estimate,  in  money  value,  of  the  amount  of  the  unrequited 
professional  labour  which  the  reporters  have  in  time  past  bestowed 
upon  the  paupers  in  their  district.  These  medical  men  had  been,  on  an 
average,  10  years  in  practice.  The  sum  total  given  by  these  136 
medical  men  to  the  poor,  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  advice  and  pro- 
fessional outlay,  is  calculated  by  themselves  to  amoimt  to  34,447^.,  or 
each  on  average  has  bestowed  in  this  way  about  253^.  iipon  the 
parochial  poor  of  his  district.  Most  of  these  ])ractitioners  seem  to  have 
founded  their  calculations  on  the  supposition  that  the  average  medical 
attendance,  outlay,  and  drugs,  required  for  each  pauper  for  the  year, 
might  be  valued  at  about  4s. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-six  have  replied  to  the  query,  "  How  far 
may  any  patient  reside  from  the  house  of  their  medical  attendant  ?" 
In  one  hundred  and  three  instances  they  are  reported  as  all  included 
within  a  dititanee  of  5  miles.  In  eighty-nine  instances  the  greatest 
distance  varies  from  5  to  10  miles.  In  forty-three  instances  it  varies 
frtim  10  to  20  miles.  In  eight  instances  it  is  as  high  as  from  20  to 
30  miles ;  and  in  three  instances  it  extends  to  40  miles. 

In  five  cases  only,  out  of  the  325  returns,  are  midwifery  cases, 
vaccinations,  and  surgical  cases,  paid  for  separately,  as  in  England. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  have  replied  to  the  question,  "  Would 
it,  in  your  opinion,  promote  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Act  if  the 
poor  had  the  power  of  apjdying  to  any  of  the  medical  men  in  their  dis- 
trict, instead  of  being  always  compelhd  to  resort  to  such  as  have  been 
appointed  for  them  by  the  Parochial  Boards  ?"  Out  of  these  224, 
187  reply  in  the  affirnuitive,  and  42  in  the  negative. 

Since  the  above  Report  was  drawn  up,  a  considerable  number  of 
additional  returns  have  been  received  by  the  Association,  but  as  the 
facts  nuntioncd  in  these  returns  seem  in  no  respect  to  alter  any  of  the 
general  statements  in  the  above  Report,  tlie  Association  liave  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  present  summary  the  further  details 
thus  furnislied  to  them. 
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On  the  Duration  of  Life  in  the  Memhers  of  the  Several  Professions.  By 
AViLLiAM  A.  'Guy,  M.D.,  Cantah.;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colkfje  of 
Physicians ;  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's  College;  Phy- 
sician to  King's  College  Hospital ;  Honorary  /Secretary  to  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  Sf-c. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  11th  September,  184G.] 

TiiE  object  of  the  present  coininimication  is  to  turn  to  account  «iuli 
facts,  gleaned  from  the  Annual  Register,  as  have  not  already  been 
employed  in  a  former  Essay"'".  The  facts  in  question  consist  of  the  ages 
at  death  of  the  members  of  the  several  professions,  classified  as  fol- 
lows.— army,  navy,  clergy,  lawyers,  medical  men,  fine  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  science,  to  which  are  added  persons  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  bo  necessary,  in  respect  of  these 
several  classes.  Under  the  head  "  army  and  navy,"  are  comprised 
only  officers  of  those  two  professions ;  the  "  lawyers"  consist,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  barristers ;  the  "  medical  men"  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  with  a  few  general  practitioners,  who  have  attained  to 
eminence  in  their  profession ;  under  the  title  "  fine  arts"  are  included 
architects,  painters,  engravers,  sculptors,  musicians,  actors  of  cele- 
brity, and  members  of  other  professions,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  fine 
arts' than  to  the  so-called  learned  professions;  the  persons  engaged  in 
trade  and  commc^rce,  consist  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  have 
succeeded  in  earning  a  ])lace  in  an  obituary. 

The  ages  at  death  were  taken  without  selection  or  exclusion,  except 
of  deaths  by  accident  or  violence ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  classes, 
the  obituary  extends  over  the  same  period  of  85  years,  (from  1758  to 
1843,)  and  the  facts  are  numerous;  it  is  believed  that  the  averaojes 
will  prove  near  approximations  to  the  true  durations  of  life.  The 
subject  of  the  Essay  will  be  further  ilUistrated  by  facts  derived  from 
other  sources. 

The  numbers  of  facts  on  which  the  several  averages  are  based,  are 
as  follow: — army,  617;  navy,  378;  army  and  navy,  995;  clergy, 
963;  lawyers,  312;  medical  men,  '260;  learned  jjrofcssions,  1535;  fine 
arts,  &c.  255;  English  literature  and  science,  401;  foreign  literature 
and  science,  274;  English  and  Foreign,  675;  trade  and  commerce, 
538;  aristocracy,  as  stated  in  the  former  Essay,  1239;  gentry,  1787; 
members  of  royal  houses,  (males,)  102. 

The  following  tables  correspond  in  arrangement  and  order  with 
those  of  the  two  former  Essays.  The  first  table  presents  the  facts  on 
which  the  subsequent  calculations  are  founded  ;  the  second  and  third 
tables  f^ive  the  same  fixets  in  quinquennial  and  decennial  periods. 

*  "  On  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the  English  Gentry,  &c." — StatisticalJonr- 
nnl,  March,  18-16,  vol.  ix.,  p.  ;}7. 
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Table  I. 


Literature 

tj 

Fine 

and  Science, 

111 

Ago. 

Armv. 

Navy. 

Clcrgj'. 

Law, 

Phvsio. 
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Arts. 

English. 
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0 

21 
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1 
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1 
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2 

22 

7 
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3 

23 
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2 

"2 

5 

39 
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1 

3 

2 

4 
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7 
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3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

6 

41 
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0 

0 
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1 

1 

4 

1 

42 

3 

4 

16 

2 

3 

2 

6 

4 

7 
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3 

3 
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4 
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4 
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3 
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5 

9 
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1 
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2 

4 
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4 
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5 

7 
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Tablk  I. — contimied. 


Literature 

g 

Fine 

and  Science. 

111 

Age. 

Army. 

Navy 

.     Clergy. 

Law. 

Physic. 

Arts.     ■ 

r'"      rt     5 

H   "^  3 

English.     Foreign. 

6 

71 

11 

12 

23 

9 

5 

3 

7 

5 

9 

72 

18 

15 

28 

10 

6 

8 

12 

8 

15 

73 

18 

18 

88 

11 

4 

10 

14 

7 

17 

74 

10 

13 

29 

8 

7 

(•) 

12 

12 

16 

75 

15 

14 

87 

5 

11 

() 

16 

16 

15 

76 

13 
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29 

12 

10 

7 

15 
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77 

15 

11 

85 
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3 

5 

8 

7 

18 

78 

18 

12 

81 

9 

11 

3 

4 

4 

17 

79 

8 

6 

17 

2 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

80 
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9 

47 

9 

9 

5 

12 

9 

14 

81 

8 

4 

22 

9 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7 

82 

19 

9 

33 

9 

11 

5 

16 

7 

14 

83 
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8 

28 

8 

5 

8 

11 

7 

12 

84 

13 

6 

22 

3 

0 

4 

8 

8 

10 

85 

11 

5 

24 

7 

6 

2 

8 

7 

10 

86 

8 

6 

12 

4 

2 

5 

9 

3 

(; 

87 

7 

3 

10 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

88 

6 

1 

20 

6 

2 

4 

5 

6 

4 

89 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

90 

7 

6 

12 

6 

2 

3 

"4 

1 

9 

91 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

92 

7 

2 

7 

1 

2 

4 

0 

4 

93 

1 

1 

5 

8 

1 

o 

ij 

1 

3 

94 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

95 

5 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

96 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

i 
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97 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

i 

1 

98 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

i 

2 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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1 

1 

"4 
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0 
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1 
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1 
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i 
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1 
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0 
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1 

i 
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i 
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Table   II. 

ai 

Literature  and 

%  s 

Science. 

Age. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Clergy. 

Law. 

Physic. 

o 

^ 

English. 

Foreign. 

H  O 

21—25   ,   . 

21 

5 

2 

3 

3 

6 

5 

1 

17 

26—30  .... 

27 

7 

16 

15 

13 

10 

11 

2 

18 

31— :55  .... 

20 

5 

29 

5 

9 

7 

11 

8 

15 

36—40  .  . 

12 

13 

32 

13 

12 

10 

8 

6 

18 

41—45  ... 

22 

15 

37 

13 

11 

11 

19 

19 

20 

46—50  .... 

33 

19 

32 

13 

11 

15 

23 

10 

18 

51—55  .... 

50 

19 

40 

21 

12 

17 

22 

14 

27 

56—60  .... 

54 

26 

53 

18 

19 

19 

26 

27 

40 

61—65  .... 

54 

32 

79 

22 

23 

26 

42 

33 

62 

66—70  .... 

65 

56 

107 

40 

32 

37 

58 

30 

59 

71— -5  .... 

72 

72 

155 

43 

33 

28 

61 

43 

72 

76—80  .... 

78 

46 

159 

41 

35 

26 

46 

;?3 

71 

81—85  .... 

59 

32 

129 

36 

30 

23 

49 

30 

53 

86—90  .... 

31 

17 

60 

22 

9 

16 

21 

12 

27 

91—95  .  . 

16 

6 

26 

5 

4 

4 

8 

4 

20 

96—100  ) 
and  upwards) 

3 

8* 

7 

2 

4 

0 

1 

2 

11 

Maximum  .... 

98 

102 

108 

100 

100 

94 

97 

98 

112* 

*  Also  1  at  108. 
Table  III. 


00 

Literature  and 

-o  S 

< 

Science. 

\% 

Age. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Clergy. 

Law. 

Physic. 

o 

%  a 

£ 

English. 

Foreign, 

^8 

21—30  ... 

48 

12 

18 

18 

16 

16 

16 

3 

25 

31—40  ... 

32 

18 

61 

18 

21 

17 

19 

14 

33 

41—50  .   . 

55 

34 

69 

26 

22 

26 

42 

29 

38 

51—60  .... 

104 

45 

93 

39 

31 

36 

48 

41 

67 

61—70  .... 

119 

88 

186 

62 

55 

63 

100 

63 

121 

71—80  .... 

150 

118 

314 

84 

68 

54 

107 

76 

143 

81—90  .... 

90 

49 

189 

58 

39 

39 

70 

42 

80 

91—100    1 
and  upwards ) 

19 

14 

33 

7 

8 

4 

9 

6 

31 

617 

378 

963 

312 

200 

255 

411 

274 

538 

Taiuj. 

IV. 

Age. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Ai-my 

and 

Navy. 

Clergy. 

Law. 

Physic. 

ai 

c 

I'i 

Fine 

Arts. 

Literature  and 
Science. 

Tr.ide 
and 
Com- 
merce. 

Eng. 

For. 

2G  and  up- 

wards. . 

65i7 

07-63 

661H 

68  81 

60  20 

05-30 

67  70 

04-42 

00-49 

62-78 

08-11 

31 

67-07 

68-40 

67-i9 

69-4a 

68  14 

67-31 

6886 

65  SO 

67-55 

60  72 

08-74 

41        „ 

(Joy? 

7001 

GD-.-ia 

71-82 

70-20 

70-23 

71-24 

08-21 

09-15 

08-42 

71-01 

M        ,, 

71 'SH 

72-62 

7r!»!) 

74  M 

72-78 

72  ■y.'; 

7302 

71-15 

72-10 

71-44 

72-32 

3.50  Oil  the  Duration  of  Life  in  the  j^Dec. 

The  pi'ececling  table  o;ivos  the  average  age  of  such  members  of  the 
several  professions  as  had  attained,  or  outlived,  the  specified  ages. 

If  we  limit  our  comparison  to  the  last  line  of  the  table,  which  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  extend  that  com- 
]iarison  by  admitting  the  averages  derived  from  the  same  source,  and 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  published  in  the  two  former  Essays,  we 
obtain  the  followinti'  results. 


England  (males) 7r)"64 

Gentry 74-00 

Learned  Professions    7.'}"62 

Trade  and  Commerce 72*32 

Literature  and  Science  (English)  72'  10 


Army  and  Navj''  71.09 

Peerage  and  Baronetage  71'()9 

Literature  and  Science  (Foreign)  7 1  '44 

Fine  Arts,  &c 71"15 

Royal  Houses  (males) C8"54 


These  averages  lend  confirmation  to  the  statements  recently  ad- 
vanced, to  the  effect  tliat  the  duration  of  life  among  the  higher  classes 
is  shorter  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  the 
provident  members  of  the  labouring  class.  Descending  in  the  scale  of 
rank  from  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  to  those  next  below  tliem  in 
social  position,  we  encounter  a  series  of  averages,  ranging  from  73*62 
to  71'15,  the  former  falling  short  by  less  than  half  a  year  of  tlie  dura- 
tion of  life  among  the  English  gentry,  the  latter  being  less  by  about 
the  same  fraction  of  a  year  than  the  average  age  attained  by  the 
aristocracy. 

The  difi'erence  between  the  duration  of  life  in  the  members  of  the 
learned  professions  and  tliosc  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  amounting  to 
2"47  years,  is  such  a  slight  difference  as  might  be  expected  in  men 
having  a  similar  command  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and 
differing  but  little  in  their  mode  of  living.  Had  the  difference  been 
more  considerable,  it  would  have  led  us  to  distrust  the  character  or 
sufiiciency  of  the  facts  from  which  the  averages  arc  deduced;  as  it  is, 
the  results  may  be  looked  upon  as  affording  a  confirmation  of  both. 

I  noAV  proceed  to  examine  more  minutely  the  elements  which  make 
np  the  groups  comprised  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  army  and  navy  respectively  attained  the  following  averages, — 

Army.  Navy.  Army  and  Navy. 

26  and  upwards  ....     65-27  67-63  66-18 

31  „  ....     67-07  68-40  67-59 

41  „  ....     68-97  70-01  69-38 

51  „  ....     71-58  72-62  71-99 

From  whatever  age,  therefore,  the  average  is  calculated,  the  navy 
will  be  found  to  have  a  slight  advantage,  varying  from  2-30'  years,  if 
calculated  for  26  years  and  upwards,  to  1*04  if  calculated  for  .^l  years 
and  upwards.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  of  the  two  professions 
the  navy  is  the  more  healthy. 

The  averages  for  the  learned  professions  are  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 

Learned 
Clergy.  Lawyers.         Physicians,  &c.        Professions. 

26  and  upwards...     68-81     66-20     65-36     67-70 

31  „         ....     69-49     68-14     67-31     68-86 

41  „         ....     71-82     70-20     70-23     71-24 

51  „         ....     74-04     72-78     72-95     73-62 

The  clergy,  it  will  be  seen,  attain  a  higher  average  age,  in  what- 
ever way  the  calculation  is  made,   than  the  members  of  the  other 
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learned  professions.  They  have  tlie  advantage  of  more  than  one  year, 
an  advantajre  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
larger  a  proportion  of  ck'rgymen  reside  in  the  country,  how  much  less 
thev  are  exposed  to  fatigue  and  danger  of  infection  than  their  brethren 
of  tlie  medical  profession,  and  that  they  do  not  lead  tlie  sedentary  life 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  lawyer.  AVhen  these  things  are  taken 
into  account,  the  advantage  of  little  more  than  one  year  possessed  by 
the  clergy  will  excite  some  surprise.  The  still  smaller  advantage  which 
they  claim  over  the  gentry,  to  which  class  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
profession  belong,  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  not  undeserving  of 
attention. 

The  physician  would  appear,  from  the  last  two  lines  of  the  table, 
to  possess  a  slight  advantage  over  the  barrister,  but  it  is  too  small  to 
justify  any  lengthened  inquiry  as  to  its  cause.  Whether  the  risks  to 
which  the  medical  man  is  exposed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  attending  a  more  sedentary 
pursuit,  is  a  cpiestion  which  may  be  thrown  out  for  discussion.  On  a 
more  close  examination  of  the  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  lawyer 
has  an  advantage  in  the  early  period  of  life,  which  he  is  condemned  to 
lose  in  old  age.  Is  it  not  at  an  early  period  of  life  that  the  medical 
man  encounters  the  greatest  risk,  at  a  later  period  of  life  that  the 
sedentary  habits  of  the  lawyer  make  themselves  felt  ? 

A  smaller  collection  of  facts,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Whishaw,  gives  for  the  members  of  the  legal  i)rofession  a 
somewhat  shorter  duration  of  life.  This  obitmiry  extends  from  the 
years  1833  to  the  year  184."),  and  comprises  those  who  have  attained 
to  positions  of  eminence  in  their  profession.  The  exa,ct  number  of 
facts  is  216'. 

Annual  Kegister.  Mr.  Wliisliaw. 


26  and  upwards 

31            ,, 

(1758  to  l«4a). 
66-20         

{1033  to  1845). 

62-11 

68-14         

64-09 

41 

70-20         

67-35 

51             

.        /2-78 

70-89 

Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  has  examined  the  duration  of  life 
among  medical  men,  (chiefly  Germans,)  and  has  o])tained  results  much 
less  favourable  than  those  derived  from  the  Annual  Itegistcr*.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  under  the  title  "  medecins"  he  has  comprised 
a  lower  grade  of  the  profession  than  those  whose  deaths  are  recorded  in 
the  obituaries  of  the  Annual  Register.  Though  anatomists,  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  naturalists,  and  medical  men  who  occupy  themselves 
solely  with  literary  pursuits  are  excluded,  the  tables  ])robably  com- 
prise a  large  number  of  men  answering  to  the  general  practitioners  of 
England,  among  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  duration  of 
life  is  greatly  shortened  by  exposure  and  fatigue.  The  results  are  em- 
bodied in  the  following  table. 

Annual  Register.  Casper's  Table. 

26  and  upwards 65-36         58-00 

31  „        67-31         59-27 

41  „         70-23         63-82 

51  „         72-9.")  68-21 

*    '•  Auiiak's  d'lJygiciiP,"  18.'5I,  Tome  xi. 
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Tlie  mixed  class  of  literary  and  scientific  persons  may  be  advan- 
tageously contrasted  with  persons  devoted  solely  to  literature,  whose 
ages  at  death  I  have  obtained  in  356  instances  from  Chambers'  English 
Literature.  The  two  orders  of  facts  do  not  admit  of  exact  comparison, 
as  tlioso  gleaned  from  the  Annual  Register  extend  over  a  period  of 
85  years,  while  those  obtained  from  Chambers'  English  Literature 
comprise  our  oldest  as  well  as  our  most  modern  authors.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  very  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  added  a 
column  showing  the  average  age  of  chemists,  41  in  number,  from 
Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry. 

Literature  and  Science.  Literature.  Clieniists. 

English.  Foreign.  (Cliambers.)  (Thomson.) 

26  and  upwards...     66-4!)      ...     6278  6305     65-70 

31  „        ....     67-55     ....     66-72  63-34     66-67 

41  „         ....     69-15     ....     68-42  65-60     66-67 

51  „         ....     72-10     ....     71-44  69-14     69-51 

M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  25th 
volume  of  the  Annales  d'Hygienc,  has  recorded  the  ages  at  death  of 
the  members  of  the  three  French  Academics  (the  Academic  Fran9aise, 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  the  Academic  des  Sciences)  from 
the  year  1635  to  the  year  1793.  He  has  also  given  the  age  at  death 
of  the  members  of  the  French  Institute,  from  its  foundation  in  1795"'. 
The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  these  figures,  side  by  side 
with  tho.se  already  given. 

Annual  Register.  French  French 

English.  Foreign.  Academies.  Institute. 

26  and  upwards....     6649     ....     62-78  68-84     

31  67-55     ....     66-72  69-20     68-51 

41  „        ....     69-15     ....     68-42  7042     69-14 

51  „        ....     72-10     ....     71-44  72-47     70-38 

The  average  age  of  admission  into  the  Academie  Fran9aise  was 
46  years  2  months;  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  46  years;  and 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  41  years  3  months.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  admissions  at  the  earlier  ages  being  few  in  number, 
and  the  deaths  proportionately  few,  the  average  age  of  all  above  26  and 
31  years  will  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  Considering  the  different 
sources  from  which  the  facts  are  derived,  a  difference  of  two  years 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  average  age  of  all  dying  above  40  and 
50  respectively  is  not  considerable,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  several  results  considered  as  approximations 
to  the  true  duration  of  life  of  the  literary  and  scientific  class. 

I  am  enabled  to  make  a  similar  comparison  between  the  class  desig- 
nated "  Fine  Arts,"  &c,,  and  one  constituent  of  that  class — painters. 
The  facts,  amounting  to  485,  and  comprising  the  painters  of  all  schools 
and  of  every  period,  were  obtained  from  a  table  compiled  by  Major 
James  Bellt. 

*  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  case  of  the  Academies  is  571,  and  in  that  of  the 
Institute  186. 

t  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Brent  with  the  ages  at  death  of  876  painters, 
abstraeted  from  "  Pinkerton's  Dictionary,"  edited  by  Fuseli.  The  results  of  tliis 
collection  of  facts  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  Major  Bell's  Tables,  that  I  place 
them,  for  the  present,  in  a  note,  hoping  to  be  able  to  verity  or  correct  them,  as  the 
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26  and  upwards... 
31             „ 

Fine  Arts,  &e. 
6i-42          .   .. 

Painters. 
63-86 

f>5'9G 

64-46 

41             ,, 

(;8-21 

67-15 

T)! 

ri-]:> 

70-96 

The  diftcrcncc  is  licre  very  inconsiderable,  the  i^reatcst  being  only 
a  year  and  a  iialf,  the  least  a  pinall  fraction  of  a  year. 

The  snbject  of  thi.s  paper  admits  of  bcinpf  pursued  much  more  into 
detail,  and  would  doubtless  repay  any  labour  that  might  be  bestowed 
upon  it. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  and  instructive,  to  institute  a  more  ex- 
tensive comparison  between  the  ])resent  averages  and  those  obtained 
b)^  other  statists  at  home  and  abroad;  but  it  has  appeared  more  in 
accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  to  limit  the  present  commu- 
nication chiefly  to  facts  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 

The  following  table  presents  a  more  detailed  summary  of  results 
than  the  one  already  given.  The  averages  are  limited  to  persons 
dying  aged  .51  and  upwards,  and,  where  not  othcn'wise  stated,  must  be 
understood  to  be  taken  from  the  Annual  Register. 

Profession,  (See.  Average  Age.  Profession,  &c.  Average  Age. 

Army    71-38 

Literature  and  Science  (Foreign)....  71-44 

Fine  Arts,  &c 71-lJ' 

Painters  (Major  Bell's  Table) 70-9G 

Chcniists  (Thomson)    69-51 

En<;lii5h  Literature  (Chamber.s)  ....  69-14 
Members  of  Royal  Houses  (males)  68-54 
Kings  of  England 64-12 


England  (males,  Mr.  Farr) 75-64 

Clergy  74-04 

Gentry 74-00 

Medical  Men    72-95 

Lawj'ers    72-78 

Navy 72-62 

Trade  and  Commerce  72-32 

Literature  and  Science  (English)....  72-10 
Aristocracy  71-6!) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  of  the  foregoing 
averages  the  only  ones  which  admit  of  strict  comparison  as  extending 
over  the  same  period  of  time  are  those  deduced  from  facts  gleaned  from 
the  obituaries  of  the  Annual  Kegister.  The  average  for  England  is 
deduced  from  recent  facts,  but  those  for  the  classes  of  painters,  literary 
men,  and  chemists,  as  well  as  for  the  Kings  of  England,  extend  over  a 
considerable  term  of  years.  Between  the  most  favourable  average, 
namely,  that  for  the  clergy,  and  the  least  favourable,  namely,  that 
for  members  of  royal  houses,  both  of  which  are  deduced  from  the 
facts  collected  from  the  obituaries  of  the  Annual  Register,  there  is  a 
diflfereuce  of  five  and  a  half  years. 

case  may  be,  by  a  future  reference  to  tlie  Dictionary.  Tlie  average  ages  at  death  are 
as  follows: — 26  and  upwards,  50-34;  31  and  upwards,  50-79;  41  and  upwards,  52-16; 
51  and  upwards,  53-25. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Brent  for  the  ages  at  death  of  a  very  different  class  of 
men  from  an\  comprised  in  the  tattles,  namely,  Pugilists,  53  in  number.  The  results, 
tliough  somewhat  out  of  place  here,  may  he  briefly  stated.  They  are  as  follow : — 
26  and  ujtwards,  47*00;  31  and  upwards,  50-78;  41  and  upwards,  57-62;  51  and 
u[)wards,  65-53. 
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Statistics  of  the  German  Universities,  from  a  recant  work  on  Ge-rman 
Unimrsiti/  Education  hy  Dr.  Pi-,rrv,  of  Gottinr/en.  By  James 
Heyavood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Britisli  Association  at  Cambridge,  19th 

June,  184").] 

Dr.  Perry,  the  com])il(n-  of  tlie  followino;  statistical  details,  -was 
oducatod  in  the  Hanoverian  University  of  Gottinoen,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  he  now  resides  in  the 
University  town  of  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  living  in  the  societ}'  of  the 
professors,  so  that  he  is  necessarily  well  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  German  University  life. 

Ample  materials  exist  in  Germany  on  the  statistics  of  the  Uni- 
versities, and  especially  on  the  six  Universities  of  Prussia.  M.  Koch, 
a,  German  gentleman,  has  published  three  thick  octavo  volumes  on  the 
laws  and  condition  of  the  Prussian  Universities,  and  there  is  an  annual 
work  on  the  German  Universities,  published  by  Wuttke,  under  the 
name  of  "Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Univcrsitiiten,"  which  is  rich  in 
academical  details. 

One  reason  of  the  general  interest  felt  in  the  state  of  these  Uni- 
versities may  probably  be  found  in  the  custom  which  prevails  of 
inviting  highly  distinguished  men  from  one  University  to  accept  profes- 
sorial offices  in  another  University,  thus  tran.slating  them,  as  it  were, 
into  places  of  higher  dignity  and  larger  emolument. 

Each  University  in  Germany  hecomes  desirous  to  possess  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  professorial  talent,  well  knowing  that  stu- 
dents will  thus  be  attracted  in  greater  numbers  to  its  lecture  rooms. 

There  are  twenty-three  Universities  in  Germany,  and  four  in 
German  Switzerland,  which  may  thus  be  classified: 


Prussia. 

Students. 

Endowment 
per  annum. 

f 

Fees. 
£ 

Numbers  of 
.sessional 
courses  of 
Lectiires. 

Berlin 

.       2.140 

....   Ifi.OOO   ... 

.   12,700   ... 

343 

Bonn 

700 

..  .    14.300   ... 

.      '.,240   ... 

220 

Halle  . 

700 

....   10,600   ... 

.      4,047   ... 

191 

Breslau    . 

700 

.  ..   10,900   ... 

.     4,974  ... 

223 

Greifswalde 

COO 

....      7,768   ... 

560   ... 

110 

Konig.sberg 

400 

..  .     9.230   ... 

.      1,400   ... 

151 

AVtrtemberg. 

Tubingen 

.S.>0 

....     0,300 

130 

Bavaria. 

Munich     . 

]  ,330 

134 

Erlangen 

303 

107 

AViirzburg 

.     48.'> 

104 

Saxony. 

Lcipsic 
Hanover. 

[too 

300 

Gdttingen 
Baden. 

(1844)        C40 

260 

Heidelberg 
Freiburg 

C9S 
273 

chiefly  for  L 

aw. 

210 
107 
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s;,    1  .,,f .  Nuiubers  of  se-sional 

SaxE-Wi-IMAU.  •  *•  .-ourses  of  Lecture.-. 

Jena  .         ."  .  420  178 

IIk^sk-Dahmstadt. 

(Jicsseii  .         .  4i0'  1)1 

]1i:ssi:-Cassi:t,. 

Marburg  .  .  2!i4  18? 

Tlioro  are  also  tlireo  Uiiivi'rsitifs  in  Austria,  at  Vicuna,  Prague, 
and  (Jriitz,  one  in  Stra.sbura,  one  at  Ilostoek  in  -Mecklenburg,  and  one 
at  Kitd  in  Ilolstein. 

Altogether  it  may  lie  eouijiuted,  that  tlierc  are  at  k>a.st  1,.">00 
professors  in  (lerinany,  and  the  nnmher  of  tli(>  students  at  the 
different  Universities   n)ay   be   about    l.;,OU(). 

Dr.  Perry  tlius  descri])es  tlie  career  of  students  for  the  elcrleal, 
legal,  and  medical  professions. 

Tlie  career  of  a  Dlvlniti/  Stiuknt/or  t/ie  Lutheran  Church. 

Ai  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  C'hurch  in  Prussia,  is  the  King,  who 
exercises  supreme  control,  through  his  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
under  him,  there  is  in  eaeii  jirovince  of  Prussia,  a  consistorv,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  ajipointed  by  (lovernment,  and  which  has  the  control 
over  the  ecclesiastical  at^airs  of  tlie  whole  province.  Kach  province 
is  divided  into  local  government-districts  (Ileiiieruufrs-liezirke),  and 
over  each  of  these  districts  a  consistorial  councillor  is  ajjpointed.  who 
:.ttends  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  church,  but  has  no  s])iritual 
authority.  He  is  usually  chos(>n  from  the  clergv,  but  as  councillor 
ceases  to  act  as  a  s|)iritual  jierson.  Eacli  Government-district  is  sub- 
subdivided  into  circles,  (containing  about  twentv  parishes  each),  over 
which  a  superintendent,  selected  fioni  the  jiarish  ministers,  is  appointed. 
The  duty  of  the  superintemlent  is  to  inform  the  Consistorv,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  state  of  the  churches  v.-ithin  the  sphere  of  his  operations. 
He  has,  however,  no  xplntiutl  authoritv  over  the  other  parish 
ministers. 

The  theological  student  who  desires  to  enter  the  Lutheran  Church, 
must  first  conijih  te  his  three  years'  course  at  the  University,  and  then 
announce  himself  for  examination  to  the  superintendent  of  his  district. 
The  sii])erintendent  gives  notice  of  this  application  to  the  meujbers 
of  the  consistory,  who  propose  to  the  candidate  certain  theolooieal 
subjects,  on  wliieh  he  is  required  to  juepare  separate  treatises,  viz.. 
two  treatises  on  the  exegesis  of  tin?  (Jld  and  New  Testaments;  a 
catechetical  lecture,  in  which  the  candidate  has  to  show  his  ability 
in  giving  po])ular  instruction  on  iloctriual  subjects;  a  sermon;  and 
lastly,  a  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  history.  Should  these  meet  with 
the  aj)probation  of  the  consistory,  the  candidate  is  then  examined 
in  the  various  branches  of  theological  science.  He  is  also  called  upon 
during  this  latter  examination,  to  write  an  extempore  treatise  on 
some  theological  subject  ))roposed  to  him  by  the  examiners.  If  he 
passes  this  examination  creditably,  he  then  receives  the  license  to 
preach,"  but  he  cannot  administer  the  sacraments.  He  is  still  called 
a  Candidate,  and  is  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
practical  duties  of  his  professif)n,  by  assisting  the  clerixvnian  of  a  parish, 
or  by  giving  religi(uis  instruction  at  a  public  school. 
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As  soon  as  he  feels  liiniself  qualified  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls, 
which  is  generally  about  two  or  three  years  after  his  first  examination, 
he  signifies  liis  intention  to  enter  on  the  second  examination.  This 
latter  differs  but  little  in  tlie  scientific  portion  of  it  from  the  former, 
except  that  it  is  more  severe,  and  that  it  embraces  a  greater  number  of 
subjects. 

After  the  second  examination  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  offer 
himself  for  any  vacant  pulpit  in  the  LutluTan  Church  of  his  country; 
the  ministers  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  arc  generally  chosen  and 
paid  by  the  congregations.  In  some  parishes,  however,  the  living 
is  in  the  gift  of  a  lay  patron,  or  of  the  State. 

Before  his  induction  into  a  living,  the  candidate,  if  a  Lutheran, 
must  declare  his  belief  in  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  in  the  Apostle's 
and  Nicene  creeds.  If  he  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church,  he  sub- 
scribes the  Formulary  of  Dordtrecht. 

Career  of  a  Student  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood. 

The  young  Catholic  who  wishes  to  become  a  priest,  must  also  pass 
three  years  at  the  University.  He  must  then  enter  an  episcopal 
seminary",  in  which  he  passes  several  years  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  directors,  and  learns  the  practical  part  of  his 
profession.  AVhen  he  has  remained  long  enough  in  this  institution, 
which  is  not  imlike  a  monastery  in  its  interior  arrangements,  he  is 
appointed  to  be  a  Chaplain  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese,  then 
a  "Vicarius",  and  lastly  a  Parish  Priest. 

Career  of  a  Laic  Sludentf . 

The  law  student  is  not  subjected  to  any  examination  at  the  Uni- 
versity; nor  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  degree.  The  State  makes 
three   principal  requirements   of  the   young   lawyer;    first,   that   he 

*  Also  called  an  "Alumnat."  The  modern  Churcli  reformer,  John  Ronge, 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  a  serious  defe<;tiou  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Germany,  gives  a  description  of  the  "Alumnat"  in  which  he  had  passed  the  usual 
period  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood.  According  to  him,  the  time  of  the  students 
of  this  institution  was  divided  in  tlie  following  manner : 
From 


5i  to     6  A.M. 

Matins. 

<i      „    7    ,, 

Breviaiy-prayers. 

7     M    7^  ,, 

Mass. 

n  „  8  „ 

Breakfast. 

8      „   10    ,, 

Lectures. 

10     „  10^  .. 

Free. 

lOf   „  lU  .. 

Private  study. 

lU  „  12    „ 

Breviary-prayers. 

"  Before  and  after  dinner,  there  were  prayers  in  the  chapel   occupying  about  f 
of  an  hour.     Then  followed  \  or  ^  an  hoar  of  Breviary-prayers. 
From  2     to     4  p.m.     Lectures. 
4      „      45   „        Free. 
4f    ,,      7     ,,        Private  study. 

"After  supper,  I  an  hour  of  prayers  in  the  cha])el,  and  an  liour  for  Breviary-prayers. 
The  prayers  were  in  Latin,  and  always  the  same.  (3n  Sundays  and  holydays  the  time 
devoted  to  these  prayers  was  still  greater.  Twice  in  the  week  the  student  (Alumnus) 
might  go  out  a  few  hours.  During  meals  there  is  no  talking." — Vide  Rechtferti- 
ywny,  (vindication  of  his  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome).  By  Johannes 
Ronge,  page  94. 

t  The  following  account  applies  chiefly  to  the  Prussian  States. 
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should  be  able  to  maintain  himself  until  such  a  time  as  he  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  appointed  to  an  office  with  a  sufficient  salary; 
secondly,  that  he  should  have  studied  three  years  at  a  University;  and 
thirdly,  that  he  should  have  attended  the  necessary  courses  of  lec- 
tures as  a  student.  If  he  can  answer  these  requirements  he  then 
applies  to  the  superior  court  (Obergericht)  of  the  province  in  which  he 
Avishes  for  employment,  to  be  a})]>ointed  an  ""  Auscultator,"  or  lawyer's 
assistant.  His  application  must  be  written  in  Latin,  and  accompanied 
by  his  college  testimonials  and  a  curriculum  vita^.  A  time  is  then 
fixed  for  the  state  examination,  which  is  held  before  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Government.  The  principal  subjects  of  this  first  exami- 
nation are  the  Institutions,  the  Pandects,  the  History  of  Roman 
Law,  Canonical  Law,  German  Law,  Criminal  Law,  the  Law  of  Actions, 
Feudal  Law,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Law.  If  he  "  passes,"  he  is  sworn 
in  as  an  assistant,  and  fjenerally  attaches  himself  to  some  inferior  court; 
where  imder  the  direction  of  some  experienced  lawyer,  he  makes  him- 
self acquainted  v.ith  the  practical  part  of  his  profession. 

Havino"  passed  one  or  two  years  as  an  Auscultator,  the  young 
lawyer  petitions  the  same  tribunal  as  before,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
higher  examination,  Avhich  is  given  both  in  writing  and  vivci  voce. 
To  fail  in  either  is  fatal  to  the  candidate's  pretensions.  This  second 
examination — which  is  conducted  by  two  councillors  selected  from  the 
members  of  the  superior  court — relates  chiefly  to  tlic  laws  of  the 
candidate's  own  country  or  province;  but  also  embraces  the  subjects 
enumerated  above.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  this  examination,  the 
Auscultator  is  required  to  send  in  a  report  of  some  case,  as  a  proof  of  his 
ability  and  industry.  The  two  examiners  send  word  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  candidate  has  acc^uitted  himself; 
and  if  their  o])inion  be  favourable,  the  minister  appoints  him  a  "  Refer- 
cndarius."  The  Referendarius  is  eligible  without  further  examination 
to  fill  the  office  of  judge  in  the  inferior  court  of  a  smaller  town.  But 
if  he  desires  to  become  an  officer  of  the  inferior  court  of  a  large  town, 
he  has  to  pass  a  "third  examination."  And  if  he  aspires  to  a  seat 
as  councillor  in  the  superior  courts,  he  must  go  to  Berlin,  where  his 
learning  and  abilities  are  severely  tested  by  the  examination-com- 
mission. Previous  to  the  final  examination  the  candidate  sends  in 
writti-n  *'  opinions"  on  some  difficult  case.  Having  passed  this  final 
ordeal  (Schluss-examen)  he  becomes  an  Assessor,  with  a  salary;  and 
afterwards  councillor,  and  member  of  a  superior  court. 

Career  of  a  Medical  Student. 

The  Medical  Student  is  very  thoroughly  and  severely  examined  by 
the  Medical  Faculty  Avhen  he  takes  his  degree,  which  he  is  obhged 
to  do  before  he  leaves  the  University.  He  has  subsequently  to 
undergo  the  state  examination  before  a  Commission  in  the  capital ; 
and  may  then  begin  to  practise. 


Career  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

igian  is  examined  by  the 
i^i-ivn  III  n.a>i.-)  UK   university.     He  thou  spend-. •  y^n.  m  ^..>.  ...■^v.ivi-.. 
of  his  profession  at  sonu;  public  school,  wlicre  he  gives  instruction  gratis. 
After   which,  he  is  eligible  to  a   JMastcrship  at  a   ])nblie  school,   for 


The  young  philologian  is  examined  by  the  Philosophical  Faculty 
ijefore  he  leaves  the  University.     He  then  spends  a  year  in  the  exercisi- 
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^vhic•ll,  siniill    as   arc    its  cniolmiiciits'-   ami   oiirrous  its  (lutics,  he  luis 
often  to  wait  many  ycjus. 


tSiainnxri/  of  the  Pr<i/rssors  in  different  Faculties  at  tJic  iinne'ipul 
(Jcrmnn  Unicersil'ies. 

Bkrlin  lias  ill  tlie  Thcolocjical  Faculty,  5  professors  in  ordinary, 
r>  extraordinary,  and  4  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Phi!osoi)liical  Faculty 
28  professors  in  ordinary,  2fS  extraordinary,  and  2~>  ))rivat.  docentes, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  7  professors  in  ordinary,  3  extraordinary,  and 
7  privat.  docentes;  in  the  JMedical  Faculty,  1.5  ]>rofessors  in  ordinary, 
10  extraordinary,  and  15  ])rivat.  docentes. 

Bonn  has  in  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty,  4  professors  in 
ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  and  1  ])rivat.  docens;  in  the  Protestant 
Theolot^dcal  Faculty,  3  professors  in  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  and 
"2  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Philoso)>hical  Faculty,  19  professors  in 
ordinary,  7  extraordinary,  and  11  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  G  ]>rofessors  in  ordinary,  2  extraordinary,  and  2  privat.  docentes; 
in  the  Medical  Faculty,  8  professors  in  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  and 
2  privat.  docentes. 

Halle  has  in  the  Theolooical  Faculty,  7  professors  in  ordinary, 
and  4  extraordinary;  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  1!)  profe.ssors  in 
ordinary,  .5  extraordinary,  and  18  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  7  professors  in  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  and  1  privat.  docens; 
in  the  Medical  Faculty,  .5  professors  in  ordinary,  and  4  privat.  docentes. 

Breslau  has  in  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty,  .>  ])rofcssors  in 
ordinary,  and  1  privat.  docens;  in  the  Protestant  Theolooical  Faculty, 
4  professors  in  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  and  4  privat.  docentes;  in 
the  Philosophical  Faculty,  16  professors  in  ordinary,  7  extraordinary, 
and  \3  jarivat.  docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  4  professors  in 
ordinary,  2  extraordinary,  and  3  privat.  docentes;  in  the  ^Medical 
Faculty,  10  professors  in  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  and  7  })rivat. 
docentes. 

GuEiFSWALUE  has  34  professors  of  all  kinds. 

KoNiGSBERG  has  in  the  Theolooical  Facult\ ,  .">  professors  in  ordi- 
nary, and  3  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  13  ])rofis- 
sors  in  ordinary,  4  extraordinary,  and  13  privat.  docentes;  in  the 
Faculty  of  Laws,  7  ])rofessors  in  ordinary;  in  the  3Iedical  Faculty,  4 
l)rofessors  in  ordinary,  3  extraordinary,  and  1  privat.  docens. 

TiJBiNGEN,  {Wirtemher^l.)  has  ((2  ]»rofessors. 

Munich,  (Bavarui,)  has  in  the  Theolooical  Faculty,  .'>  professors  in 
ordinary,  and  1  extraordinary;  in  the;  Philosophical  Faculty,  20  i)rofe>- 
sors  in  ordinary,  2  extraordinary,  and  .~)  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Faculty 
of  Laws,    l.>  professors  in  ordinary,    1    extraordinaiN ,   and    I    juivat. 

''■'  Six  huiulred  dollars  (DO/.)  :i  uar  is  i-fckoncd  a  largo  sialary  tor  the  iipiur 
uiasters  at  a  Prussian  public  school. 
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doccns;  in   the   Medical  Faculty,  11  professors  in  ordinary,  2  extraor- 
dinar}-,  and  3  privat.  docentes. 

EuLANGKN,  (Bavaria,)  has  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  5  professors 
in  ordinary,  3  extraordinary,  and  2  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty,  11  professors  in  ordinary,  2  extraordinary,  and  5 
privat.  docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  4  professors  in  ordinary, 
and  1  extraordinary;  ia  the  Medical  Faculty,  7  professors  in  ordinary, 
1  extraordinary,  and  3  privat.  docentes. 

WirKZBUUG,  (Bavaria,)  has  39  professors. 

Leipsic,  (Sa,vo»j/,)  has  in  the  Tlioological  Faculty,  (J  professors  in 
ordinary,  4  extraordinary,  and  7  privat.  docentes ;  in  the  Pliilosophical 
Faculty,  12  professors  in  ordinary,  15  extraordinary,  and  5  privat. 
docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  7  ])rofessors  in  ordinary,  5  extraordi- 
nary, and  G  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  11  professors  in 
ordinary,  J)  extraordinary,  and  10  privat.  docentes. 

GiixTiNGKN,  {Hanorer,)  has  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  4  professors 
in  ordinary,  2  extraordinarv,  and  2  ]irivat.  docentes;  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Faculty,  9  professors  in  ordinary,  11  extraordinary,  and  22 
privat.  docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  6  ])rofessors  in  ordinary,  2 
extraordinary,  and  10  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  9 
professors  in  ordinary,  5  extraordinary,  and  3  privat.  docentes. 

Heidelberg,  (Baden,)  has  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  5  professors 
in  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  and  1  privat,  docens;  in  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  14  professors  in  ordinary,  .5  extraordinary,  and  8  privat. 
docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  .-<  professors  in  ordinary,  4  extraor- 
dinary, and  6  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  5  professors  in 
ordinary,  3  extraordinary,  and  .5  privat.  docentes. 

Jena,  (Saxe-Weimar,)  has  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  5  professors 
in  ordinary,  2  extraordinary,  and  1  privat.  docens;  in  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  14  professors  in  ordinary,  11  extraordinary,  and  4  privat. 
docentes;  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  7  professors  in  ordinary,  4  extra- 
ordinary, and  3  privat.  docentes;  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  .5  professors 
in  ordinary,  and  4  extraordinary. 

GiESSEN,  (Hesse-Darmstadt,)  47  professors. 

Marburg,  (Hesse-Cassel^)  50  professors. 

Freiburg,  (Baden,)  has  39  professors. 

Austria  has  Universities  in  Vienna,  Prague,  an<l  Griitz  (Styria); 
hut  their  constitution  and  character  are  very  different  from,  and 
generally  inferior  to  those  of  Western  Germany. 

The  internal  management  of  a  German  University  is  carried  on 
by  a  senati',  com])osed,  in  some  places,  of  all  the  jnofessors  in  ordinary, 
and  in  others,  of  a  certain  number  chosen  by  and  from  them,  with 
a  rector,  who  cimtinues  in  office  for  one  year,  at  their  head.  There; 
is  besides  a  resident  principal  or  curator  of  each  Llniversity,  appointed 
by  the  Govermnent,  who  receives  the  reports  of  the  plans  of  study 
and  the  lists  of  lectures  for  each  session,  and  who  has  to  forward 
them  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction   for  his  sanction.     It  is 
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tlic  duty  of  the  curator  to  su^^gcst  iinprovement.s  in  the  University, 
and  to  propose  suitable  men  to  fill  the  professorial  chairs,  wliicli  from 
time  to  time  fall  vacant,  and  the  Covernniciit  appointments  of  new 
professors  are  generally  made  on  his  recommendation.  He  has  also 
full  authority  to  suppress  all  political  societies  among  the  students, 
and  to  act  as  the  chief  ])reserver  of  order  in  the  Universit}^ 

Each  Faculty  (of  Medicine,  Law,  Tlieology,  &c.,)  has  its  own 
dean,  elected  by  the  professors  in  ordinary,  who  are  all  themselves 
appointed  by  royal  patents,  and  who  form  a  sort  of  committee  to 
provide  the  students  with  proper  lectures. 

Vi'ry  distinguished  professors  are  rare  even  in  Germany,  and  in 
conscqneuce  are  so  highly  prized,  that  they  possess  practically  great 
liberty  in  the  expression  of  their  oj)inions,  insomuch  that  the  professors 
have  been  consid(^red  to  enjoy  a  similar  share  of  freedom  in  Germany 
with  that  of  the  nevvspaper-jiress  in  England. 

Students  are  accustomed  in  Germany  to  take  copious  notes  of 
all  that  the  professor  says  to  them  from  his  chair;  indeed,  their 
note-books  contain  reports,  as  it  were,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  his 
observations,  and  are  preserved  to  be  got  up  for  an  examination, 
as  text-books  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer. 

It  may  be  a  s-rious  qnestion,  whether  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  these  juvenile  manuscript  remembrancers  can  be  as  precise  as  the 
published  treatises  of  learned  men  on  similar  topics,  and  certainly  far 
more  labour  is  entailed  on  the  student  in  preparing  himself  from 
closely-written  manuscript  notes,  but  there  is  still  great  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  German  students  to  give  up  this  custom,  and  time 
will  bo  required  for  the  introduction  of  improvements  into  their 
somewhat  antiquated  system,  which  probably  took  its  rise  at  a  period 
M^heu  printed  books  were  either  unknown,  or  Avere  both  scarce  and 
expensive. 

A  general  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  instruction  otlered 
to  the  students  of  the  most  important  University  in  Germany  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  abridgment  of  the  syllabus  of  lectures 
proposed  for  the  winter  session  of  18'14— 1.^,  in  the  University  at 
Berlin. 

Each  course  may  occupy  from  two  to  six  hours  (generallv  live)  in 
the  week,  throughout  the  entire  half  year.  Where  more  than  one 
course,  therefore,  on  the  same  subject  is  announced,  they  indicate  as 
many  different  professors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  where 
a,  sufficient  number  of  students  do  not  signifv  their  intention  of 
attending,  the  lecture  is  not  given.  "  Tres  fac'iunt  collegium."  In 
many  cases,  tliis  quorum  is  not  obtained. 

The  following  Berlin  })rofessors  have  obtained  a  reputation  in 
England:  Neander,  Hcngstenberg,  and  Twesten,  as  theologians;  8chel- 
Hng,  as  a  philosopher;  Encke,  as  an  astronomer;  Bopp,  as  an  Oriental 
scholar;  the  Brothers  Grimm,  as  German  antiquarians;  Bockh  and 
Zumpt,  as  classical  scholars  and  grammarians;  Miiller,  as  a  Physio- 
logist Mitscherlich,  as  a  chemist;  and  Ranke  and  von  Raumer,  as 
historians. 
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Thkology. 

Introductiou  to  the  Old  Testament,  two 
courses. 

Origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  book  of  Genesis. 

The  Psahiis. 

Exegetical  conversations. 

Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  two  courses. 

Tlie  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Neaudcr. 

Historv  of  the  passion  and  resurrection 
of  Christ. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Doctiiiial  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Ecclesiastical  history,  live  courses. 

History  of  Christian  dogmas.     Neander. 

The  systems  of  the  Ebionites  and 
Gnostics. 

History  of  modein  tiieology. 

Ecclesiastical  antiquities. 

On  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  two 
courses. 

Principles  of  Christian  morality. 

Principles  of  theological  morality.  Nean- 
der. 

Theological  conversatorium,  under  the 
direction  of  Neander. 

Pastoral  theology. 

Ecclesiastical  statistics. 

Homiletic  seminary. 

JuilISVllUDENCK. 

General     view     of     jurisprudence,    two 

courses. 
History  of  modern  jurisprudence. 
Law  of  nature,  two  courses. 
Institutions   and   anticjuitius    of  Roman 

law,  three  courses. 
History  of  Roman  Law. 
The    Pandects;    with   exercises    in    tlie 

decision  of  cases. 
Law  of  inlieritance,  two  courses. 
Exposition  of  (hfficult  passages    in    the 

Pandects,  two  courses. 
The  old  German  tribunals. 
History  of  German  law. 
German  rights  of  persons,  three  courses. 
The  Sachsenspiegel*. 
Sources  of  German  constitutional  law. 
German  State-law  (Staats-recht),  three 

courses. 
On  the  Provincial  Chambers. 
Constitution  of  tlie  German  diet. 
Ecclesiastical  law,  tlirce  courses. 
Criminal  law,  five  courses. 


Criminal  actions,  two  courses 
The  jury  system. 

General  and  Prussian  law  of  actions. 
On  the  )n"actice  of  law. 
International  law,  four  courses. 
Laws  of  Prussia,  two  courses. 
History  of  French  and  Rhenish  law. 
Art  of  law-giving,  according  to  Plato. 

Medicink. 

General  view  of  the  medical  art. 
Application  of  mathematics  to  physical 

science. 
History  of  the  medical  art. 
Anatomy  of  man,  Miiller. 
General  anatomy. 

Anatomy  of  the  organs  of  sense,  Miiller. 
Anatomy  of  the  hernise. 
Osteology. 
Splanchnology. 
Syndesmology. 

Exercises  in  dissection,  Miiller. 
Pathologico-anatomical  exercises. 
General  physiology,  two  courses. 
Special  physiology. 

Comparative  physiology  of  the  Infusoria. 
Pliysiological  exercises  with  microscope. 
Pharmacopoeia. 
Pharmacy,  with  experiments  on  different 

animals,  two  courses,  Mitscherlich. 
Medicinal  plants. 
Stiiiuilants,  Mitscherlich. 
Fermenting  and  intoxicating  liquors. 
True  principles  of  the  Medical  art. 
Preservation  of  health. 
Special  dietetics. 
General  and  special  Pathology  and  The- 

rajieutics,  eight  courses. 
Sypliilitic  diseases,  two  courses. 
Diseases  of  the  mind. 
General  surgery,  live  courses. 
Surgical  diagnosis,  two  courses. 
M'ounds,  two  courses. 
Fractures. 

Diseases  of  the  eye,  three  courses. 
The  teeth. 

Surgical  operations  on  corpses. 
Operations  on  the  eye. 
On  bandaging,  two  courses. 
Theoretical  and  practical  midwifery,  eight 

courses. 
Clinical   lectures    and   exercises   in    the 

various  hospitals   of  Berlin,    thirteen 

courses. 
Forensic  medicine,  three  courses. 
Diseases  of  animals,  two  courses. 


*  .\n  old  German  poem  containing  much  law. 
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PHILOiOPHV. 

Critical  introduction  to  modern  pliiloso- 

\^\\\■. 
Pliilo.soii!iicnl  problems,  with   tlie   mode 

of  solution, 
General  view  of  jjliilosojiliy. 
Loi;ic,  seven  courses. 
J'liilosojiliy  of  mythology  ;  Scliclling. 
Ethics  and  law  of  nature. 
Anthropology,  three  courses. 
P>yclioloa;y,  four  courses. 
Metaphysics  and  jihilosophy  of  religion. 
The  l)eing  of  a  Go(\ 
Philosophy  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
History  of  philosophy,  four  courses. 
Philoso])hy  of  history,  three  courses. 
Pliilosoj)hy  of  literature. 
Philosophical  conversatorium. 
Ethics  of  Aristotle. 


M.\TUliMATlCS. 

Algebra,  two  courses. 

Theory  of  numbers. 

Differential  and    integral   calculus,  four 
courses. 

Application     of  differential    calculus    to 
geometry. 

Analytical  dynamics. 

t'onic  sections. 

Geometry     and      trigonometry,       three 
courses. 

Natural  jihilosopliv. 

General  histoi-y  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

(Cohesion  of  bodies. 

Optics,  with  experiments. 

Physics,  with  e.xperiments,  four  courses. 

-Meteorology. 

Introduction  to  medical  climatology. 

General  geognosy,  two  courses. 

Experimental  chemistry,  two  courses. 

Animal  and  vegetable  chemistry. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Inorganic  pharmacy. 

Technical  chemistry. 

Rudiments     of    chemistry,"  and    general 
chemistry. 

De  materia  morboruni. 

Astronomy,  Encke. 

Zoology,  two  courses. 

Natural  history  of  the  ecliinodermata. 

Natural    history    of  medicinal    animals. 

EC   holcf!y. 
n  tomology. 

Botany,  two  courses. 

Mineralogy,  two  courses. 


Crystallography. 

Geology. 

Chemical,  zoological,  mineralogical,  and 
piiysieal,  with  exercises  and  conversa- 
tions (tive). 

Poi.ITIC.VI.  Pini.OSOl'HY,  &;c. 

General  view  of  political  economy,  with 
finance. 

Police. 

History  of  various  systems  of  national 
economy. 

National  economy,  three  courses. 

Finance. 

Statistics  of  Prussian  States. 

History  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  European  States  (von 
Raumer)  two  courses. 

Horticulture,  agriculture,  rearing  of  do- 
mestic animals,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  growing  of  wool,  three  courses. 

Chemistry  applied  to  manufactures. 

Mechanical  technology. 

History  and  Gkography. 

Ancient  History 

History  of  Greece. 

History  of  Rome. 

Chronology  of  the  Egyptians. 

History  of  the  middle  ages. 

Historical  literature  of  tlie  middle  ages. 

German  history,  two  courses. 

History  of  the  Prussian  States. 

Territorial  history  of  Prussia. 

History  of  England  in  the  17th  century. 

History  of  the    recent   period  since   thc 

middle  of  the  18th  century,  Ranke. 
Historical  exercises. 
General  description  of  the  earth. 
Geography  of  ancient  Palestine. 
Geograjihy  of  ancient  Greece. 
Topography  of  ancient  Athens. 

Prixciplks  and  History  ok  Art. 

.Esthetics,  two  courses. 

A  view  of  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts 

since  the  French  Revolution. 
History    of  Painting  from  the  5th  to  tlic 

18th  century. 
Select  old  coins. 
Roman    history    illustrated     by    ancient 

coins. 
History  of  the  coinage  of  Germany. 
Importance  of  ancient  coins  to  the  study 

of  mythology. 
History  of  the  Prussian  coat  of  arms. 
Numismatic  and  heraldic  exercises. 
Antiquities  of  art  from  Ottfr.  ^lidler's 

Handbuch. 
Select  antique  gems. 
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ArcIitPolo^icul  exercise*. 

Conijjarative  representation   of  the  uiost 

(celebrated  poems  in  all  languages. 
Philosophy  of  ancient  art. 
The  Faust  of  Gotlie. 
Gymnasia  and   orchestra  of  the  Greeks 

in  connection  with  their  ])nl)lic  life. 
Practical  exercises  in  rhetoric. 
Course  of  musical  composition. 

Philology. 

History  of  Greek  Literature,  Biickh. 

Greek  and  Roman  Drama. 

Homan  antiquities,  Zumpt. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Latin  grammar,  two  courses. 

-Eschyli  Agamemnon. 

yEschyli  Choephora;  and  Eumenides. 

Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Biickh. 

Isocratcs. 

Tlie    Trinummns    of    Plautus,    and    the 

Andria  of  Terence. 
The  Menaei'hmi  of  Plautus. 
Satii'es  of  Persius,  Zumpt. 
Annals  of  Tacitus. 
Literary    history  of  the  middle  ages  and 

of  modern  times. 
History   of  ancient  and  middle  German 

poetry. 


Scandinavj;)n  mythology. 

Godfrey  of  fetrasburg"s  poem,  Tristan 
and  L'.olde. 

Hartnian's  ]iocni,  Erek ;  with  an  intro- 
duction to  British  mythology,  \\'. 
Grimm. 

!Moreto's  comedy.  El  desden  con  cl 
desden . 

Dante's  Divina  Comnicdia. 

Modern  Greek  language. 

Slavic  antifpiities,  historical  and  literary. 

IModern  Polisli  j'oetry. 

(Sanscrit  grammar,  Bopp. 

Select  episodes  of  the  Maha  Bliarata, 
Bo])]). 

Sanscrit  and  Prakrit  languages. 

Hebrew  grammar. 

Histoiy  of  Oriental  literature. 

Araljic  grammar. 

IClements  of  the  Georgian  language, 

Chinese  literature. 

Chinese  grammar. 

Elements  of  Turkislu 

iMiglish  language. 

Frencli         — • 

Italian  — 

Spanish         -  — 

Fencing,  riding,  and  dancing  masters, 
are  also  attached  to  the  University. 


The  fi-ncing  school  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  to  the  students  ot" 
all  ranks  in  the  Ciernian  Universities.  Prince  Albert,  while  at  Bonn, 
•  iisplayed  great  skill  among  his  youthful  conten)])oraries,  in  the  use  of 
the  foil,  and  the  art  of  fencing  has  been  popular  in  Germany,  ever 
since  the  time  when  the  ])ossession  of  a  sword  was  a  mark  of  gentility. 
Duels  are  still  occasionally  fought  with  a  S])ecies  of  broadsword,  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  bodv  of  both  combatants  being  carerully  pro- 
tected by  strong  leather  guards,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  prevent  the 
])ossibility  of  a  fatal  encounter.  Drinking  clubs  among  the  students, 
greatlv  encourage  this  singular  metliod  of  settling  what  was  at  lirst  too 
l're(jueutlv  a  mere  boyish  dispute.  Officers  are  also  elected  in  the 
more  old  fasliioned  clul)s,  from  the  number  of  duels  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged,  but  fortunately,  new  clubs  have  been  organized  of  late 
years,  on  a  more  reasonable  basis,  and  the  practice  of  duelling  has  in 
consequence  greatly  diminished  at  the  best  regulated  Universities. 
Suiokinif,  however,  is  still  characteristic  of  tiie  (Jermau  students;  tlie 
])ipe  is  their  enustant  companion  in  theirleisure  hours,  and  they  become 
.so  inuch  attacheil  to  it,  tiiat  the  nu)re  talented  among  tliem  smoke  for 
relaxation,  after  their  long  continued  and  laborious  academical  exertions. 
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Table  shoioing  the  Quantities  of  Salt  Exported  from  Liverpool  during  the 
Twelve  years  from  1838^0  1844,     Computed  by  Braithwaite  Poole, 

F.S.S.  ■ 


In  the  Years 


Tons. 


Particulars  of  Last  Year's  Exportation. 


Tons. 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1810 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


170,400 
162,205 
252,877 
232,626 
271,535 
390,839 
378,454 
431,705 
360,813 
384,231 
462,840 
429,131 


fTo  the  Baltic — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,] 

.,)      Russia,  Prussia,  Hamburg,  Lubec,   Bre- ^ 

I      men,  &c. 

To  Holland  and  Belgium 

To  the  United  States   

To  Canada     

To   Africa  and   other  foreign    parts  of  the) 

world    / 

To  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Isles  of  Jer-l 

-sey,  Guernsey,  and  Man j 

Total 


90,033 

43,622 
92,371 
36,941 

16,665 
149,499 


429,131 


Average  327,310  tons  per  annum. 


Table  showing  the  quantities  of  Earthenware  and  China-ware  as  conveyed 
from  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  dtiring  the  Year  1844.  Computed  by 
Bkaithwaitk  Poole,  F.S.S. 


To 


Conveyance. 

(By  56  Boats  performing  875  voyages )_ 

(     per  week,  by  Canal J 

By  Railway  from  A^^hitmore 

(By  6  Boats  performing  5|  voyages  perl 

I     week,  by  Canal  j 

By  Railway  from  Whitmore 

jBy  ditto,  Turnpike  Road,  and  Boat  byl 

\     Canal  / 

jBy    18   Boats  performing  18  voyages) 

(      per  week,  by  Canal j 

jBy    Railway,    including    Birmingham  1 

\     and  West  of  England ) 

(By  10  Boats  performing  lOJ   voyages! 
\     per  week,  by  Canal J 


Packages. 


Tons. 


Ijiverpool 

ditto 

Manchester  

ditto 

Chester     

London    

ditto 

Birmingham       and 
West  of  England 


163,800 

51,870 

2,190 

730 

11,052 

3,500 

346 

100 

1,872 

1 ,000 

33,696* 

10,670 

5,360 

1,340 

19,936 

6,000 

238,252     I    75,210 


Formerly  the  average  number  of  crates  contained  in  a  boat  was  40,  and  weight  10 
tons ;  but  earthenware  is  now  packed  much  closer,  and  the  packages  are  consequently 
heavier;  they  are  also  made  ])roportionably  larger,  so  that  the  present  average  number 
in  a  boat  is  36,  and  weight  11  tons  8  cwt. 

*  Some  earthenware  is  now  carried  in  the  boats  loose,  but  if  packed  in  crates  the 
total  would  average  33,696  yearly,  as  above  stated. 
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Principal  Religious  JDe7iominaiians  in  the  United  States. 


Denominations. 


Baptists 

,,       Freewill    

,,       Seventh-day     

,,       Six-principle   

Catholics    

Christians 

Congregationalists     

Dutch  Reformed  

Episcopalians    

Friends 

German  Reformed 

Jews  

Lutherans 

Menonites 

Methodists     

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren  .... 

Mormonites  

New  Jerusalem  Church    

Presbyterians     

,,  Cumberland 

,,  Associate  

,,  Reformed  

,,  Associate  Reformed 

Shakers 

Tunkers 

Unitarians 

Universalists 


Churches, 

or  Con- 
gregations. 


7,898 

981 

48 

16 

512 

1,000 

1,300 

197 

950 

500 

600 

750 
200 

21 

27 

2,807 

500 

183 

40 
214 

15 

40 
300 
653 


Ministers. 


4,741 

647 

54 

10 

502 

800 

1,150 

19'-' 

1,099 

180 

207 

10,971 
3,T 

33 
2,225 

450 
87 
20 

116 
45 
40 

200 

317 


Members, 
or  Commu- 
nicants. 


573,702 

47.217 

5,000 

2,117 

150,000 

160,000 

22,515 

55,427 

30,000 

62,266 

30,000 

906,363 

5,745 

12,000 

274,084" 

50,000  I 

16,000 

3,0D0  I 

12.000  J 

6,000 

3,000 


Population, 


5,000,000 

1,300,000 
300,000 

1,400,000 
450,000 
600,090 
100,000 

15,000 
540,000 

3,500,000 

12,000 

12,000 

5,000 


2,175,000 


6,000 

30,000 

200,000 

600,000 


The  above  statements  respecting  the  several  denominations  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  recent  official  documents  published  by  the  different  denominations;  but 
the  last  column  contains  rather  a  vague  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  people  who 
are  attached  to  the  several  different  religious  persuasions. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

First  Ordinary  Meeting,  1846-7.     Monday,  \iSth  November,  1846. 
The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  South- 

ampton Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.     By  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

2.  Statistics  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy.     By  Bernard  H  ebeler,  Esq. 

F.S.S.,  Consul-General  U)X  Pni.ssia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER. 

"The  Quarterly  Returns  are  obtained  from  115  Districts,  sub-divided  into  57G 
Sub-Districts.  Thirly-fmtr  Districts  are  in  the  Metroi)olis,  and  tlie  remaiiiinf^  81 
Districts  comprise,  with  some  agricultural  Districts,  tiie  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
England.     The  pojiuktiou  v.as  'G,r);y,(;;)3  in  1811." 

51,235  deaths  were  registered  in  the  summer  (juarter  ending  September  30tli — a 
number  greater  by  l.'>,2'27  than  the  deaths  (30,008)  in  the  corres])onding  quarter 
of  last  year.  In  the  mild  winter  quarter  of  this  year  ending  Marcli,  1840,  tlie  deaths 
were  nearly  .^)0()0  below  the  average;  in  the  spring  quarter  (June),  the  mortality  was 
slightly  above  the  average:  intestinal  complaints  then  arose,  and  becoming  epidemic, 
liave  been  the  princij)al  causes  of  the  immense  loss  of  life  on  record. 

The  relative  salubrity  of  the  hottest  season  of  the  seven  years,  1839-18-10,  is 
displayed  in  the  annexed  Table. 


1S.S8 

1839 

l.S4() 

1.S41 

1812 

1S43 

IS  14 

IS  15 

1S40 

Deaths   Registered    in  \ 
the  September  quar-  f 
tors  of  9  Vf-ars    ....  J 

34,61-1 

37,189 

39,337 

35,899 

39,249 

30,815 

38,782 

36,008 

51,235 

Deaths    whicli     would 
have  been  rcj^istcrcd 
it  the  mortality  liad 
been    uniform,    and 
the     numbers     had 
increased  from  I.s:?,S 
nt  the  rate  of   Vii) 
per  cent,  annually . . 

Unhealthy  Seasons 

3(3,191 

scsar) 

37,469 

38,125 

38,792 

39,471 

40,162 

40,864 

41.-580 

Tlifl'erence    above     the  | 
calculated  number.,  f 

IIi:althy  Seasons. 

30-1 

1,S0S 

457 

9,055 

Dilfereiice    below     the) 
calculated  number . .  \ 

1,577 

2,220 

2,050 

1,380 

4,.S50J      . . 

Respecting  the  jiroximate  causes  of  the  mortality  in  London,  the  weekly  tables 
furnish  full  information.  The  deaths  in  the  summer  quarter  were  10,842  in  1845, 
and  12,409  in  1810.  Of  the  excess  of  1,507  deaths,  1,303  were  from  diarrhoea, 
cholera,  and  dysentery,  which  proved  fatal  respectively  to  1549,  197,  and  75  persons. 
Tlie  mortality  by  intemperance,  delirium  tremens,  jaundice,  liver  diseases,  and  rheu- 
matism was  also  greater  than  usual.  Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
iniluenza  lay  in  abeyance,  as  if  the  morbid  force  had  directed  and  expended  itself  on 
the  digestive  organs.  No  deaths  from  hydrophobia  appears  to  have  been  registered 
in  London  during  the  last  three  summers.  The  five  weeks  from  July  11th  to 
August  15th,  were  the  unhealthiest ;  1,100  deaths,  exclusive  of  those  by  violence, 
were  registered  in  the  first  week  of  August;  the  numbers  then  fell  off,  and  only 
amounted  to  783  on  the  last  week  of  the  tliirteen.  I'pon  comparing  the  facts  in  the 
four  last  c-cilumns  of  the  Tabic,  p.  ;>72,  it  will  be  seen  that  young  children  were  the 
chief  suttercrs.  Indeed  the  form  of  tlie  disease,  wdiich  has  long  been  prevalent  in  the 
cities  of  America,  is  designated  in  their  bills  of  mortality  cholera  itifanUmi.  The 
disease  also  ])roved  fatal  to  many  old  people.  And  some  adults  died  of  attacks 
which  could  not  in  their  symptoms  be  distinguished  from  Asiatic  cholera.  It  was, 
however,  quite  evident  from  the  first,  that  the  epidendc  had  not  the  characters  of  that 
malady  which  broke  out  here  in  the  winter  of  1832,  but  was  closely  allied  to  the 
cholera  described  by  .Sydenham,  which  he  says  lasted  a  month,  and — "  eam  anni 
partem,  qua;  fcstatem  fugientem  atque  autumnum  immincntein  complectitur,  (unice 
ac  eadem  prorsus  fide,  qua  veris  jirimordia  hirundines,  aut  insequentis  tempestatis 
fervorem  cuculus,)  amare  consuevit*." 

*  Sydenham  Opera.  Obs.  Med.  Anni  1009.     He  also  describes  the  severer  epide- 
mic of  1670,  "  Insueto  tempestatis  calore  evectus." 
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While  the  deaths  in  London  v.-ere  little  more  than  14  per  cent,  above  the  return 
of  1845,  the  deaths  ro.-e  from  25,1 66  to  38,82G — or  about  52  per  cent,  after  a 
corre(!tion  for  increase  of  population— in  the  towns  and  other  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, included  in  the  return.  In  some  of  tlie  densely-peopled  towns  the  mortality 
was  doubled.  The  deaths  in  the  corresponding  summer  quarters  of  the  j)ast  and 
present  year  were — in  Maidstone  12  4,  and  2.')'J ;  Brigiiton  21 'J,  and  ?>7'1\  Portsea 
Island  2;5il,  and  43.3;  Winchester  «0,  and  141;  Oxford  89,  and  1!)4;  Northam])ton 
182,  and  221;  Bedford  1S2,  and  254;  Ipswich  11!),  and  240;  Norwich  30(i,  and 
451;  Plymouth  l^l,  and  2r'.»  ;  Clifton  32.3,  and  43t'.;  Worcester  KXi,  and  173; 
Dudley  457,  and  744  ;  Walsall  158,  and  288  ;  Wolverhampton  439,  and  087;  Wol- 
stanton  and  Burslem  104,  and  315;  Coventry  188,  and  300;  Nottingham  285,  and 
469  :  Lincoln  154,  and  246.  No  such  mortality  has  been  witnesssd  in  Birmingham 
for  many  years;  the  deaths  in  1845  were  694,  in  1846  they  amounted  to  1,627.  In 
Liverpool  and  the  adjacent  district  of  West  Dcrbv  the  dcatlis  in  tlie  summer  (piartcrs 
of  1845  and  1846,  were  2,595,  and  4,090;  in  Manchester,  and  the  contiguous  dis- 
tricts of  Salford  and  Chorlton,  2,411  jjcrsons  died  in  1845,  and  4,248  in  1846. 
Stockport,  ^lacclesficld,  Chester,  Blafkburn,  Preston,  Bury,  Boltim,  Wigan, 
Prescot,  Ashton, — and  other  districts  (/f  (Uieshire  and  Lancashire — suffered  to  an 
equal,  or  a  greater  extent.  The  districts  of  Yorkshire  did  not  escape;  1,039 
persons  died  in  Sheffield,  where  only  445  died  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1845,  and 
tlic  mortality  in  any  jireceding  summer  since  1838  had  never  exceeded  64  7.  Hud- 
derstield,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  York  suffered  severely.  In  Sunderland,  Gateshead, 
Tynemouth,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1,172  deaths  were  recorded  in  the  summer 
quarter  of  1845,  and  2,313  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1816. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  of  the  quarter  was  below  the  average  in  Pon- 
typool  and  Newtown  ;  bnt  slightly  above  the  average  in  the  other  districts  of  Wales  ; 
and  generally  the  country  and  southern  districts  sutt'ered  comiiaratively  little. 

In  the  above  summary,  and  in  Table,  page  370,  the  mortality  of  the  summer  quar- 
ter of  1846  is  compared  with  the  mortality  of  the  same  districts  in  the  corrresponding 
seasons  of  previous  years.  The  proportion  which  the  deaths  bear  to  the  population 
shews  the  relative  mortality  of  difterent  districts,  and  is  still  more  important.  Tluis, 
;it  the  last  census,  the  popidation  of  Anglesea  was  38,105,  the  deaths  in  the  last 
quarter  were  160  ;  the  population  of  Gateshead  was  38,747,  the  deaths  in  the  sam(> 
quarter  473  ;  the  population  of  Abergavenny  and  Newtown,  77,000,  the  deaths  378  : 
the  population  of  Sheftield,  85,000,  the  deaths  1,039.  Again,  the  population  of  the 
seven  M'clsh  districts  was  273,000,  the  deaths  in  the  last  cjuarter  1,465  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  Manchester  and  Salford  203,000,  the  deaths  3,149  !  The  population  of  the 
six  districts  of  the  South  Eastern  division  was  218,000,  the  deaths  in  the  last  quar- 
ter (ending  September  30)  were  1,458  ;  the  population  of  Liverpool  was  223,0(10, 
the  deaths  in  the  same  quarter  2,946  ! 

In  the  Ann\tal  Reports  and  Quarterly  Returns  the  causes  of  these  differences  in 
the  mortality  of  the  several  parts  of  the  country  and  the  population  have  been  dis- 
cussed. Tlie  high  mortality  of  towns  has  been  traced  to  crowded  lodgings,  dirty 
dwellings,  personal  nncleanliness,  the  concetitration  of  unhealthy  emanations  from 
narrow  streets,  with(nit  fresh  air,  water,  or  sewers.  The  rapidity  of  decomposition, 
and  the  facility  with  which  all  kinds  of  animal  matter  become  tainted,  and  run  into 
putrefaction,  enable  us  to  understand  how,  in  a  summer  like  the  past,  in  which  the 
remperature  was  unusually  high,  the  di'.cases  referable  to  an  in)pure  atinospliere 
should  be  so  prevalent  and  fatal. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report,  8vo.  edition  ('pp.  3.30 — .')3S)  contains  some  calcula- 
tions which  set  in  a  striking  light  the  exti;iit  to  which  human  life  and  health  have 
hitherto  been  sacrificed.  The  calculations  have  been  made  witii  great  care  ;  tliey  are 
based  ujion  the  Returns  of  Deaths  for  the  seven  years,  1838-44,  and  the  census 
taken  in  1841 ,  the  middle  of  tiie  ))eriod.  It  ap])ears — to  give  a  few  exainjiles  of  the 
results — that  the  annual  deaths  in  the  town  districts  of  INlanchester  to  1,000  males 
living  are  37  ;  in  the  extra-metropolitan  parts  of  Surrey  19  in  1,000.  To  take  parti- 
cular ages,  the  annual  mortality  of  boys  under  5  years  of  age  is  48  in  Surrey,  148  in 
Manchester  to  1,000  boys  living. 

Of  men  of  the  age  of  .''5  and  under  45,  the  annual  mortality  is  1 1  in  Surrey,  21 
in  Manchester  to  1,000  living:  The  enormous  ditt'erence  will  be  rendered  more 
obvious  to  some  by  the  simple  facts — 
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Deaths  registered  in  the 
Population  of  the  Town  Sub-Districts  7  Years  1838—44. 

of  Manchester  in  1841   163,850  39,922 

Population  of  the  Extra-Metropolitan 

District  of  Surrey 187,868  23,777 

Difference 16,145 

The  population  of  Surrey  exceeded  that  of  Manchester,  yet  in  7  years  16,000 
persons  died  in  Manchester  over  and  above  the  deaths  in  Surrey,  the  mortality  in 
■which,  from  the  poverty  of  the  labourer,  and  slighter  degrees  of  the  influences  so  fatal 
in  Manchester,  is  higher  than  it  should  be.  There  were  2,'?, 523  children  under  5  years 
of  age  in  .Surrey,  and  the  deaths  of  children  of  that  age  were  7,156-1  ;  the  children  in 
Manchester  were  21,152,  the  deaths  20,720  !  In  the  seven  years,  13,302  children 
in  Manchester  alone  fell  a  sacrifice  to  known  causes,  which,  it  is  believed  may  be 
removed  to  a  great  extent  ;  and  the  victims  in  Liverpool  were  not  less  numerous. 
Other  parts,  and  particularly  the  towns  of  England,  are  similarly  afflicted. 

The  returns  of  the  past  quarter  prove  that  nothing  effectual  has  been  done  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  disease,  suffering,  and  death  in  which  so  many  thousands  perish.  The 
improvements — chiefly  of  a  showy,  superficial,  outside  character — have  not  reached 
the  homes  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  house  and  children  of  a  labouring  man  can 
only  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  by  the  assiduous  labour  of  a  well-trained  indus- 
trious wife,  as  any  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject  is  aware.  This 
is  overlooked  in  Lancashire,  where  the  woman  is  often  engaged  in  labour  from  home. 
The  consequence  is,  that  thousands,  not  only  of  the  children,  but  of  the  men  and 
women  themselves,  perish  of  the  diseases  formerly  so  fatal,  for  the  same  reason,  in 
barracks,  camps,  gaols,  and  ships. 

The  supply  of  water,  and  the  removal  of  refuse  from  the  surface,  or  of  matters  in 
solution  and  suspension  through  the  sewers,  are  "  simple  engineering  questions,  the 
success  of  which,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  "  is  certain,  v.hile  the 
cost  can  be  estimated  on  known  data."  The  wealthiest  and  most  populous  parish  in 
the  metropolis — Marylbebone — is  an  example  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
these  questions  are  solved  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  The  parish,  on  an  area  of 
about  1,490  acres,  had  14,169  inhabited  houses,  and  138,164  inhabitants  in  1841. 
The  annual  value  of  property  rated  for  the  rehef  of  the  poor  in  the  same  year  was 
^815,279 — £'57  to  each  house.  Yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  parish  is  without 
sewers,  or  any  direct  open  communication  with  the  sewers.  It  is  said,  though  the 
information  on  this  head  is  imperfect,  that  half  the  houses  in  the  parish  have  cess- 
pools, many  of  which  remain  unemptied  from  year  to  year.  The  vestry,  under  the 
Local  Act,  is  empowered  "  to  nominate  persons  to  carry  out  the  dust,  dirt,  cinders, 
or  ashes,"  yet  no  effectual  arrangements  are  made  for  the  removal  of  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matters — the  "  filth  "  and  "  noxious  matters,"  which  are 
really  prejudicial  to  health.  The  contracts  only  apply  specifically  to  "  ashes,"  which 
are  innoxious.  897  persons  died  in  the  parish  last  quarter.  The  condition  of  other 
parishes  maybe  conjectured  from  this  specimen. 

In  the  remarks  of  the  Registrars,  attention  is  veiy  properly  called  to  the  neglect 
of  ])arents  in  procuring  proper  medical  attendance  for  their  children. 

The  Registrar  of  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport,  says  : — "  Of  the  120  persons,  53 
were  children  of  one  year  and  under  ;  and  of  these  deaths  of  infants  the  causes  were 
certified  by  a  medical  attendant  in  only  28  cases.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  at 
this  a^e  are  lost  for  want  of  medical  assistance  and  care  of  the  mother,  who  is  soon 
obliged  to  leave  her  child  in  other  hands,  and  go  forth  to  engage  in  constant  and 
unwholesome  toil.  The  child  sickens,  and  is  soothed  by  opiates." 

The  Registrar  of  Hulrae,  in  Chorlton  District,  near  Manchester,  observes : — 
"  "When  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  infants  of  the  poor  are,  many  of  them, 
fed  upon  innutritious  and  improper  food,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  in  this  district 
are  constantly  drugged  with  narcotics,  such  as  Godfrey's  Cordial,  paregoric,  and, 
miscalled,  infants'  preservatives,  inducing  a  morbid  and  congested  state  of  the  prima; 
via; ;  that  they  live  in  imhealthy  locnlities,  in  ill  or  non-ventilated  dwellings,  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  pregnant  with  noxious  exhalations,  we  cease,  in  some 
degree,  to  be  surprised  (these  remote  and  jiredisposing  causes  existing)  that,  when  an 
epidemic  affecting  the  abdominal  viscera  prevails,  it  should  prove  so  extensively  fatal, 
and  more   particularly  when  these  poor  infants,  many  of  them,  have  not  had  the 
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advantage  of  judicious  medical  treatment,  consequently  no  chance  of  recovery. 
During  the  last  quarter  there  have  been  registered  very  few  deaths  of  children  of  the 
higher  class  of  society  caused  by  bowel  complaints,  they  being  in  a  great  measure 
exempt  from  the  predisposing  causes  before  enumerated,  and  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  proper  medical  assistance.  The  298  deaths  certified,  include  many  that  have 
been  seen  only  once  or  twice  by  regular  practitioners,  having  been  previously  attended 
by  druggists.  Deaths  not  certified,  88,  include  those  where  it  has  not  been  conve- 
nient to  get  a  medical  certificate,  and  those  who  have  not  had  attendance  during  the 
latter  weeks  of  their  illness.  Deaths,  not  certified,  where  there  has  been  no  proper 
medical  aid,  93,  include  those  that  have  been  attended  by  druggists,  or  have  had  no 
medical  assistance  whatever. " 

The  Registrar  of  Deansgate,  Manchester,  remarks  : — "  Of  the  279  children,  the 
deaths  of  only  126  were  certified,  so  that  153  died  without  any  proper  medical 
assistance  having  been  procured  for  them,  and  of  the  certified  cases  a  laj-ge  number 
were  stated  in  the  medical  certificates  to  have  been  in  a  hopeless  state,  having  been 
ill  several  days  or  weeks  before  medical  assistance  was  sought.  The  chief  cause  of 
mortahty  has  been  diarrhoea,  and  this  of  a  very  controllable  character,  when  taken 
early.  Here  we  have  153  children  dying  in  one  district  alone,  in  one  quarter,  with- 
out any  reasonable  attempt  having  been  made  to  save  them  ;  and  if  the  deferred 
cases  were  added,  the  number  would  probably  not  fall  short  of  200.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  this  frightful  waste  of  life  without  feeling  that  all  other  circumstances 
affecting  the  mortality  of  large  towns  dwindle  beside  it  into  insignificance.  It  is, 
indeed,  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  no  proper  provision  has  hitherto  been  suggested, 
and  carried  out  for  the  preservation  of  the  children  of  the  i)Oor.  In  all  Manchester 
there  is  but  one  children's  dispensary,  and  this  has  but  two  medical  officers.  Such 
institutions  should  be  numerous  in  large  towns,  and  much  good  might  be  effected  ; 
but  the  unfortunate  out-door  occupation  of  the  women,  by  causing  the  withholding 
of  nature's  nutriment  from  the  children,  is  terribly  destructive  to  the  latter." 

How  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  many  thousands  of  children  born  in  this  world  ! 
Here,  in  the  most  advanced  nation  of  Europe — in  one  of  the  largest  towns  of 
England — in  the  midst  of  a  population  unmatched  for  its  energjs  industry,  manufac- 
turing skill — in  Manchester,  the  centre  of  a  victorious  agitation  for  commercial  free- 
dom— aspiring  to  literaiy  culture — where  Percival  wrote  and  Daltou  lived — Thirteen 
Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty -two  children  perished  in  seven  years  over  and 
above  the  mortality  natural  to  mankind.  These  "little  chikken,"  brought  up  in 
unclean  dwellings  and  impure  streets — were  left  alone  long  days  by  their  mothers,  to 
breathe  the  subtle,  sickly  vapours — soothed  by  opium,  a  more  "  cursed  "  distillation 
than  "  hebenon," — and  when  assailed  by  mortal  diseases,  their  stomachs  torn,  their 
bodies  convulsed,  their  brains  bewildered,  left  to  die  without  medical  aid, — which, 
like  Hope,  should  "  come  to  all," — the  skilled  medical  man  never  being  called  in  at 
all,  or  only  summoned  to  witness  the  death,  and  sanction  the  funeral. 

Deaths  in  the  Metropolis  from  all  Causes  {exclicsive  of  Violent  and  Sudden 
Deaths),  and  from  Diarrhosa,  Dysentery^  and  Cholera,  in  the  13  Weeks  of 
the  Summer  Quarters,  1845  and  184(;. 


Number  of  Weeks 

1.    '    2.       3. 

4. 

5.       6. 

7. 

8. 

.'i. 

10. 

11. 

t 
12. 

13. 

Total. 

Deaths    from    all 
causes,  exclusive 

1845 

757, 

75C 

829 

858 

810 

852 

834 

821 

796 

742 

804 

739 

811 

10,409 

of    violent     and 
sudden  deaths . . 

i«.je 

894 1 

i 

882 

1,026 

976 

1,063 

1,100 

925 

870 

875 

850 

880 

819 

i 

78 

11,943 

Deaths  from  Diar- 

1845 

III 

30 

30 

50 

41 

SO 

48 

42 

38 

38 

46      38 

52 

■)1K 

rhcea,  Dysenterj-, 
and  Cholera. .. . 

.184(; 

,« 

98 

149 

187 

318 

238 

180 

\m 

148 

126 

87      83 

62 

1 ,821 

,  1845 

61-3 

60-9 

59  6 

600 

56  3 

59-5 

65-6 

56-6 

57-6 

54-6 

55-8  (  550 

500 

:,7l 

MeanTemperature 

) 
il846 

C5-0 

600 

649 

1 

62-6 

706 

665 

61-8 

60-8 

62-6 

616 

04-5 

60-3 

.-.9  2 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Qnarlerh/  Tahic  of  the  Mortal it^^  in  11.5  of  the.  Districts  of  Englaiid  {including  the 
Principal  Towns),  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  Registered  in  the  Quarters  ending 
September  of  the  Four  Fmrs  18-l.']-44-4.'i-4(;. 


l>,Ut.S()f 

Diviiions  iuul 
Distiicls. 


Mdrnpolis*. 
Wusl  Districts. . 
Nonli  Districts. . 
Ceiiiriil  Districts 
K.ist  Districts  . . 
Siiutli  Districts. . 

T.itai* 

Siiutli  Fnslcrn 
JJivisinn. 

Mai.lst.Mic 

KrialiiiiM 

Isle'nl   VVinlil    .. 
I'nrtsi-a  Isiiiiirt  . . 

VViiicliLsier 

W'inilsor 


Total 


Smith  MiiUand 
Dirisiov. 

."^t.  Allians 

VVvciimbc 

Oxford 

Nortliainptoii    . 

Mfttlnirt 

Caiiiiiritli^e     ... 

'Jotal    


I'opnUi 
Ihili 
ISIl. 


Eastern  Division. 

Colchester 

Ip.'wich  

Norwich 

Yarmouth 


Total 


South  JVcstern 
Division. 

Devizes    

D.iicliestcr 

K.\ettr 

St.  ThoiiTis     ... 

I'iymoiith 

Heilruth 

I'en/ance    

Hath 


Total 


li'cstrrn  Divisicn 

Hristol 

nifton 

stroiKl 

t;hcltenliain 

Hertford 

Shreuslxiry    

Woiccslei 

Ki(l(leriiiin.';icr . . 

J)ui!iev 

Walsall    

VViiln'ihainpton 

\V(ilsiaiiton 

Birmingham 

Aston 

t.'ovcntry 


Total 


,'Jl.'),104 


82,;il0 
-l(i,7-4-' 
•4'.V'i-J7 
."i;i,();«i 
L';',,04-l 
2Uv)ll2 

l,'lS,l8i 


ir,(V'l 

3-i,i:k» 

1!>,7(II 
2«,io;< 
Sl,7ti7 

i.'4,4;.;j 

lJ,-),22-'> 


i7,7n(i 

2.'.,-J..4 

(;i,s4ii 

24,0ol 

12S,i)2I 


22,l;i() 
2:'.,:i-<ti 
;ii,.«3 

47,l().'> 

.si;,.')27 

4«,Ufi2 

Ml,  I  on 

^27,8f;'j 


(i4,2!)8 

(iti,2;« 

;!H,!)20 
4(»,2L'i 
34,427 

2l,:)2y 
27,i;w 

2I),4US 
«<!,U2H 
34,274 
H",;22 
.•(2,(it!!) 
J;^8,1,S7 
.')U,;)28 
.-11.028 


lltatl,^  Hi-2isiereil  in  the 
tjiiaruis  eiuliiii;  Sept.  80lh. 


If^W.      ll-:44.       184J.      1840 


i,i;(;4 

2,017 
2,12.-! 
2,.i47 
2,020 


ll,27i 

171 
2  "li 

140 
.•127 

loi; 

(14 
i,043 


148 
14(5 
122 


1,822 
2,20;i 
2.100 
2,.')47 
2,073 


11,82.-) 


IfiO 
232 


34.') 
07 
100 


1,120 


1,.V.9 
1,8.'U 
2,07.5 
2,(137 
2,742 


10,^42 


121 
134 
1.S4 
177 
1»2 
111:) 
230 
348 


1,.J4.1 


770,(02      3,^20      4,(i.'i7 


1(10 
210 

410 
47.) 

.•it;i 


2,0i;j 


43.5 
S."iO 
l^i.-. 
lol 
184 
HW 

IM) 

l(;7 
4t;.i 
If.s 

.523 

)(» 

!)32 
3  IK 


1.81.5 
2,308 
■.:,2(ll 
2,850 
3,13t; 


12,4(.'y 


124 

230 

210 

372 

121 

178 

230 

433 

.-0 

141 

77 

y.5 

1,4,58 


85 

114 

141 

1.5(1 

W 

104 

182 

221 

182 

254 

12,5 

148 

1,3(5.; 


347 
323 

d;i 

l.'N 
171 
!(| 
lOfl 
1(>.5 
■ii)- 

):>s 

430 
1(14 
(i04 
106 

188 


1,087 


1,014 


1 1. 5 
i!G 
191 
233 
270 
17.^ 
218 
3fi2 


l,(i&0 


406 
43H 
100 

10.5 

\ti:i 
loo 

173 
102 
744 
2.-i8 
(W 
31.) 
I,ti27 
4G0 
300 


ii,284 


Tans  of 

I)i\  isioiis  and 

Districts. 


North  Midland 
Dii-isiiin. 

Leicester 

Lincoln     

Nottinaham 

Has  ford 

Derby     

Total    

Xorth  U'rstcrn 
Divisian. 

Stoclipori 

Macclesfield  .. 
Great  Bronali- 1 
ton  I'in chilling  > 

Chester; ) 

Liverpool 

West      Derby) 

(adjoining  /• 
.  i.iveipool)  . .  ) 
Hlacl^burii    .... 

I'reston 

Rochdale 

Buiy  

Bolton   

Wisan   

Prescott    

(,'liorltnii   

Manchester. . . , 

.Sal  ford 

Ashlou 


i'opiila- 
tioii 
1841. 


Deaths  Ueiiistered  in  ih 
Oiiarleis  enoiiij;  Sept.  .".ni 


.50,032 
3fi,ll0 
.53,080 
.59,(;34 
.3.5,01;) 

234,771 


8.5,672 
,5t),018 


40,08.5 


Total    

l-o?7i  Division. 

.shettield    

Huiidersfield   .. 

Halifax 

Bradford    

Leedsi:HunsletJ 

Mnll    

York 

Total    


\orthcrn  Division 

Sunderland 

'iaieshead    

Tyneinouth 

Newcustlc-oii-  I 

I'vne i 

Carlisle 

(oekermouth  . . 
Kendal 


Total    

Il'elsh  Division. 
Alieigavenny  . . 
I'ontypool  '. . . . 
Merthyr  Tydvil 

Newtown  ." 

Wiexh.ini 

Holywell 

Ansiesey  


Total 

Ditto,  cxclii- ) 
sive  of  ilio 
Metropolis. I 

Cir.ind  Total.. 


1  ,,530,4(10 

85,07(5 
107,I4(» 
100,17.5 
132,1(54 
1  ()S,(5(57 
41,130 
47,779 

(591,131 

.5(5,22() 
38,747 
.5,5,(52.5 

71,8,50 

3(5,084 

34^(504 

328,902 


843.      1844,      184, 


2(19 
171 


220 
,2(54 


4,59 
320 


1,823 


.383 
4ii3 
345 
370 
i)42 
417 
170 
710 
1,729 
493 
943 

9,9(50 

.507 

.532 

801 

l,0O,i 

27(5 


339 
143 
39  J 
233 
190 


4(52 
284 


208 
1,9.52 


474 
4.50 
31(5 
3S0 
.534 
353 
174 
(5.53 
1,442 
41(5 
917 


.50,^34 
2.5,037 
.52,.-^(54 
2.5,9.58 
39,.542 
40,7.-<7 
3S,I0.5 

273,127 

4,6(;4,.589 


3,871 

201 
198 
.•iU(t 


144 
145 
13(5 

i,()08 


110 
1(5.5 
15(5 
129 


9,(517 

493 
447 

4.5S 


ISl 


2(57 


1,009 


3;i7 
lol 

)li3 
178 

122 


1,079 
;5,544 


i,;«9 


l,9t)2 

6,33 

382 
4.5S 
3113 
.3*5 
.594 
31« 
211 
(i07 
1,36(5 
43» 
b'Mi 

9,492 


44.5 
471 
■5(5.5 
'j93 
944 
273 
223 


n.,914 


lii.5 
2:12 


1 ,902 


699 

424 


2,940 

1,144 

,544 
641 

429 
(143 
H21 
(111 
322, 

1,009 

2,3.5^ 

"y; 

1,41( 


1,0,39 
716 
646 

1.11 

1,36» 
487 
342 


1,(501 

254 
l."2 
303 
1,3.5 
160 
1H3 
140 


1,.308      1,316 

26,9,57    2,5,106 


3(5,008 


.501 


28i 
203 
191 

2,9S!I 


'203 
\\S 
37.1 
8(j 
224 
211 

loot 


1,46.51 

38,82«| 


*  VVandswni 
t  The  la.st  (|,i 
t  Theloinier 

Jireiiiit  return. 


th  District  is  included  in  tlu  return  for  the  Mctropoli?. 

,irter  In  the  Metroixdis  ended  September  26th,  1S46. 

District  of  Leeds  is  now  divideu  into  the  districts  of  Lecrfs  .mil  lliinsltt,  hoOi  inrluricd  in  the'' 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis,  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all 
Causes,  in  the  Quarters  ending  September  of  the  Four  Years,  184:3-1^-45-40. 


Quarters  ending 
September. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


All  Causes lli-"l 


Specu-ied Causes    

I.  Zymotic  (or  Epi- ■» 
demic,  Eiiilemic,  ' 
and  ConiaKious)  I 
Diseases / 

SroKADic  Diseases. 

II.  Dropsy, Cancer,  and  \ 
other  Diseases  of  ( 
unceiiain  or  va-  i 
riable  Seat ) 

III.  Diseases  of  ilicBrain,! 

Spinal     Marroiv,  > 
Nerves,an(l  Senses; 

IV.  Diseases      of      the  j 

Lungs  and  of  tlie  ( 
other  Organs  of  i 
Kespiration  ....  J 
V.  DiscasesoftheHeart  ( 
and  lilood  Vessels  ) 
VI.  Diseases  of  the  Sto-  i 
niatli,  Liver,  and  ' 
other  Organs    of  | 

Divicstion    ) 

VU.  Di-easesof  iheKid-  | 

ncys,  iic I 

VI II.  Cliildbinli,  Diseases  I 

of  tlie  Uterus,  &c.  j 

IX.    Khentnutisiii,     Disi 

cases  of  the  lJ()nes,> 

Joi:iis,  iicc ) 

X.  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1 
Cellular     Tissue,  > 

itc ) 

XI.  Old  Ase 

Xil.  Violence.l'rivation,  I 
and  Intemperance/ 


I. 


II. 


Small  Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hoopini;  Cough  . 

Croup 

Thrush    

DiarrlKL-a  

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Intinenza 

Ague    

Uemitteiil  Fever. 

Typhus  

Erysipelas 

Syphilis 

Hydrophobia  . . . 
Intlanimation  . . . 
Hamorrhage    ... 

l>r"psy    

Abscess 

Noma 

Morlitication    ... 

Purpura 

Scrotula 

Cancer    

Tumour 

Gout    

Atrophy 

Debility 

Malformations  . 
Sudden  Dtalha    . 


11.238 


2,056 


1,224 
1,883 

2,7oO 

280 

l.l-IC 

G7 
ll-I 


G79 


7i; 

•l.V) 
121 


441 ; 
»j 

13 

I 

34 

2i» 

311! 

23 


4.'i 

4 

l.')4 
2C2 
21 
M8 


1844. 

1843. 

11,825 

10,842 

11.7a; 

10,802 

3,243 

2,409 

1,2.!9 

1,111 

1,929 

1,897 

2,782 

2,GG9 

320 

371 

1,027 

1,099 

1*0 

101 

12-1 

120 

84 

71 

12 
fi-i8 

500 

21.>3 

358 

.5.iO 

7li 

2.i.i 

0S8 

1,(120 

104 

I<i7 

3S5 

70 

75 

120 

1(15 

414 

449 

44 

4;i 

47 

20 

8 

8 

l.{ 

H 

424 

27;i 

K) 

>>0 

8 

17 

7 

.'fit 

2;t 

31'.' 

227 

;io 

1'.) 

4.-. 

:i4 

11 

4.1 

■■i2 

121 

10(1 

II 

8 

10 

11 

201 

233 

287 

221 

25 

2s 

108 

91 

12,409 
12,304 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


1,411 
1,914 

2,701 
351 

1,350 
138 


487 
435 


78 
208 
355 

00 
il;< 

1,549 


1 

12 

4(^i 

1*2 

2S 


20 

140 

14 

,•{ 

31 

!» 

84 

195 

4 

19 

473 

299 

48 

63 


XI. 

XII. 


Cephalitis 

Hydrocepiialui  

Apoplexy  

Paralysis    

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea    

lipilepsy 

I'lsaniiy     

Delirium  Tremens.. 
Disease    of  Brain,  i 

^^ J 

Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Jironthitis     

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia  

Hydrothorax   

Asthma 

Plitliisis    or    Con-  J 

sumption J 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism  

Disease  of  Heart,  &c. 

Teething 

Gastritis \ 

Enteritis    J 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenterica. . 

Worms  

.Ascites    

Ulceration  (of  In-  [ 

testines,  &c.)  . .  ) 

Hernia    

Colic  or  liens 

I  ntussusception 

Stiicture    

Ha^niatemesis 

Disease     of     Sto-  | 

mach,  i:o j 

Disease  of  Pancreai 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice    

Disease  of  Liver,  &c. 
Disea.se  of  Spleen  . . 

Nephritis  

Ischuria     

Diabete.-i 

Cystitis 

Sione  ._. 

Stricture    

Diseaseof  Kidneys,  | 

-V' ) 

Childbirtli 

Paramenia 

Ovarian  Dropsy 

Disease  of  litems,  l 

,   &^- / 

/AnhriTis    

Hheumatism    

Disease  of  Joints,  i 

^' ) 

('.irbnncle 

Plileumon 

Ulcer 

Fistula    

Disease  of  Skin,  iicc. 

Old  Ai.'e 

Intemperance 

Privation  

Violent  Deaths   

Causes  not  specified 


Quarters  ending 
September. 


139 
405 

175 

700 
6 

'49 
13 
32 

119 

10 
24 
82 
17 

545 
45 

110 


130 
13 
II 

201 


137 
9 
15 


30 
118 


G79 
12 
13 

314 

33 


JU  -Z 


1844. 

1845. 

104 

1.59 

413 

421 

237 

200 

100 

1S4 

721 

008 

■) 

4 

1; 

4 

54 

78 

li) 

8 

22 

33 

122 

132 

7 

17 

32 

5 

140 

191 

23 

28 

017 

GOO 

38 

40 

104 

101 

1,081 

1,558 

140 

123 

28 

12 

8 

II 

2U0 

348 

233 

217 

1  15 

18 

1  204 

212 

20 

31 

130 

188 

0 

11) 

27 

19 

18 

ZS 

20 

18 

.•57 

29 

3 

14 

5 

5 

13 

7 

80 

93 

'21 

■33 

28 

29 

89 

135 

3 

5 

4 

2 

'13 

7 

11 

1; 

11 

82 

70 

1 

4 

38 

40 

31 

31 

1 
1 

3:1 

1 
3 
0 

li 
0 

fi48 

509 

» 

14 

3 

•> 

282 

342 

28 

40 
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REVENUE. 
An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  BritazA  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ending  \Oth  October,  1845  a??c?  1846;  shotoing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — {Continued  from  page  285.) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


Years  ending  10th  October. 


1845 


184G. 


Increase. 


Customs 

E.xcise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands.. 
Miscellaneous 


£ 

18,0.^)2,552 

12,009,215 

6,961,370 

4,228,281 

5,127,126 

688,000 

145,000 

902.960 


£ 

13,150,9.33 

12,251,932 

6,983,129 

4,238,560 

5,332,1.57 

802,000 

115,000 

1,324.548 


182,717 

21,759 

10,279 

205,031 

114,000 

421,588 


£ 
501,619 


30,000 


Total  Ordirary  Revenue  .... 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys  . 
Repayments  of  Advances... 


48,774,504 

406,619 

1,325,760 


49,198,259 

224,747 

1,172,141 


955,374 


531,619 
181,872 
153,619 


Total  Income 50,506,883       50,595,147         955,374 

Deduct  Decrease    867,110 

Increase  on  the  Year 88,264 


867,110 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


Customs     

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax. . 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands.. 
Miscellaneous 


Totnl  Ordinary  Revenue  . 
Imprest  and  other  Monevt 
Repayments  of  Advances  . 

Total  Income  .... 


Quarters  ending  10th  October. 


184.'). 


£ 

4,848,363 

3,955,106 

1,780,175 

201,279 

1,823,883 

209,000 

30.000 

465,102 


13,312,908 
24,591 

473,881 


184G. 


£ 

5,310,835 

4,181,926 

1,774,304 

209,940 

1,972,128 

217,000 

15.000 

405,554 


14,116,747 

33,815 

199,882 


13,811..380  I     14,350,444 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


£ 
402,472 
226,820 

8,661 

148,245 

8,000 

15,000 


809,198 
9,224 


878,422 
Deduct  Decrease 339,358 

Increase  on  the  Quarter 539,004 


£ 
5,811 

59,548 


65,359 

273,999 


339,358 


Consolidated  Fund  Operations. — The  total  inconio  brouaht  to  this 
account  in  the  quarter  ending  lOtli  Oct.,  1846,  -was  14,360,447^.;  the 
total  cIi;irgo  upon  it  was  8,508,077^. ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  .5,762,370/. 
The  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  tlie  charge  on  tlie  Con- 
solidated Fund  for  the  (juarter  ending  .Hh  July,  1846,  and  paid  off 
out  of  the  growing  produce  of  that  fund  for  the  quarter  ending  10th  Oct., 
1846,  after  deducting  .■>70,000/.  ])aid  oif  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  was 
22.9,344/.  The  ])robable  amount  of  E.\chequcr  Bills  required  to  meet 
the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Funil  in  the  quarter  ending  1 0th 
Oct.,  1846.  is  stated  at  727.482/. 
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CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  Corn  p$r  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  vnth  the  Rate 
of  Duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  IVkeat,  during  each  Week  of  the  Third  Quarter 
of  1846 ;  together  toith  the  Average  Prices  for  the  whole  Quarter. — {Continued  from 
p.  280.) 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  WJieat-Flour  imported  in  each  of  the  Months  ending 
5th  July,  6th  August,  and  5th  September,  1846  ;  the  Quantities  upon  which  Duties 
have  been  jmid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the  same  Months;  and  the  Quan- 
tities remaining  in  Bond  at  the  close  of  them. — {Continued  from  p.  286.) 


WHEAT. 


Months 
ending. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's  end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1846 
5th  July 
5th  AuC'. 
5th  Sept. 

qrs. 

2().-5,305 
i:U),e,s7 
82,769 

qrs. 
10,765 
21,349 
13,018 

qrs. 

216,070 

152,036 

90,787 

qrs. 
1,627,008 
117,783 
42,140 

qrs. 
11,114 
20,146 
12,288 

qrs. 
1,638,122 
137,029 
54,428 

qrs. 
21,246 
27,210 
44,641 

qrs. 
1,1153 
2,255 
2,985 

qrs. 
22,299 
29,465 
47,626 

WHEAT-FLOUR. 


Months 
"_ending. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's  end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1846 
5th  July 
5th  Aug. 
5th  Sept. 

cwts. 
414,528 

310,582 
106,607 

cwts. 
102,970 
173,001 
170,776 

cwts. 

517,498 
183,583 
277,383 

cwts. 

I,8b2,948 
304,263 
60,356 

cwts. 
104,809 
164,034 
172,177 

cwts. 
1,987,757 
468,297 
232,533 

cwts. 
21,096 
23,268 
63,637 

cwts. 
6,859 
15,827 
14,948 

cwts. 
27,955 
39,096 
68,585 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  7th  and  Sth  Victoria,  c.  32,  for  the 
Weeks  ending  on  Saturday,  the  2oth  July,  the  22nd  August,  and  VMh 
September,  1B4(;. — ( Continued  from p).  287.) 


Issue  Dkpartment. 


Weeks  ending. 

25th  July,  1846. 

22nd  Aug.  1846. 

19th  Sept.  1846. 

29,312,945 

£ 
29,653,990 

£ 
29,758,615 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

12,875,243 
2,437,702 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

13,145,719 
2,508,271 

11,015,100 
2,984,900 

13,014,770 
2,713,845 

Total   

29,312,945 

29.653,990 

29,758,615 

B.VNKING    DePARTMEXT. 


Proprietors'  Capital    

Rest     

14,553,000 

3,508,378 

3,43,s.40l 

14,305,311 

940,024 

14,553,000 
3,613,216 

6,843,002 

10,074,026 

920,016 

14,553,000 
3,873,491 

Other  Depovits    

8,316,924 
869,247 

Total 

30,745,144 

36,003,260 

30,378,232 

Govoninient  Securities,  including  Deadi 

Weight  Annuities i 

OtLer  Securities 

12,962,560 

14,583,407 

8,562,695 

636,482 

12,901,735 

13,012,824 

9,506,025 

522,676 

12.961,300 

13,049,001 

9,817,195 

5.50,076 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin 

Total 

36,745,144 

36,003,200 

36,378,232 

COUNTRY    B.\NKS. 


Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissorv  Notes  of  Country  Banks,  which 
have  been  in  (Jirculation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several 
Banks,  or  Classes  of  Banks,  hy  lohich  issued  in  each  part  of  the  Kinadom, 
during  the  weeks  ending  2oth  July,  22nd  August,  and  li)th  September, 
1 84(5. — (Continued  from  p.  287. ) 


Banks. 

18th  July, 
184G. 

I.'ith  Aug. 
1846. 

12th   Sept. 
1846. 

liUglaud — Private  lianks    

4,410,320 
3,089,431 

3,390,060 

3,995    ,875 

2,690  ,61  6 

4,303,070 
3,001,279 

3,371,906 

3,876700 

2,603,817 

4,390,274 
3,111,622 

3.116,787 

3,923,575 

2,6(i4,600 

.Tnint  Stuck  Banks      

Scotland — C'hartertil,     Private,     und    ) 

.I.iint  .Slock  IJanks ) 

Ireland — Bank  of  Ireland 

Private    and    Joint    Stock    1 
Banks J 

Total 

17,576,311 

17,276.778 

17,536,858 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  Wales,  gazetted  in  each 
Month  of  the  Quarter  ending  September  2,0,  1846;  showing  the  Counties 
and  Branches  of  hidustr^  in  which  they  have  occurred.— (Continued 
from  p.  2Q8.) 


COUNTIES. 


Metropolis. 


Bedford 

Berks      

Bucks 

Cambridge     

Cheshire     

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Derby     

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford    

Hertford    

Huntingdon  

Kent  

Lancashire 

Leicester    

Lincoln 

Middlesex    (exclusive  1 

of  the  Metropolis)   / 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland    

Nottingham   

Oxford   

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset     (including! 

Bristol)  j 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey    (exclusive  of ) 

the  Metropolis)        | 

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmoreland  

Wilts 

Worcester 

York  (East  Riding)   . ... 

,,     (North  Riding) 

,,     (West  Riding  .... 
Wales 


36 


Total 122 


34 


19 


121 


79 


TRADES. 


Agriculture  and  connected 
Trades. 

Farmers   

Agricultural      Implement        ) 

Makers,  &c ,1 

Corn  Factors  

Millers  and  Malsters  

Hop  Merchants  

Brewers    

Horse  and  Cattle  Dealers,  and) 

Woolstaplers     ^ 

Mining  and  connected  Trades. 

Mining  Firms 

Blasting  Works  

Manufactures. 

Woollen  Manufacturers 

Cotton  ,,  

Linen  ,,  

Silk  ,.  

Printers  and  Dyers 
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Clothing    ] 

Makers    of,   and    Dealers    in,  |^ 

Furniture  j 

Coach  Builders    

Miscellaneous 
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